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PREFACE 

In presenting this work to the public, there is but one 
plea which I would urge in extenuation of some of the 
comments which may be made on it — namely, that it is 
the first history of the Platform which has ever been writ- 
ten ; and just as there are special difQculties to be sur- 
mounted in constructing a new road in an unexplored 
country, so there are special difQculties in writing a his- 
tory of a subject hitherto not treated historically. 

In putting forward this plea I do not, however, in any 
way wish to deprecate criticism or discussion on the con- 
clusions set forth. Rather do I invite them; for, even 
limiting the matter to our own country, it is manifestly 
desirable that the position of so great a political institu- 
tion as the Platform should be thoroughly discussed and 
defined. 

But the subject has a further interest. "The Plat- 
form'^ is an attempt to graft a system of democratic 
government on the ancient constitution of this kingdom 
— or, in other words, is an attempt at a solution of the 
great problem of popular government which has in recent 
times come into such commanding prominence. 
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As a great experiment in that world-lasting problem, 
the system which the British people have adopted, and 
are attempting to work out, must, whether it fails or 
whether it succeeds, attract the closest and most searching 
attention of rulers and peoples in other countries, and at 
later times than ours. It is, therefore, I venture to think, 
the more essential that the position, and power, and func- 
tions of the Platform, as an institution of government in 
this kingdom, should be clearly and distinctly defined. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is difficult to give a completely satisfactory definition 
of **the Platform." As a comprehensive definition, I 
should say, that every political speech at a public meet- 
ing, excluding those from the Pulpit, and those in Courts 
of Justice, comes within the meaning of "the Platform." 

It may be objected that this definition includes speeches 
made after a public dinner or banquet, but such occasions 
have been so largely used for great political speeches out- 
side Parliament, that to exclude them from any history 
of "the Platform" would be to treat this great subject 
most imperfectly. 

It may also be said that this definition includes political 
lectures — that a Platform speech and a political lecture 
are two totally different things ; but the difference is more 
one of the manner and circumstances of delivery than of 
matter ; and public discussion usually follows a lecture. 

I think, then, that this is, on the whole, a fair and suffi- 
ciently distinct definition, as it fills the space between the 
speeches in Parliament on the one hand, and the written 
opinions and arguments of the Press on the other hand, 
and this is what the Platform practically does. 

I must also make an explanation. From the very com- 
mencement of this work, I have called "the Platform" 
by the name we now know it by, though the name only 
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came into use in its j)resent sense long after the thing 
itself was in existence. 

What technically is now called the "platform" was 
during the last century, and in the early part of this, 
known by the name of the " Hustings," which word sur- 
vives in use to the present day. Occasionally it was 
designated by the terms "scaffold," as at a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Westminster in 1795, or by the word 
" stage." Later on, the words " tribune " and " rostrum " 
and " forum " were sometimes used. In 1820 we find the 
. word " platform " used as describing the place from which 
I the speakers addressed the meeting, and gradually, as we 
advanced into the present century, the word " Platform," 
by a perfectly simple and natural transition, came into 
general use and acceptation, not merely in the technical 
sense, as the place from which the speech was made, but 
( as descriptive of the spoken expression of public opinion 
outside Parliament. 

For the sake of clearness therefore, and so as to present 
the history of this great institution as a consecutive whole, 
unbroken by change of designation, I have adhered to the 
word " Platform " throughout. 

One other remark I also wish to make. I have con- 
fined this work to the political " Platform," for it is in its 
political aspect that the real power of the Platform lies. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BIRTH OF THE PLATFORM 

Amoxg the political institutions of this kingdom, there is in 
this, the last decade of the nineteenth century, none of greater 
imi)ortance than "the Platform." 

A century and a half ago — and, in the histx)ry of a nation, 
that is not a very long period — three, and only three, great 
political institutions were in existence in this country, divid- 
ing between them the government of the kingdom — Crown, 
Lonls, and Commons, venerable from their antiquity, their 
birth lost almost in the uncertain records of the past. 

In process of time there arose a fourth — the Press — for 
long not attaining to the position of being a component part of 
the constitution, but exercising, as time went on, ever-increas- 
ing influence, and, indirectly, ever-growing authority. 

And still later, almost in fact within the memory of living 
men, there has arisen one more — the Platform. 

Not so very long since, the word, in its present sense, was 
unknown ; a little farther back, the thing itself did not exist. 
Now, the Platform is the feature of our j)olitical constitution 
which distinguishes us alike from all the forms of government 
that the wit of man has contrived in the past, or that the civil- 
ise<l states of Euroi)e have attained to in the present. It has 
taken its place among the most vital, active, and powerful of 
the governing forces of the constitution. Its powers for good 
and for evil are i)ortentous, and its sway over government is 
practically unlimited. An investigation therefore as to the 
origin, growth, and j)resent position of so great a force in the 
State presents the most enthralling subject for the considera- 
tion not alone of all j)ersons having at heart the welfare of this 
great country, but also of tliose who take an interest in the 
wider subject — the science of government. 

3 



4 THE PLATFORM: ITS RISE AND PROGRESS part i 

No exact year can be assigned as the precise date of birth of 
the Platform. Like the seedling of a mighty tree, it gradually 
developed into life. Instances are to be found here and there, 
even very far back in our history, of meetings held by the peo- 
ple, and of speeches being delivered; but they are isolated 
instances, and their repetition was sternly discouraged by 
those whose hands wielded the sword of authority. For many 
centuries, indeed, circumstances were scarcely favourable to 
popular interference in the affairs of government, or even to 
the expression of such popular feeling as existed; nor were 
the authorities of the State tolerant of anything that seemed 
even remotely to encroach on their prerogatives. 

Down to the end of the seventeenth century the idea of any 
real political influence being obtained or exercised by means of 
the Platform, does not appear to have been thought of by any 
one. The Revolution of 1G88 was effected without its instru- 
mentality, or the sliglitest recourse to its aid, and during the 
reigns of William and Mjfry, and of Anne, public political 
meetings, or public speeches, were pra(?tically unheard of. 

In the earlier half of the eighteenth century, how'^ever, an 
event occurred, which, though not actually originating the 
political Platform, had a most powerful influence in its direc- 
tion. This was the great religious reviv^al led by Wesley and 
Whitefield. This great movement, with its impressive meet- 
ings, and its thrilling addresses, awoke in the people what can 
only be described as a new sense. It was then, for the first 
time in our history, that great orators came into direct contact 
with large masses of the people, and stirred some of the intens- 
est and most passionate feelings of human nature to their 
very depths. Then, too, for the first time, that the people felt 
the deep charm, the fascination of the spoken word, and 
learned the mighty power of earnest speech. Then, too, for 
the first time, that great masses came together, and, in coming 
together, had revealed to them the community of interest 
which bound them to their fellow-countrymen. Perhaps, too, 
as wave after wave of emotion swept over the assembled 
thousands, some may have discerned, dimly and indistinctly, 
the enormous latent power of the people. These were expe- 
riences never to be forgotten— confined then to the sphere of 
religious teaching and enthusiasm, but affording a suggestion 
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if not an example, and a precedent for similar action in the 
sphere of politics. The close analogy of many of the proceed- 
ings in this great movement to those which have since been 
familiarised to us in great political agitations, proves, very 
conclusively, that it was one of the most powerful influences 
towards the creation and development of the political plat- 
form. We have, first of all, examples not alone of the people 
assembling together, but of huge open-air meetings. "White- 
field began preaching at open-air meetings in 1739. One after- 
noon in the February of that year " he stood upon a mount in 
a place called Rose Green," near Bristol, "his first field pul- 
pit, and preached to as many as came to hear, attracted by the 
novelty of such an address." * His second audience, at Kings- 
wood, consisted of some 2000 persons, his third of 5000, until, 
at last, as many as 20,000 persons, it was said, were gathered 
together to hear him. After preaching for some time near 
Bristol he proceeded to London, and preached at Moorfields. 
Persons told him he would never come away from the place 
alive, but " they knew not the power of impassioned eloquence 
ui>on a topic in which every hearer was vitally concerned." 
Then he preached at Kennington Common to enormous gather- 
ings of some 30-40,000 j)ersons. Here, indeed, was a new and 
most startling event in the life of the nation, the masses as^ 
sembling together, in a way utterly inconceivable before, and 
I>ortentous now in this, that it taught them the first great 
rudimentary lesson in popular government — that they could 
assemble. Here, too, was a totally new means of instructing, 
and enlightening, and influencing the people — capable of ex- 
tension in many directions, and disclosing vast possibilities. 
And these great lessons were not confined to Bristol and Lon- 
don, for Whitefield and Wesley, and soon after, their disciples 
and followers, preached through the length and breadth of the 
land to gn^at gatherings of the peoj)le. Wesley describes 
how, at Gwenap, he " stood on a wall in the calm still even- 
ing, with the setting sun l>ehind him, and almost an innumer- 
able multitude before, behind, and on either hand ; " how, at 
Exeter, he preached in the moat of the old castle. 

** It was an awful sight ! So vast a congregation in that 
solemn amphitheatre, and all silent and still." Whitefield 

» See Lift of WtiUy, by Robert Southey, vol. i. p. 230. 
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preached on one occasion from a stage which had been erected 
at a fair for some wrestlers ; on another, he attracted round 
his pulpit on a race-course thousands of spectators. 

Nor w^as the example afforded by this great movement of 
religious revivalism limited to meetings and speeches. In 
organisation also it afforded a precedent, for societies or 
associations were formed by the disciples and followers of 
Wesley and Whitefield to give the movement coherence and 
system. 

Southey, in his Life of Wesley, partly recognised this impor- 
tant consequence of the movement. He said, "Perhaps the 
manner in which Methodism has familiarised the lower classes 
to the work of combining in associations, making rules for 
their own governance, raising funds and communicating from 
one part of the kingdom to another, may be reckoned among 
the incidental evils which have resulted from it ; but in this 
respect it has only facilitated a process to which other causes 
had given birth." ^ 

Thus, when, some years later, the great political movement 
embodied in the Platform began, a considerable portion of the 
people were already familiarised with the Platform by their 
religious experiences and training, and were ready to adopt as 
the organ and instrument of their political asj)irations and 
desires the agent which they had found so well adapted to 
the needs and circumstances of their religious life. 

Some little time, however, was still to elapse before the 
political awakening took place which was to call the political 
Platform into actual life ; but about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century certain movements can be discerned among the 
people, portending future political activity. 

The political temper of the nation was gradually and with- 
out intermission becoming more democratic, and the nation 
more capable, as well as more accustomed, to judge of its 
general interests, and those to whom they were entrusted. 
Hallam, referring to this period, says,* " Uj)on the whole mat- 
ter it must be evident to every person who is at all conversant 
with the publications of George II/s reign, with the poems, 
the novels, the essays, and almost all the literature of the 

1 Life of Wesley, by Southey, vol. ii. p. 533. 

- The Constitutional History of Enyland, vol. iii. p. 3118. 
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time, that what are called the popular or liberal doctrines of 
goverument were decidedly prevalent. The supporters them- 
selves of the Walpole and Pelham administrations, though 
j>rofessedly Whigs, and tenacious of . Revolution principles, 
made complaints, both in Parliament and in pamphlets, of the 
democratical spirit, the insubordination to authority, the ten- 
dency to republican sentiments, which they alleged to have 
gained ground among the people." 

" It is certain that the tone of popular opinion gave some 
countenance to these assertions, though much exaggerated to 
create alarm in the aristocratical classes, and furnish arguments 
against redress of abuses." 

Hallam is not alone in these opinions. A contemporary 
and most interesting description of .the country, and of some 
of the silent changes which were going on in it, was given 
in a letter in The Public Advertiser of 1760,* signed " Henry 
Fielding," which completely endorses the view Hallam has 
expressed, and throws even more light on the subject than 
Hallam did. 

"(!hie known division of the j)eople in this nation," wrote 
Fielding, " is into the nobility, the gentry, and the connnon- 
alty. What alterations have happened among the two former 
of these I shall not at present inquire ; but that the last, in 
their customs, manners, and liabits are greatly changed from 
wliat they were, I think to make appear. 

*• If we look into the earliest ages, we shall find the condition 
of this third part to have been very low and mean. . . . 
The commonalty, by degrees, shook off their vassalage, and 
lieeame more and more independent of their superiors. . . . 
Nothing hath wrought such an alteration in this order of \wo- 
I)le a.s the introduction of trade. This hath, indeed, given a 
new face to the whole nation, hath in a great measure sub- 
verted the former state of affairs, and hath almost totallv 
changed the manners, customs, and habits of the j)e()j)le, more 
esj)ecially of the lower sort. The narrowness of their fortune 
is changed into wealth; the simplicity of their miinnors into 
craft; their frugality into luxiiry; their humility into pride; 
and their subjection into ecinality. 

"... Now to conceive that so great a change as this in the 

1 See The Public Advertiser, 11th September 17«». 
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people should produce no change in the constitution is to dis- 
cover, I think, as great ignorance as would appear in the physi- 
cian who should assert that the whole state of the blood may be 
entirely altered from poor to rich, from cool to inflamed, with- 
out producing any alteration in the constitution of the man." 

And he sums up by concluding " that the constitution of this 
country is altered from its ancient state, and that the power 
of the commonalty has received an immense addition, and that 
the civil power, having not increased, but decreased, in the 
same proportion, is not able to govern them." 

All these circumstances then, the spirit begotten by the relig- 
ious revival, the growing tendency towards popular or liberal 
doctrines of government, and the increasing power of the 
commonalty, were combining, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, to create a public opinion which hitherto had not existed, 
or, at any rate, had not made itself felt in the government of 
the country, and which before long would begin to give evi- 
dence of its existence by and through the Platform. 

And here may be stated a fact which elucidates and explains 
the rapid growth of the Platform once it came into being, 
namely, that the l^latform is not an extraneous growth upon 
the constitution, but that the seeds or germs of it lay in the 
constitution itself. 

In the first place, the system of county government which 
existed in the middle of the last century led to meetings of the 
principal people in the county whenever any public emer- 
gency or crisis arose. In each county there was a Lord- 
Lieutenant, who was the principal representative of government 
authority, and who was charged with the preservation of the 
peace of the county. Under him was the magistracy; and 
then under them the freeholders, who, as electors of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, or lower House of Parliament, 
had a sort of recognised position; and when any emergency 
arose, it was not unusual for the Lord-Lieutenant to convene 
the magistrates, and sometimes the freeholders, to consider 
the necessary measures to l)e taken. 

Thus, in 1745, a meeting of the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of the county of York was convened by the Archbishop of York 
and three gentlemen, " in the absence of the Lord-Lieutenant, " 
" to consult of such measures as may be thought necessary for 
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the support of the King and Government, and for the immediate 
defence of this county in particular, at a time when the very- 
being of our constitution, and the security of our liberty and 
property and religion, is in the most apparent and imminent 
danger."* 

The meeting was duly held on the 24th September, and the 
Archbishop made a speech, and recommended the formation of 
an association. 

Again, just shortly before the death of George II., one 
finds in the newspapers of the period^ a report of a public 
meeting having been held at the Guildhall in London, and 
another of the nobility, gentry, clergy, and freeholders and 
others of the county of Middlesex and city of Westminster at 
St. Alban's Tavern, London, to consider of the most effectual 
methods to be taken for the supp>ort of his Majesty and his 
Government against the invasion now threatened, and for the 
security of this county and city. 

This latter meeting was convened by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, and it was attended by the Duke of Newcastle, 
Henry Legge, Charles Townshend, and " several other i)ersons 
of distinction," who passed a resolution: "That a subscription 
be forthwith opened for an immediate voluntary contribution," 
to be distributed in bounties or rewards among men who would 
enlist for home service. Such instances at this period are 
rare, but they show that a machinery existed even then, and 
was sometimes had recourse to, for the collection and expres- 
sion of the public opinion of a county — a maehinery, more- 
over, which was capable of being freely used should the need 
arise. 

That the people were prone, even without vSuch official 
machinery, or on so large a scale, to have recourse to meetings, 
and discussions, and petitionings for the redress of grievances, 
may be inferred from an advertisement in a l^irmingham 
newspaper of 1754:* "The inhabitants of Birmingham are 
desired to meet ujwn Friday, 27th December, at three o'clock 
in the aftenioon, at the Widow Tackwood's, in tlie Clierry 
Orchard, to consider whetlier it may not be proper to apply 

> See Wyriiri Political Papers, vol. i. p. i. 

* See The Public Advertiser of An^ist and September 1750. 

» See ^ Century of Birmingham Life, 1741-1S41, by J. A. Lan^ford, p. 72. 
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to Parliament for a redress of grievances complained of by the 
restraint put upon the wheel carriages." History does not 
report whether the meeting was held or not, and consequently 
we are left in the dark as to the character of popular oratory 
on such an occasion, but the advertisement itself throws some 
light on the tendencies of the time. 

Independent altogether of gatherings of county personages 
which in a way foreshadowed the Platform, there were certain 
definite " rights " which the people possessed, which contained 
in a clearer and more definite manner the germs, indeed, 
almost the framework, of the Platform. One of these was the 
important fundamental "right" of " petitioning " the King, 
or either House of Parliament, for a redress of grievances, 
public and general, or even private and individual. That 
means of approaching the Crown or the Legislature for the re- 
dress of private grievances had existed centuries back — for 
the redress of public grievances it dates back at any rate as 
far as the reign of Charles I., if not farther. Thus, in 1642, 
" The humble Petition of the Gentry, Ministers, and Freehold- 
ers of the County of York, assembled at the Assizes there 
holden," was presented to his Majesty on the 5th of April ;^ 
and also in the same year another petition was presented from 
"the Knights, Justices of the Peace, Gentlemen, Ministers, 
Freeholders, and others of the County of Cornwall." To later 
generations this important right — after the flagrant attempt 
at its violation by the Sovereign in 1688^was secured by the 
Bill of Rights. This Magna Charta of tlie Revolution de- 
clared that it was " the right " of the subject to petition the 
King or either House of Parliament; and in order to secure 
the full freedom of complaint, even against the great authori- 
ties of the State, it was further enacted that all commitments 
to prison, or even prosecutions for such petitioning, were 
illegal. 

l*etitions in the earlier times were usually only from an in- 
dividual, or, where from a small number of persons, they were 
got up by two or three individuals, and carried round for signa- 
ture. But sometimes they were from a considerable number 
of persons, and when this was the case, it necessitated the 
people coming together in a meeting, where some order had to 

1 A copy is in the British Museum, and of the King's reply. 
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be maintained, some regular form of procedure to be followed, 
and some inter-communication of ideas to take place. Thus 
the first rude outlines of the Platform were actually in exist- 
ence a good long time ago, were almost coeval, in fact, with 
the origin of public petitioning. This right was undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable which the people possessed, for it 
aflforded them the means of giving public expression to their 
wishes, and obtaining the consideration of their prayers in 
times when freedom of speech was watched with hostile eyes. 
Moreover, it brought them together for a common object, it 
gave them the opportunity of presenting to the governing 
I)Owers of King and Parliament views which otherwise could 
not have reached those great authorities, and, fenced round as 
it was with immunity from punishment, it afforded a safe and 
almost unassailable basis of action in the long struggle for the 
goal of popular government. 

The right, however, it must be remarked, was in one way 
not absolutely unlimited, for it was subject to legislative re- 
striction by an Act of Parliament, which had been passed in 
the reign of Charles II.,* with the object of preventing 
tumults or disorders, which had become common, " upon pre- 
tence of preparing or presenting public petitions or other 
addresses to His Majesty or the Parliament." This measure 
enacted, that no person or persons whatsoever should in future 
** solicit, labour, or procure the getting of hands, or other con- 
sent, of any persons above the number of twenty or more, to 
any petition, complaint, remonstrance, declaration, or other 
address to the King, or both or either House of Parliament, 
for alteration of matters established by law in Church or 
State, unless the matter thereof have been first consented unto, 
and ordered by three or more Justices of that County, or by 
the major part of the Grand Jury of the County, or, if arising 
in London, by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons in 
<\)ramon Council assembled; " and that no petition should be 
dt^livered to the King or either of the Houses of Parliament 
**by a company of more than ten persons." 

But, as a matter of fact, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, this Act appears to have been completely disregarded, 
and to have fallen into desuetude. As yet, however, the 

1 See 13 Charles II., cap. 5, IGtil. 
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practice of petitioning was only occasional and limited, and 
no real effort had yet been made to use it as a means of politi- 
cal agitation. 

Dr. Johnson, in his pamphlet entitled The False Alarm,^ 
gives a humorous if slightly biassed description of the method 
of getting up a petition; but he shows, nevertheless, the 
occasion which petitioning sometimes afforded for the use of 
the Platform. He says : " The progress of a petition is well 
known. An ejected placeman goes down to his county or his 
borough, tells his friends of his inability to serve them, and 
his constituents of the corruption of the government. His 
friends readily understand that he who can get nothing, will 
have nothing to give. They agree to proclaim a meeting; 
meat and drink are plentifully provided; a crowd is easily 
brought together, and those who think that they know the 
reason of their meeting undertake to tell those who know it 
not. Ale and clamour unite their powers; the crowd, con- 
densed and heated, begins to ferment with the leaven of sedi- 
tion. All see a thousand evils, though they cannot show 
them, and grow impatient for a remedy, though they know 
not what. A speech is then made by the Cicero of the day; 
he says much, and suppresses more, and credit is equally given 
to what he tells and what he conceals. The petition is read 
and universally approved. Those who are sober enough to 
write, add their names, and the rest would sign it if they 
could. The petition is then handed from town to town, and 
from house to house, and wherever it comes the inhabitants 
flock together that they may see tliat wliich must be sent to 
the King. Names are easily collected. One man signs because 
he hates the papists; another because he has vowed destruc- 
tion to the turnpikes; one because it will vex the parson; 
another because he owes his landlord nothing; one because 
he is rich; another because he is poor; one to show that he is 
not afraid; and another to show that he can write." 

Another somewhat analogous practice to petitioning \vhich 
was recognised in the Constitution was also conducive to the 
use of the Platform, though by no means to the same extent 
— that of presenting addresses to the Sovereign. These were 

1 This pamphlet was published in 1770, a few years after the time I am now 
writing of. 
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more restricted in the nature of their contents than petitions, 
and were generally more complimentary and adulatory in their 
cliaracter. 

Recourse had frequently been had to them in previous reigns, 
generally on the occasion of the accession to the throne of a 
new sovereign, and though an address did not necessitate a 
meeting and 8i>eechifying such as we now associate with the 
name of the Platfonn, still in many cases a meeting of a sort 
was held, and we may safely therefore assume that speeches 
of a sort were delivered. 

In fact, the description " We, the High Sheriff, noblemen, 
gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders," had become already a 
stereotyped form of address when the third of the Georges 
came to the throne in 17G0. On his accession, a very large 
immber of addresses were presented to him condoling with 
him on the death of his royal grandfather, and conveying to 
him assurances of loyal devotion.* 

"The High Sheriff, Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of 
the County of Derby," sent him an address. "The Lord- 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum, Nobility, High Sheriff, 
(lentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of the County of Staf- 
ford," addressed him, and other couuties, boroughs, and cor- 
porations too numerous to mention; and though it is not 
always stated that the addresses were from persons " in public 
meeting assembled, " yet from the terms in which some of the 
addresses were signed, it is clear that they emanated from 
meetings. And a couple of years later, namely in 1762, the 
practice was again had recourse to in a different matter, and 
on, for the time, a large scale ; and from the account of the 
occurrence given in a work called The History of the Minority, 
it is clear that Addresses to the Throne, sometimes at least, 
pr«>oeeded from meetings, and that the signatures were not 
merely collected by a house-to-house visitation. 

*'The victory (i.e. the Parliamentary approbation of the 
peace with France in 1702) being as complete as the * favourite ' 
(Ix>rd liute) could wish, he had now nothing to do but to try 
the force of corruption among the people, in order to obtain 
another mode of approbation. The Lieutenants of the Coim- 
ties had begging letters sent to them entreating them to use 

^ See London Gazette, January 1761. 
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their utmost influencje towards procuring addresses. The 
mayors and other magistrates of corporations, the leading men 
in societies, and every person who had influence enough to 
collect ten or twelve men together, were all applied to for 
addresses on (i.e. in approbation of) the peace. . . . Ko 
means, honourable or base, abject or forcible, were left untried 
to obtain these prostitute addresses. . . . Some of them 
came from counties which never met to consider them, with 
subscriptions (signatures) mendicated from house to house, 
of such as could be prevailed ui)on to sign them. Others were 
surreptitiously procured from packed assemblies, to which 
those only were secretly invited whose subserviency to a job 
was secured, and opposed by others accidentally present. 
** They were, in general, devised and dictated by some favourite 
tool of administration."^ 

There were thus two most valued and important public 
practices, which contained the germs or seed of the Platform 
— the practice of Petitioning, and the custom of Addresses. 

More important, however, than the tendency to the Platform 
encouraged by the exercise of the right of " Petitioning " and 
the practice of " Addressing " was the fact that, on the some- 
what rare occasions of the election of representatives to serve 
in Parliament, the Platform did actually exist in one of its 
])hases at this time, and might have been seen in actual opera- 
tion. Here it was recognised by Government as so necessary 
a right, that in all the chances and clianges of history, and all 
the attem])ts made to suppress free speech, no attempt was 
ever made to interfere with public meetings or free speech at 
the time of an election. In a more or less nebulous sort of 
way it had thus existed for a considerable period, though not 
giving evidence of its future development, nor awakening 
even a suspicion of the part it was to take in the i)olitical life 
of tlie kingdom.' 

It was known here under the name of "Hustings." Py the 

J Sec Tfie Hhtory of the Minority during the years 1762, 1763, 17(H, and 
17(k'>. lx)ndon 1765, p. 88. 

'^ Up to the time of Henry VI., when the law respecting 40s. freeholders was 
(>asse<l, there is no trace whatever of any instance of polling;: an election was 
l)y show of hands. So late as the rt* ijtcn of James I. the rij^ht to a poll when 
demanded was not completely estahlished. See The Institutions of the Eny^ 
U»h Oovcrnmvnty by Uomersham Cox. 
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middle of the eighteenth century the practice was not uncom- 
mon for the candidates to appear on the hustings, and to 
address the electors. In the metropolis the Platform was 
much used at election time. Here, in the three constituencies 
— the city of London, the city of Westminster, and the borough 
of Southwark, and sometimes, too, in the county of Middlesex 
— not alone did an election seldom pass without a contest; but 
as the constituencies were large, and the electors numerous, 
being several thousands in number, there was a very large 
amount of platforming or speech-making on each occasion. 
The metropolis then led other places almost altogether in the 
matter of politics, and the use of the Platform was thus sug- 
gested to the country; but from the nature of the other con- 
stituencies at the time, the example was not one which could 
be very widely followed. 

Elections were by no means so frequent in the middle of the 
last century as they have been in the present century. Parlia- 
ment then generally continuing to the full term of its pre- 
scribed existence of seven years ; and it was only in the case of 
contested elections that more than a nominal or formal recourse 
was had to the Platform. In those few cases where a contest /^ 
occurred, the Platform was confined to the county town, where 
the election took place, and then to but a very limited audi- 
tory, for travelling was difficult in those days, the distances in 
large counties very great, and the assemblage of large numbers 
of the people practically an impossibility. Moreover, votes 
being given for more tangible reasons than political convic- 
tions, the proceedings on the hustings were rendered consid- 
erably less attractive than they otherwise would have been. 

Nor were such speeches as were made reported at any length 
in the newspapers. One speech apjjears to have escaped the 
general neglect of such Platform oratory as there was at the 
general election of 1761, and one or two extracts from it are 
worth quoting, as it is one of the earliest election Platform 
sijeeches which was printed and published at any length. It 
was delivered by Alderman Beckford (later the celebrated Lord 
Mayor) upon his being re-elected as member for the city of 
London. He said: "I take this opportunity of declaring in 
the face of all the Livery of London that my principles ever 
have been, and ever shall be, to support the religious and civil 
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liberties of this country. You see, gentlemen, I speak my 
mind freely; a decent freedom is the first privilege of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and, therefore, I hope I may give no offence 
whatsoever. I am sure I never intended it; yet I am very 
sensible that, while I have sat in Parliament, I have given 
offence ; but I declare publicly, herein, I never did say any- 
thing against men, but against measures; the opposition I 
sometimes made has been to measures and not to men. . . . 
You, gentlemen, are the first city of the kingdom. You are 
in point of riches and in point of influence superior, and all 
the nation will take example from your city; therefore, I hope 
the same independence which you have shown upon every 
occasion you will still continue, and that you will set an ex- 
ample to all other cities and boroughs of this kingdom of that 
independence, and that uncorrupt conduct you have been al- 
ways famous for. 

" Gentlemen, our constitution is deficient in only one p>oint, 
and that is, that little pitiful boroughs send members to Parlia- 
\^ ment equal to great cities; and it is contrary to the maxim 
that power should follow property. Therefore, it becomes you 
of the Livery of London to be extremely upon your guard, as 
you have been on the present occasion, to choose members that 
are entirely independent; and I do most heartily congratulate 
you upon your present choice of the other three members. As 
to myself I have nothing to say." 

It is, it must be acknowledged, a good specimen of election 
oratory, and is additionally interesting as showing how early 
in our history the question of Parliamentary reform was 
thought of by public men and spoken of from the Platform. 

From what purports to be a correct list published in The 
Gentleman* 8 Magazine of 1761 * of the contests at the general 
election of that year, the first in George III.'s reign, there 
were contests in only two counties * in England, and in only 
sixteen boroughs, while there was no contest either in Wales 
or in Scotland; and how trumpery these contests in some 
cases were may be imagined from the fact that in five of the 
sixteen boroughs contested, tlie number of votes polled by the 
successful candidate was under 100. This election was, how- 
ever, a specially quiet one. 

^ See The Gentleman's Magazine^ May 1761. ' Durham and Hertfordshire. 
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Lord Stanhope, in his History of England,^ thus described it: 
** The elections which took place during March and April were 
not marked by any outburst of popular feeling. So hushed 
hati been the old invectives of party during Pitt's administra- 
tion — so faint were as yet the new — that scarce any war-cry 
remained to the contending factions, and that the contests 
turned on persons rather than on principles. For that very 
reason, however, no previous general election had been marked 
by greater venality. The sale of boroughs to any wide extent 
may he dated from this period." * 

But besides the actual contested elections there was a pre- 
liminary' proceeding in connection with a general election 
which fostered and encouraged public meetings of a sort, and 
consequently the Platform in some small degree, namely, the 
meetings held for the selection of candidates. In the news- 
papers of 1761 there are numerous election addresses from 
candidates basing their claims on the fact of their having been 
selected at a general meeting of the freeholders.' 

" As I had the honour to be nominated and approved at a 
very numerous meeting of the freeholders," is a common 
commencement to their addresses. In fact, this appears in 
counties and any large constituencies to have been the almost 
invariable practice, though, of course, in the majority of cases, 
it was little more than a form. 

But of the Platform itself in these times, and on these occa- 
sions, little is to be gathered from contemporary writings, for 
the speeches, so far as the elections in the country were con- 
cerned, were not deemed worth reporting by the newspapers of 
the time; in fact, the reports of the proceedings generally, 
except those rehiting to the metropolis, were extremely meagre, 
scarcely giving more than the names of the men who were 
returned as members, and only in some cases giving the num- 
ber of votes. 

From all which we may conclude that though the Plat- 
form was to a certain extent actually in operation at election 
time, and though an election in some cases necessitated a 
moderate use of it, it had little or no influence, little or no 

> Lord Stanhope*s Iliftonj of Fnfflaml, vol. iv. p. .129. ^ 

5 Se« also Hallam, vol. Hi. p. 402. 

* Hee The Public Advertiser, ITtil ; also UoyiTs Evening Post, 17C1. 
VOL. I C. 
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power. That it was there, however, is the main fact for us, 
for there lay the seed from which the mightiest power was 
later to be developed. 

Summarising, then, the position of the Platform at the mid- 
dle of the last century, or rather at the beginning of the long 
and eventful reign of George III., some ten years later, it 
would appear first, that the great religious revival had stirred 
those feelings, and awakened those ideas, which in reality lie 
at the bottom of our democratic form of government; and 
next, that increasing numbers of the people of the nation were 
awaking to a sense of their own rights and interests — were 
becoming more desirous of participating in their own govern- 
ment. These were the great contributing causes to the Plat- 
form, the circumstances which created the need for it. 

In the " hustings " the people had an example — an imperfect 
and occasional one, but still an actual present example — of 
how they might attain to participation in political authority. 
In the exercise of the right of " petition " to the King and Par- 
liament, they were able to realise the possession of the means 
of at least presenting their views to the Executive and the 
Legislature; and the idea of association for political objects 
had been in some small measure already suggested to them. 

Nor is it, I think, too much to say that the whole of the 
natural tendencies and popular inclinations were towards 
"the Platform," that the sentiments of the people were 
strongly determined in favour of freedom of speech, and of 
its use ; that all the ways and manners of life and business in 
England had in them decided tendencies towards associations, 
meetings, and speeches; and finally, that the self-governing 
genius of the people was most essentially and eminently one 
which required some greater outlet than was afforded by the 
narrow and restricted system of Parliamentary representation 
then existing. 

To complete our examination of the position and prospects 
of the Platform at this period, the reverse of this picture must 
be given. It can be portrayed in bolder and more decided 
colours, for arrayed in opposition to all that the Platform 
implied stood the King, the House of Lords, and even the 
House of Commons. 

When George III. ascended the throne in 1760, England, 
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under the guidance of William Pitt the elder, had reached a 
height of fame and power never before attained, and the glory- 
was the more striking by contrast with the humiliating posi- 
tion of the country when he was called to the Ministry. 

"Under him," said Edmund Burke, writing in the Annual 
Register of 1761,* " Great Britain carried on the most important 
war in which she ever was engaged, alone and unassisted, with 
greater splendour, and with more success than she had ever 
enjoyed at the head of the most powerful alliances. Alone, 
this island seemed to balance the rest of Europe." 

At home the country was prosperous and the people con- 
tented, proud of their successes abroad, and hailing with 
enthusiasm the accession to the throne of a young King, more 
English than any of his immediate predecessors. In one of the 
numerous addresses presented to the King on his accession to 
the throne, there is a description of the state of the popular feel- 
ing, which, high-flown though it reads, was not exaggerated.^ 

**It gives us great pleasure," wrote the Staffordshire gentry 
and freeholders, "and must afford your Majesty tlie highest 
satisfaction, to find no other contest among your subjects than 
what arises from a noble emulation to excel each other in loy- 
alty and affection to your Majesty's person and government;" 
and Alderman Beckford, in the speech which I have already 
referrefl to, thus described the happy condition of affairs : ' 
"You have upon all occasions, gentlemen, whenever Jiny at- 
tack was made upon the constitution of this kingdom, readily 
stepped forth and stood in the breach ; and you have supported 
the liberties of the nation with firmness and resolution. We 
are now come to times, gentlemen, when there is no occasion 
for that firmness or that resolution, for we have now (praise 
be to God for it) a truly patriot King. You have likewise a 
patriot Minister, and therefore it will be your own fault if 
you are not the happiest people in all Europe." 

It was not, however, their fault that they did not long 
remain so. The earliest acts of the young King added to his 
popularity. In his first speech to Parliament * he said : " Born 

» Annual RegUter, ITfil. p. 47. 
a See The lAtndon Gaz*ttp, r.th to 10th January ITfil. 
» 8ee ReatVn Wotkly Journal, 11th April 1701. 
* November 17tiO. 
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and educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton, 
and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist in pro- 
moting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and warm affec- 
tion to me I consider as the greatest and most permanent 
security of my throne." 

And a few months after, as a sort of earnest of favours to 
come, he declared that he looked upon the independency and 
uprightness of the judges of the land as essential to the im- 
partial administration of justice, as one of the best securities 
to the rights and liberties of his loving subjects, and as most 
conducive to the honour of the Crown; and, with a view of 
securing them greater independence, he recommended that 
their tenure of office should no longer terminate on the demise 
of the Sovereign — a recommendation which was readily 
adopted by Parliament. 

His tone, however, soon changed, and his true disposition 
quickly began to make itself apparent. Saturated with the 
ideas of an autocrat, he determined to be King in fact, and 
not merely in name. Resolutely did he set his face against 
all popular claims or ambitions, resolutely did he refuse to 
submit to the guidance or even advice of his Ministers. 

His first real act of administration was to get rid of his 
Whig Ministers, somewhat tentatively at first, removing some 
of those who occupied smaller offices, and replacing them with 
members of the Tory party, who, after long devotion to the 
expelled Stuart dynasty, had now become reconciled to an 
English-born sovereign, though of the house of Guelph. Soon 
his proceedings in this direction gathered pace. In March 
1761, when Parliament was dissolved, Legge, the Chancellor 
of tlie Exchequer, Pitt's colleague, was dismissed, and the 
Earl of Bute, a Scotchman and a Tory, was appointed Secre- 
tary of State; and so eager did the King soon become in the 
management of State affairs that, while the general election 
was pending, he went the length of interfering in the future 
composition of the House of Commons, by appropriating to 
hiniself a share in the nomination of members for the govern- 
ment boroughs — a proceeding which was then feasible, owing 
to tlie extraordinary system of popular representation existing 
at the time. At last the final blow of the change of policy^ 
was struck, and in October Pitt, the great Minister, was forced 
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to resign — Pitt, who " was called to the Ministry by the voice 
of the people," who had held it with their approbation, and 
luider whom, " for the lirst time, administration and popularity 
were seen united." 

The description of the scene at the Cabinet which ended in 
this result is preserved for us in the pages of the Annual 
Reginter,^ and is instructive in showing the spirit of the Minis- 
ters with whom Pitt had been associated, and who were to 
continue the Government when he ceased to be Minister. 

Pitt had recommended an immediate as against a later decla- 
ration of war against Spain. " This was the time, " he declared, 
*• for humbling the whole house of Bourbon; that if this oppor- 
tunity were let slip, it might never be recovered; and if he 
could not prevail in this instance, he was resolved that this 
was the last time he should sit in that Council. He thanked 
the Ministers of the late King for their support; said he was 
himself called to the Ministry by the voice of the people, to 
whom he considered himself as accountable for his conduct; 
and that he would no longer remain in a situation which made 
him responsible for measures he was no longer allowed to 
guide." 

Lord Granville, who presided in this Council, made him 
this rej)ly : " I find the gentleman is determined to leave us, 
nor can 1 say I am sorry for it, since he would otherwise have 
cerUiinly compelled us to leave him; but if he be resolved to 
assume the right of advising his Majesty, and directing the 
o|M»rati(>ns of the war, to what purpose are we called to this 
Council? When he talks of being responsible to the i^eople, 
he talks the language of the House of Commons, and forgets 
that at this board he is only res|)onsible to the King." 

*M>r right or wrong," wrote a very acute political observer 
in the List century,^ "from that moment, fnmi the resignation 
(»f a servant *given by the people to the King,' a distinction 
w;is formed between the views of the Court and the interests 
of the j>eople." 

It is evident from these facts — tlie supplanting of "Wliig 
Ministers with Tories, the manij)ulati()n of the constitution of 
tlie House of Ccmimons by the King himself, and from the 
stupid sneer of the President of the Council about responsi- 

1 Annual Register, 17(51, p. 43. « The llistory of Two Acts, p. x. 
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bility to the people — that neither the Sovereign, nor the Minis- 
ters, who were mere tools in his hands, would be disposed to 
tolerate any symptoms of independence on the part of the peo- 
ple, either in the public expression of their views on jwlitical 
measures, or still less in any political action, and that the 
Platform or the voice of the people would have to contend 
against the full strength of those great powers in the State. 

Next in order to the Sovereign and his Ministers was the 
House of Lords. Tory as a whole, the Upper House con- 
tained, nevertheless, a considerable Lilxjral element; for many 
of the great noblemen of the country were constantly contend- 
ing for their own ])ower and authority, and were by no means 
disposed to submit to any encroachments of the authority of 
the Crown. But, except as using the people as an instrument 
against persons or measures hostile to themselves, they were 
little disposed to regard with favour any attempt on the part 
of the people really to assume power independent of them. 

Lastly, there was the third estate of the realm — the House 
of Commons. That House ought to have been the guardian, 
and protector, and chanipion of the people, and of their inter- 
ests, but, owing to causes hereafter fully descril)ed, it was at 
this period as hostile to them as either the Lords or the Sover- 
eign, and was as intensely jealous of its owti authority, and as 
vehemently resentful against any shadow of popular trespass 
or encroachment on its particular sphere, as even the most Tory 
meml)er of the House of Lords, or the still more autocratic 
Sovereign on the throne could have wished. 

The House of Commons consisted of 558 members — 513 for 
England and Wales, and 45 for Scotland. The greater num- 
ber of these 558 members owed their seats, not to election bv 
the ])eoi)le, as might he inferred in the case of a country 
rei)uted to be possessed of a system of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, but to direct nomination by the Minister of the day, 
to selection by great county magnates, or to nomination by 
the o^^^lers of Ix) roughs, most of whom were, for lucre's sake, 
staunch supporters of the Ministers. 

There was, however, in it also, as in the House of Lords, a 
popular element, the representatives of the few constituencies 
that were too large to be bril)ed, too fearless to be intimidated. 
This element, though small in numbers, contained men of the 
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first talents, of the sincerest patriotism, and of the highest 
rank and wealth. Few though they were, they rendered the 
utmost service to the popular cause in discussing all the 
measures of the Grovemment, and in informing such public 
opinion as there was of the merits or demerits of Government 
IKilicy. But they were quite unable to cope successfully with 
the marshalled forces of the Government, and, accordingly, 
the majority of the House of Commons, and therefore, in effect, 
the House itself, was a pliant instrument in the hands of the 
Ministers of the Crown, and must practically be reckoned 
among the foes of the Platform and popular action. 

There was thus a most formidable combination of forces 
arrayed against the Platform — King and King^s Ministers, 
House of Lords and House of Commons, and those large num- 
liers of people who were dependent on or attached to those 
powerful bodies or personages. 

Fonuiilable, however, as this array of jKDwers and authorities 
undoubtedly was, there were forces at work in the country 
which would not be deterred even by such opposition, but 
which, despite all, would gradually, though slowly, press for- 
ward and assert themselves. 

The division of the two Houses of Parliament into parties, 
or rather into factions — uneven and unecjual though that divi- 
sion was — led, when a general election occurred, to contests 
in the larger constituencies for Parliamentary representation, 
and these contests brought home at least to some sections of 
the people the import of some of the i)olitical questions of the 
time, awakened their interest, and incited them to take a more 
ai-tive part in political matters. Moreover, the growing ten- 
dencies and ambitions and desires of large sections of the peo- 
])le were all in the direction of taking greater interest in, and 
claiming a share in the government of the country of which 
they formed so imjwrtant a part. 

i hice the people, or any portion of them, began to move at 
all in politics, or to agitate for any political measure, the need 
for ])ublic meeting and public speaking began, and the rise of 
the Platform became inevitable. 

It might be contended that the system of representative 
government which was originally devised and ailopt^Ml by the 
English people as that which would best secure them the self- 
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government they so dearly prized, should have sufficed for all 
the natural or legitimate requirements of the people. But 
even had that system been perfect, which it was very far from 
being, it would have sufficed only for the consideration by the 
Legislature of the questions which the representatives brought 
before Parliament. Consultation and discussion among the 
people themselves were essential preliminaries to complaining, 
or to suggesting remedies. And it was just here that some 
farther means for public discussion than those which existed 
at the time were required. The Press, useful though it was, 
only in part filled this function. More was wanted than even 
it could supply. The Platform alone held out the prospect of 
answering the popular requirements. It was, in fact, the one 
way by which the people could consult among themselves and 
render themselves articulate. The great example set by 
Parliament itself of meeting and discussing and settling the 
affairs of the nation was before them. What better example 
could they follow, what better course than meeting and dis- 
cussing and saying their say when events occurred which 
closely and immediately affected themselves? Up to the end 
of the reign of George II. the people had submitted to the 
existing state of things. 

But with the accession of a new King, and the opposition 
evoked and engendered by his autocratic policy, the tenden- 
cies of tlie people towards action in the political affairs of the 
nation became stronger and more persistent. They began to 
have recourse to the Platform, at first naturally and spontane- 
ously, and later, as they learned to appreciate its advantages, 
and became familiar with its power. 

It was not, however, without opposition, without discourage- 
ment, without long years of suffering, persecution, and grievous 
trials, that the people at last made good their right to the Plat- 
form as the medium of the expression of their will, as the 
instrument for supplying the deficiencies of the system of 
representative government, and ultimately as the censor and 
controller of Parliament itself. 

The early part of George II I. 's reign may, I think, be fairly 
assigned as tlie period in our history when the I'latform began 
to make its ai)])earance in public life — when the seeds long 
dormant began to show above ground and to put forth their 
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strength. Cases of popular clamour there had been previous 
to this date — such, for instance, as the agitation in 1733, when 
Sir Eobert Walpole projwsed a scheme of excise — but it was 
only in the commencement of the reign of George III. that 
the Platform assumed a definite shape or coherence as a sys- 
tem, and entered on a steadily progressive career, the various 
steps of which can be clearly and definitely traced. It was 
then, too, that there occurred what may be regarded as practi- 
cally the earliest example of the system of Platform agitation 
in this country. 

In Mai-ch 1703 the Government of the day, with Pitt's suc- 
cessor, the Earl of Bute, as Prime Minister, introduced into 
Parliament a Bill imposing a tax upon Cider and Perry. This 
law conferred on the officers of Excise the right of entering 
and searching any private house where cider or perry might 
be made at any hour of the day or night. " This duty," wrote 
the Annual RegiMer of that year, "was one concerning which 
verj' sol)er men might have had their doubts. It gave to all 
the discontented the fairest opportunity which could be fur- 
nished, of raising a popular clamour, and inflaming the whole 
nation." This opportunity was as fully availed of, as the cir- 
cumstances of the times admitted. The proposed was received 
with the most intense indignation in the cider counties, and a 
gr<»at popular clamour arose at this outrageous infringement of 
the privacy and sanctity of a man's own home. The city of 
I^ndon, ever ready to take the leiid in all measures of defence 
of public and private liberty, "whose ill-temj)er had always a 
most prevalent and extensive influence, exerted itself beyond 
the efforts of the most " violent j>eriods to ])revent this scheme 
from passing into law,"* and the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council "instructed" their representatives, in the 
most pressing terms, to oppose it, and "they successively peti- 
tioned every branch of the Legislature against it — a ]>rocee(l- 
ing which, though by no means illegal or blamable, has no 
precedent that we can recollect." 

I^ird Bute was told that there was a Petition to Ikj presented 
to the King. " Wounded to the quick by a resolution to carry 
the voice of the people to the tlirone without his interven- 
tion ■'- he offered, if they would stop the Petition, to liave the 

* Annual RttjUter^ 1763, p. 35. ^ 77^^ History of the Minority, eU*., p. 110. 
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Act repealed next session. The offer, however, came to noth- 
ing; the Bill was pressed on through the House of Lords, and 
the instant it emerged from there, the Petition to the King 
was presented. 

The Petition most humbly showed " that the exposing private 
houses to be entered into and searched at pleasure, by persons 
unknown, will be a badge of slavery upon your people," and 
the petitioners humbly implored his Majesty not to give his 
assent to so much of the Bill as subjected the makers of |>erry 
or cider to excise laws. But it was in the cider counties them- 
selves that the real Platform agitation took place. We get 
glim])ses of it, with its meetings, in the meagre newspaper 
reports of the time, sufficient just to show us what it was like. 

** Gloucester, 11th April. — On Saturday last an address of 
thanks was presented to Charles Barrow, M.P. for the town, 
by Deputation from a public meeting of a large number of his 
constituents, who drew up and signed the same at the Boot- 
hall in this city."^ Two days later — "At a meeting of the 
gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of tlie county of Glouces- 
ter, held at the Tolsey, in the city of Gloucester, on this day, 
it was unanimously resolved that the thanks of this meeting 
be given to Mr. Chester, the worthy representative of this 
county, for his zealous opposition to the Bill for laying an 
additional duty on Cider and Perry, to be paid by the maker, 
and levied by way of excise; that since the said Bill has, to 
the misfortune of this county, passed into a law, he be desired 
in the next Session of Parliament to exert his utmost en- 
deavours to procure the repeal of that law ; and that whosoever 
shall be chose to represent this county upon the present vacancy, 
be desired to join Mr. Chester in endeavouring to obtain the 
repeal of the said law." ^ 

The contemporary writer in the Annual Register gives us 
some further particulars. 

" Every method was taken to continue the ferment without 
doors. The fury of the populace was let loose, and everything 
was full of tumult and disorder. Virulent libels, audacious 
beyond the exanii)le of former licentiousness, were circulated 
through the nation, in which nothing was sacred, and no 
character was spared." 

1 See The Public Advertiser, 14th April 17()3. a Pficl. 24th April 1763. 
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That the agitation must have reached a considerable height 
is evident when we are told that " the discontents which this 
Act produced in the cider counties seemed to threaten the in- 
ternal peace of those parts, and Government was so seriously 
alarmed by the probability of popular tumults, that they 
immediately ordered several bodies of troops to march towards 
the different scenes of the expected disturbance, and there to 
form a line of some hundred miles in length, in order to pre- 
vent any breaches of the peace, and to enforce the execution 
of this unconstitutional law." * 

In the midst of this contention the Earl of Bute, the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the King's favourite, resigned.^ 
The j)ost of Prime Minister was conferred on George Grenville, 
but the plan of the administration was not changed, and the 
new Government was not disposed to repeal the objectionable 
tax. The agitation, though balked for a time, did not at once 
cease, for on 26th February 1766, three years later, several 
Petitions were presented to the Commons from the counties of 
Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Devon, Somerset, and others, 
for the repeal of the Act which imposed the tax. And now 
** so thoroughly had many gentlemen changed their sentiments 
with regard to this tax, or at least with regard to the mode of 
raising it, that the Bill for its repeal passed through both 
Houses, and received the Royal assent, without meeting with 
any considerable opposition in any part of its progress,"* and 
**this first victory was celebrated with every tumultuous dem- 
onstration of joy." 

Here, then, we have on a small scale the first example of the 
action of the Platform with its attendant meetings to petition, 
meetings to thank existing representatives for conduct which 
was approved by their constituents, and meetings to fix quali- 
fications for any new members, and what also is very memora- 
ble, the agitation was successful. The Platform had given the 
first proof of its utility. 

> The Uintory of the Minoritij^ p. 125 (4th impression). 

' Lord Liverpool (son of the Prime Minister) wrote : " My father has often 
told me that Geonre IIL and Lonl Bute difTere<l upon some point; that they 
had a meeting; in Kew Gardens, that at that meeting the King urgeci I»rd 
But« upon this point, and that the King then toUJ him, * If you do not carry 
this matter out as I wish, we must part.' Lord Bute did not acquiesce, and 
ljor\ Bute left his place." — The Croker Papers, vol. iii. p. 177. 

• Parliamentary HUtory, 1766, vol. xvi. p. 206. 
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It was an episode in our history but briefly referred to, or 
lightly treated by many historians who failed to discern its 
true import; yet was it of far greater consequence in the 
lessons it taught, and in the precedent it set, than many events 
on which they lavished pages of description. 

A short time was to elapse after this successful inauguration 
of the Platform before the peace of the Government was again 
disturbed by its voice. 

And here it may be remarked that from the very outset of 
its career down to the present time the one abiding object of 
the Platform has been to gain influence over the House 
of Commons. 

There were two ways by which that influence could be 
gained : the first by influencing the electors in their choice of 
the component parts of the House of Commons — that is to 
say, in the election of the individual members of the House ; 
and the other, by influencing members once they were in the 
House, and thus influencing the decisions of the House. 

One incident which occurred in the year 1768 is most in- 
structive in showing how little influence the Platform then 
exercised on the component parts of that House. 

The mayor of the city of Oxford, in conjunction with the 
bailiffs and several of the aldermen, eighteen in all, calmly, 
and in a most business-like sort of way, wrote a letter under 
their common seal to the two sitting members, stating that 
they would elect them again at the next general election for a 
certain sum of money — £7500,^ — and acquainting them, that 
unless they complied with that condition, they certainly should 
not meet with their support.^ This letter was produced in 
the House by the members who received it, and there read. 
Instantly the pure and immaculate House flashed up into 
well-simulated anger. The opportunity of gaining the credit 
of virtue, by indignantly reproving its own vices in others, 
was too tempting to be lost. The writers of the letter were 
forthwith arrested by order of the House and committed to 
Newgate Prison; nor were they discharged until after a whole- 
some confinement, and after they had set forth their hearty 
sorrow and sincere contrition, and had been reprimanded on 

1 Spo the Weston MSS., Parliamentanj Papers, 1885, vol. xliv. p. 410. 

2 Oldfield's Bepresentative Hiftory, vol. iv. p. 352. 
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their knees by the Speaker,* in probably the most exquisitely 
l*harisaic speech in the whole history of English Parliamentary 
eloquence. 

** A more enormous crime you could not well commit," said 
the Speaker, addressing the kneeling penitents in the presence 
of the whole House, " since a deeper wound could not have 
been given to the Constitution itself than by the open and 
dangerous attempt which you have made to subvert the freedom 
and independence of this House. The freedom of this House 
is the freedom of this country, which can continue no longer 
than while the voices of the electors are uninfluenced by any 
base or venal motive. For if abilities and integrity are no 
recommendation to the electors, if those who bid highest for 
their voices are to obtain them from such detestable consider- 
ations, this House will not be the representatives of the people 
of Great Britain. Instead of being the guardians and pro- 
tectors of their liberties, instead of redressing the grievances 
of the subject, this House itself will be the author of the 
worst of grievances; it will become the venal instrument of 
|>ower to reduce this happy nation, the envy and admiration 
of the world, to the lowest state of misery and servitude." 

The picture of the House of Commons as given by the 
S|^aker was incorrect only in this, that scarcely one word of 
what he said regarding the House was true. The House of 
Commons was almost the reverse of everything he depicted it. 
Abilities and integrity were, with few exceptions, no recom- 
mendation to the electors ; those who bid highest for the voices 
of the electors did obtain them ; and the House itself was the 
venal instrument of power to reduce the nation to the lowest 
state of misery and servitude — and the worst of the speech was 
this, that the Speaker himself must have known these things. 

The composition of the House of Commons at that time was, 
it may be truly said, absolutely uninfluenced by the Platform, 
if we except two or three of the metropolitan constituencies. 

An admirable description of the general features and spirit 
of the first Parliament in George III.'s reign was given in a 
letter which appeared in The Gentleman'' s Magazine^ on the 
eve of the general election of 17G8 : — 

> Parliamentary HMory, vol. xv\., 17G8, 10th February. 
' Sec The Qen(leman*s Xtaf^azine, March 17G8, p. 114. 
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" The time is now come when the people are acknowledged 
to be the fountain of power, and the constitution of this happy 
country reverts once more to its first principles. . . . 

" It was, I think, the general and established rule to vote 
with the Treasury Bench, and as those who sat there were fre- 
quently changed in these last seven years, the resolutions of 
the House became as various and contradictory. *No peace 
that shall leave the two branches of the house of Bourbon 
united,' says one Minister: *War everlasting,' echoed the 
worthy representatives of the people. * Peace on any terms,' 
says the favourite Minister: *We are an undone bankrupt 
nation ! ' cried the House. * Cider ought to be taxed! ' declared 
the same genius: * Double tax cider, by all means,' answered 
the Parliament. * It was a damned thing to tax cider!' ex- 
claims the next dictator: *Ay, damn the cider taxers and all 
their friends, ' replied the Commons of Great Britain. 

"* America should pay her proportion of her own expenses,' 
says the great finance Minister. * Nothing so reasonable!' 
cries Parliament; *we won't hear a word against it.' * America 
pays too much already; . . . take oif their taxes and allow 
them to trade with other nations,' were the opinions of the 
next in order. * liepeal, rej^eal ; no taxes, no duties ! and free 
ports for America,' resounded through St. Stephen's Chapel. 
It would be endless to recapitulate all the instances of the 
most shameless servility, and want of principjle, in the wretched 
tools we have just got rid of. I hope we shall never see their 
like again." 

The hope thus expressed was unfortunately a vain one. 

At the general election which took place in 1768, at the end 
of the septennial period of Parliamentary existence, the old 
crew of "King's friends," — sinecure-holders, place-hunters, 
jobbers, and boroughmongers, — all came trooping back elected, 
nominated, or appointed by themselves. "The buying and 
selling of seats," says Jxynl Stanhope, "was probably more 
prevalent, and certainly more public and notorious than in any 
former general election.* 

"I fear," wrote Weston on the 10th December 1767 to his 
friend Underwood, ^ "there is no room to doubt but the vile 
traffic you mention is more generally practised than it ever 

1 I>ord Stanhopc'8 History of EiujUind, vol. v. p. 288. 

2 See Weston MSS., Parliamentary Papers, 1885, vol. xliv. p. 409. 
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was. The instances you talked of appear to me more numer- 
ous and of greater magnitude than I remember to liave heard 
of at any former period." 

These statements present at best a gruesome picture, but we 
can form from them an idea of the position of the Platform : 
On one side, high hills of prerogative and pretensions which 
would have to be laid low ; on the other, pestiferous valleys of 
corruption and abomination which would have to be filled up, 
before the work of the Platform should be accomplished, and the 
government of the country brought into the people's own hands. 

Reform or progress must have seemed well-nigh hopeless 
then to men desirous of reform, for a vicious circle existed 
which appeared to preclude the possibility of making even a 
beginning. If men bribed electors to return them to Parlia- 
ment, and if the electors were willing to be bribed, and to leave 
their representatives a free hand in Parliament, what end was 
there to be to it? Where could argument or reason or any- 
thing else intervene? 

There was, it is true, a small leaven of independent con- 
stituencies, there was a small leaven also of independent mem- 
bers of Parliament, and a small leaven of independent elec- 
tors; but was it possible that they could ever grow to such 
strength as to leaven the mass? 

One hopeful sign there was of a political awakening of the 
people at this election of 1768 — a considerable increase in the 
number of contests as compared with 1761, — hopeful, because 
every contest gave an impetus to the Platform, and, for a brief 
time, awakened or stirred the political feelings and curiosity 
of the people. Even those who were not electors became par- 
ticipators in the bustle and excitement of an election, and thus 
the circle of political ambitions and knowledge widened. 
Some fifty -eight or sixty contests took place, ^ of which eight 
were in counties,' and about sixteen in borough constituencies 
of a respectable size. 

Amongst these contests was one for ever memorable — that 
for the county of Middlesex — which resulted in the return to 
Parliament of John Wilkes, and in the establishment of the 
Platform once and for ever as the mouthpiece of the people. 

* See The Political RetjiMer, by Almon, vol. iii. p. 341. 
s Berkshire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Elssex, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Nor> 
folk, and Westmoreland. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST GREAT PLATFORM CAMPAIGN 

The Middlesex election of 1768, remarkable in many ways, is 
most of all memorable for having brought the Platform so 
prominently and conspicuously before the entire country as to 
rivet public attention on it, and to prevent its ever after fading 
into oblivion. In every way the action of the Platform on 
this occasion displayed an enormous advance on its previous 
effort. In the agitaticm against the cider tax which has just 
been described, the Platform had been resorted to only to a 
limited extent — scarcely a report of its proceedings finding its 
way into the Press — and the question at issue had been com- 
paratively a small one, affecting only a few counties in the 
soutli and west of England. In the agitation which sprang 
from this Middlesex election, and which may justly be de- 
scribed as the first great Platform campaign, a constitutional 
principle of the most vital consequence was involved, affecting 
not merely a few counties, but every county and borough con- 
stituency in Great Britain, and every Parliamentary elector 
in the country. The actual struggle was between no less im- 
portant combatants than the House of Commons on the one 
side, and one of the foremost constituencies in the country on 
the other, and the various incidents were fully chronicled in 
the newsj)ai)er Press of the time, and circulated far and wide. 

To trace the struggle from the beginning, it is necessary to 
go back a few years, for the earlier incidents in connection 
with it occurred in the period described in the last chapter. 

The central figure in the strife on the popular side — Fate's 
puppet as it were — was John Wilkes. He had been elected 
to and sat in the first Parliament of George III.'s reign as 
memlKjr for Aylesbury. In 1762 he founded a periodical 
paper called Tlie North Briton, which he made the vehicle for 
32 
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vehement attacks on the Government. On the 23d April 1763 
the celebrated " Number 4o " of that paper appeared, contain- 
ing a severe criticism on the King's speech, but throwing all 
the blame on the Ministers, who, according to the theory of the 
Constitution, were responsible for it. So daring a liberty was 
construed by the Tory Ministers into an attack on the King 
himself, and could not for a moment be tolerated by the then 
Government. A "General Warrant"* was issued by the Sec- 
retary of State, directing the arrest of the authors, printers, 
and publishers of the paper, without even naming or describing 
them, and it having been ascertained that Wilkes was the 
author of the obnoxious article, he was seized and sent to the 
Tower. He obtained a writ of habeas corpus, and was released 
by the Court of Common Pleas, which decided that, being a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, the privilege of Parliament had 
been violated in his person. The King and his Ministers, how- 
eVer, were not to be thus easily balked of revenge, and a for- 
mal prosecution was forthwith instituted against him for libel. 

In January 1764, during his absence in France, whither he 
had gone for his health, he was expelled from the House of 
Commons for having written " a scandalous and seditious libel," 
the " libel " being a paper which had been only written and had 
never been published, and which had been stolen from his 
house at the instigation of one of the Ministers. A little later 
the prosecution resulted in his conviction, and as he did not 
appear to receive sentence, he was outlawed. The peoi)le 
regarded the vindictive and high-handed proceedings of his 
opponents as nothing less than persecution, and extended to 
him their ftill sympathy. But out of sight abroad, he was 
so(m more or less out of mind. Not, however, for long. 

In 1768, the seven years of the life of Parliament having 
expired, he returned home, and on the very eve of the general 
election apjwared on the hustings in Guildhall, and declared 
himself a candidate for the city of London. 

1 Bnrjfh, in his Di»qtihUion» (vol. iii. p. 2.52, 1775), has desrribecl what a 
General Warrant was. "General Warrants are not a whit more rec^oncilable 
to liberty tlian the French King's I^ettres de Cachet. A General Warrant lays 
half the people of a town at the mercy of a set of ruffian officers, let loose upon 
th«m by a 8ecretar\' of State, who n.nsumes over the persons and pai>ers of the 
most innocent a power which a British Kxn^ dares not assume, and delegates 
it to the dregs of the people." 

VOL. I D 
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Beaten there, he at once announced his intention of stand- 
ing for Middlesex, then a populous constituency, which he did, 
and he was returned for that county at the top of the poll. As 
an outlaw he could not have legally stood for Parliament; but 
the Lord Chief-Justice having decided that the outlawry was 
illegal, he was freed from all disqualification on that account; 
and to purge himself thoroughly from all api)earance of op])o- 
sition to the law, he surrendered to receive and undergo the 
sentence of imprisonment which was hanging over him. How 
angry the King was at his election may be gathered from his 
letter to Lord North, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

"I think it highly proper to apprise you," wrote the King, 
" that tlie expulsion of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very essen- 
tial, and must be effected." ^ 

AMiilst in prison, Wilkes addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of State on the subject of the riots which ensued on his im- 
prisonment, and on the high-handed action of the military; 
and when Parliament met in the following year the House of 
Commons, incited thereto by the King, on the 3d of February 
1709, voted this letter "an insolent and scandalous and sedi- 
tious libel,"* and uj)on motion made he was expelled the 
House by 219 votes against 137, a majority of 82, " which is a 
much smaller one than one could either wish or expect on such 
an occasion." Expelling him was one thing, preventing his re- 
election was quite another. He offered himself again for elec- 
tion, and in his address to the electors he very pointedly 
remarked "If once the Ministry shall be i)erraitted to say 
whom the freeholders shall not choose, the next step will be to 
tell them whom they shall choose." 

Within a fortnight he was re-elected. The very next day 
the now irate House of Commons took the momentous decision 
which was the cause of all the subsequent trouble, and voted 
by a mere resolution that having been expelled, he was incapa- 
ble of sitting in the same Parliament, and that "the election 
was therefore void." Tliis view was not accepted by the elec- 
tors of Middlesex, who, on the contrary, in the next month, 
with much determination and enthusiasm re-elected him unan- 

1 See 77i« Corrp^jmndenre of Kinr/ Georr/c the Third with Lord North. 
King to North, 2r>th April 17l»8, Vol. i. p. 2. 
^ Parliamentary/ Uistonjf vol. xvi. p. 545. 
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imously. On the day following this re-election, so hot now 
was the temper of the King, King's Ministers, and " King's 
friends," the House of Commons again declared his election 
void, and again a new writ was issued. This time a Colonel 
Luttrell was put up by the King and the Ministry (with a 
promise to pay his election expenses) to oppose Wilkes. At 
this election* Colonel Luttrell got 296 votes against Wilkes's 
1143, and the House of Commons having already declared 
Wilkes disqualified from being returned, decided that Colonel 
Luttrell was duly elected, and gave him the seat. 

*'The action of the House of Commons," wrote the King 
complacently to Lord North,* "must greatly tend to destroy 
that outrageous licentiousness that has been so successfully 
raised by wicked and disappointed men." 

Other less one-sided men than the autocratic sovereign who 
wanted to have everything his own way thought differently, 
and, as the sequel proved, more correctly. The action of the 
House of Commons had quite a different result from what the 
King anticipated. No public measure, we are told, since 
the accession of the House of Hanover excited so general an 
alarm, or caused so universal a discontent.' The gist of the 
dispute lay in this — that the chosen and elected representative 
of the electors of Middlesex was not disqualified from sitting 
in Parliament by any existing law, but solely by a resolution 
of the House of Commons. Therefore to exclude him without 
statutory authority, and to seat another candidate in his place, 
was to make a resolution of the House of Commons equal in 
effect to an Act of Parliament — that is to say, equal to a law 
made by both Houses of Parliament and the Crown. If such 
a thing as this could be done, and if a practically irresponsible 
House of Commons could erect itself into a despotic power 
more dangerous even than the Crown itself, there was an end 
to the Constitution, to the whole system of representation, and 
to freedom of election. 

The quarrel undoubtedly was a very serious one. A corrupt 
and subservient House of Commons, ordered by the Ministers, 
who were directed by the King himself, had come into contest 

1 \Mh April 1709. 

' Correttpitndence bft^reen Genrrje III. and Lord Xorth, vol. i. p. 0. 

* See The Anntuil Retfifter, 1709, p. 68*. 
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with one of the most populous, powerful, and intelligent con- 
stituencies in the kingdom, and in that contest was involved 
absolutely the most vital of all the rights of the people, that 
of selecting their own representatives. No event could by any 
human ingenuity have been contrived more calculated to evoke 
a powerful expression of popular opinion. 

That the King and Government should provoke such a 
quarrel shows the overweening sense they had of their own 
power, and the contempt they had for the people. The result 
must have come upon them as a disagreeable surprise. For 
the first time in the history of the country the Platform was 
appealed to on a widely extended scale ; it was adopted by the 
popular party as a weapon both of defence and offence, and 
was employed as a political engine, with the deliberate and 
avowed object of directly contesting and influencing the action 
of Parliament. Many people who up to this had been impas- 
sive and easy-going, felt the greatness of the provocation 
given them by the Government, and the importance of the 
issue, and they gathered together in public meetings in a man- 
ner hitherto unknown. Their voice was expressed by the Plat- 
form, with a vigour and determination quite unprecedented, 
and was conveyed to Parliament by Petitions in language far 
less deferential than usual, and that must have jarred strangely 
on royal and Ministerial ears. Startling events these, preg- 
nant with consequences to be felt for ever through the history 
of our country. 

Of Wilkes's personal character it is unnecessary to speak. 
Bad as it was, it was forgotten under or condoned by the per- 
secution he endured. It is strange how often in history a 
])erson of indifferent or even bad character is the champion or 
ligurehead of a great principle. From 1769 to 1772 "he was 
the sole unrivalled idol of the people, who lavished on him all 
in their power to bestow, as if willing to prove that in Eng- 
land it was possible for an individual to be great and important 
through them alone." 

Tlie popular excitement increased. "As to the Wilke- 
mania," wrote Sedgwick to Weston on the 4th March, " Heaven 
only knows how long it will rage, how far it will extend, or 
what will be the end of it! Far from showing any symptoms 
of abatement it seems spreading upward to classes which are 
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not usually liable to the infection of popular frenzy,"^ and 
referring to **the great Mr. Edmund Burke," who had already 
shown his intention of supporting the popular cause, he adds, 
'* Is it not most extraordinary that a man of such distinguished 
knowledge should join the incendiary and his rabble? and is 
not their acquisition of such a leader strong encouragement to 
acts of greater audacity? " 

A detailed description of some few of the meetings enables 
us to form a fairly accurate idea of the agitation as a whole, 
and of the action of the Platform. 

It was on the 16th of April 1769 that the House of Com- 
mons declared that Colonel Luttrell was duly elected. On 
the very next day the Platform broke silence. A numerous 
body, some 800 or upwards, of the freeholders of the county 
of Middlesex met at the Assembly Rooms at Mile-end, to 
consider the proper measures to be pursued for maintaining 
the freedom of elections, and for supporting their rights and 
privileges. 

The movement was so natural and spontaneous that it is evi- 
dent this was not the first time they had assembled together. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Sawbridge, who stated that the 
reason of their being called together was to consider of ways 
and means to seek for redress against the invaders of their 
right of election ; he submitted to them to consider and pro- 
jK>se what the law and constitution would enable them to do to 
prevent the fatal consequences of their yielding to the methods 
that had been taken to set aside a representative duly chosen 
by the legal electors of any county or place. A Mr. Townsend, 
M.P., then made "a very elegant and animated speech," and 
]»ro posed that a committee of 100 freeholders should be chosen 
to consider what measures should be adopted for obtaining the 
redress of their grievances, and for fixing on a plan that might 
serve to confirm to them the rights (if there were any) that 
still remained unviolated, and to recover those which had been 
violently and unjustly wrested from them, especially that im- 
portant leading right on which all others depended — the right 
of election. Tlie Rev. Mr. Home, Wilkes's most vigorous and 
anient supporter, afterwards better known as Horne-Tooke, 
made a strong speech. Some furtlier motions were proposed, 

1 Weston MSS., Parliamentary Paper i^ vol. xliv. 1885, p. 413. 
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and all being carried, the meeting adjourned to the 27th of 
April. ^ On that day they again met, and after several speeches 
an address which had been composed in the meantime (by Mr. 
Home) was approved and signed. The address was not to the 
House of Commons, but to the King, and, far from confining 
itself to the mere question of Wilkes's rejection by the House 
of Commons, contained a long list of grievances, a regular let- 
ting loose of the pent-up waters of bitterness.^ The King's 
opinion that the action of the House of Commons would destroy 
" that outrageous licentiousness " was scarcely becoming veri- 
fied. The petitioners asserted that they had seen English 
subjects, and even a member of the Legislature, arrested by a 
"general warrant," issued by a Secretary of State, contrary to 
the law of the land; their houses rifled and plundered, their 
papers seized, and used as evidence upon trial, and their bodies 
committed to close imprisonment, the Habeas Corpus eluded, 
trial by jury discountenanced, petitions treated unjustly, by the 
selection only of such parts as might be wrested to criminate 
the petitioner, and the refusal to hear those which might pro- 
cure redress; mobs and riots hired and raised by the Ministry, 
in order to justify and recommend their own illegal proceed- 
ings, and to prejudice his Majesty's mind by false insinuations 
against the loyalty of his Majesty's subjects; the freedom of 
election violated by corrupt and undue influence; resolutions 
of one branch of the Legislature set up as the law of the land ; 
public money shamefully squandered and unaccounted for; 
and a host of other grievances too numerous to be detailed 
here. " We see ourselves deprived even of the franchises of 
Englishmen, reduced to the most abject state of slavery," 
they said, and they besought his Majesty "to banish those evil 
and pernicious counsellors whose suggestions tend to deprive 
your people of their dearest and most essential rights." 

One can picture to one's self the stamping wrath with which 
these statements, most of which were true, must have been 
read by tlie Sovereign and his Ministers — those "evil and 
pernicious counsellors." What audacity that the sufferers 
should dare to state their grievances; how outrageous that 

1 The Political Ref/i»ter, by Alinon, vol. iv. p. 29G. 

2 For a copy of the Petition see The Political Hefjister, by Almon, vol. iv. 
p. Ml. 
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they should resent unjust treatment, or venture to call in ques- 
tion the actions of the Government; how still more irritating 
that full reports of the meetings, and of the speeches, and a 
copy of the abominable address should be blazoned forth 
throughout the land by the Press. 

" It is surely in some parts the most impudent paper that 
ever was penned," wrote Sedgwick to Weston; " it seems well 
calculated to inflame the multitude." 

It was not, however, the statement of grievances that was 
likely to inflame the multitude, but the grievances themselves. 

Had the affair ended here it would have been unpleasant 
enough to those in authority ; but it was only beginning instead 
of ending. 

The reports of the speeches at the meetings, and the copy of 
the Address, which were published in the papers and spread 
far and wide, gave plenty of material for thought to fresh 
numbers of the people, and raised many suggestive questions. 

" I see," wrote Sedgwick to Weston on the 12th June, " they 
are spreading the contagion by circular letters." ^ 

Some two months later the contagion appears to have so 
far spread that the citizens of London held a meeting at the 
Guildhall to " Address " or " Petition " as the Middlesex free- 
holders had done. A letter of Edmund Burke, presumably to 
Lord Rockingham, gives a very graphic account of the meet- 
ing, and teaches us something of the Platform at this time.^ 

*'Thi9 day," he wrote, "I squeezed myself into Guildhall, 
where I remained until four o'clock, and I assure you that I 
am not much more than barely alive." 



" Mr. Lovell (the author of the Petition to which the Livery 
agreed) made a speech; not a bad one, had it been less ora- 
torical. Indeed, I am rather rash in saying so, for when he 
bawled, as a true orator ought, I did not very well hear him; 
when he spoke under his voice I heard him very distinctly. 
He ended by reading the Petition. It is in substance the same 
as that from Middlesex, but I think it brings it more home to 

1 See Weston MSS., Parlittmentary Puperf, 1885, vol. xliv. p. 415. 
• 8©e Memoirs of the Marquis of Ritrkimjhain, by the Earl of Albemarle, 
Tol. ii. p. 96. 
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the King's Ministers, not the present only, but the past; and 
calls for redress in very strong terms. It has all the absurdi- 
ties of the Middlesex Petition, but I think that it is a more 
direct attack, better pointed, and in most places better ex- 
pressed; when the Petition was read, the mayor came forward 
and desired an alteration in the Bill" (Petition?) "by leaving 
out the words Lord Mayor. There was some hissing; however 
Mr. Pearson read it so altered, and then a motion was made, 
that the mayor and sheriffs be desired to deliver the Petition 
to the King, and that the four members be requested to attend 
the mayor. Ladbroke came forward, and after a good deal of 
clapping and hissing, he told them that he spoke merely to 
signify his intention of obeying their commands. The ap- 
plause was then general and unmixed. 

"Beckford made his usual speech — short Parliaments — 
every article of the Petition true — some articles true — most 
articles true — all that he had heard true — heard very little 
— his duty to obey any commands of his constituents, provided 
they are wise and reasonable commands, and so forth. How- 
ever, one expression he did use, which I think bold: that *all 
our misfortunes arose from a corrupt and venal Parliament.' 

"Trecothick then spoke, but I did not hear a single word. 
The applause, however, was as full as if all had been heard. 
It was indeed very great, and nothing but that given to Beck- 
ford could exceed it. On the question for the Petition there 
was not a single hand against it. One man, indeed, attempted 
to make a speech in opposition to it, but his voice was drowned 
in a cry to throw him off the hustings. Thus it was carried 
with all possible triumph and exultation. The conduct and 
management was able, and except the clamour of applause and 
censure, nothing resembling tumult, considering the assembly 
and the occasion. 

" If the Ministry can stand this the people have no influence." 

A couple of days later, "the gentlemen, clergy, and free- 
holders of the county of Surrey " met at Epsom to consider the 
best constitutional measures to be taken in support of the 
right of ,'elections, and adopted a petition to the King. By 
August the country was beginning to move in the matter. 
The freeholders of Worcestershire mot and petitioned. 

"We see," wrote the Worcester freeholders, "nothing in 
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this case which may not become our own. It appears to us 
the common cause of all the electors of Great Britain, against 
the wicked designs ot a set of men who have contrived by evil 
practices and treacherous artifices to deceive and surprise the 
representatives of your people into a conduct repugnant to the 
ends of their institution, and destructive of those rights which 
they were expressly intended to support."* 

Then the electors of Westminster, to the number of 7000, 
met in Westminster Hall, and after listening to speeches 
atlopted a petition to the King.* 

In September a very respectable meeting of the freeholders 
of Buckinghamshire assembled at Aylesbury, Edmund Burke 
being among the number of those present, he being at this time 
an energetic supporter of the Platform.' A short time pre- 
viously he had written to Lord Kockingham, to whom he was 
l*rivate Secretary : " It is tlie intention of the Ministry, and it 
will be in their i)ower, in case the i>etitioners should be com- 
I»aratively few, to make an example of terror to all future 
att^'uipts of exj)ressing the sense of the people in any other 
way than by the votes of tlie House of Commons. ... If we 
mean to get redress we must strengthen the hands of the mi- 
nority within doors, by the accession of the public opinion 
strongly declared to the Court, which is the source of the 
whole mischief." 

And jifter the meeting he wrote: "The town hall was quite 
full, not fewer than 400, many of them substantial people " ; 
this too, ** though everything had been done to traverse us; 
the terrors of the House of Commons were held over many, 
and the word was, *The King will despise your Petitions, and 
then what will you do? Will you go into rebellion? ' " 

A few days later several noblemen and gentlemen of the 
county of Gloucester met, and then Devon, Somerset, and 
several other counties, and Bristol, Exeter, and several other 
towns, held their meetings, and both by the Platform and by 
Petition joined in the general protest.* 

1 S*H* Almon'.H Politiral Rrffhtfir, vol. v. p. 110. 

* r<»pi«^ of the P*'tition.s from Bristol, Cornwall, Derbyshiro, Horofonl, 
Worr<»«tor«hirf», an<l LiveriKwl are jrfven, vol. v. p. 115 of The Politiral Hefj- 
istpr, bv Altuon, 1770. 

« Burkp'H Workf, vol. I. p. 01 (1852). 

* See also Memoirs of the Revjn of Oeortje III., by Horace Wali)ole, vol. iii. 
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It is interesting, in this the first extensive Platform agita- 
tion, to look behind the scenes at the discussions of the leaders 
of the popular party as to the best line of action to be taken 
in the circumstances. All appear to have been in favour of 
meetings and Platforming, though there was some little differ- 
ence of opinion as to the policy to be advocated from the Plat- 
form and the action to be taken by the meetings.^ 

Lord Rockingham had no difficulty in approving the mode 
of petitioning the Crown "as being the only adequate and 
proper measure "; and Burke gave his voice in favour of this 
course rather than that of " instructions to their representa- 
tives." "I confess," he wrote, "lam, when the objects are 
well chosen, rather more fond of the method of petition, be- 
cause it carries more the air of uniformity and concurrence, 
and being more out of the common road, and yet, I apprehend, 
constitutional enough, it will be more striking and more suitable 
to the magnitude of the occasion." * 

Lord Rockingham, Wedderburn, and Lee sketched out a Pe- 
tition for the meeting which was about to be held in York, but 
Sir G. Savile, one of tlie members of that county, pointed out 
the objection to j^etitioning the King for dissolution, namely, 
" that it was against the stream of the Constitution to call on 
the Crown for help against the House of Commons, and that 
trying to lessen the power of the House of Commons was 
always lessening liberty;" but he evidently attached little real 
importance to the objection, for the same plan was among the 
three courses of action which he himself suggested, namely, 
to petition the King for dissolution, the House of Commons 
for a rehearing, or to give instructions to their members. 

Ultimately the course adopted was to recommend a Petition 
to the Crown for a new choice of representatives. Sir G. Savile 
attended the meeting at York, for which this Petition had been 
drafted, and he afterwards wrote describing it: "The number 
of persons at the meeting is differently guessed at, but I fancy 
8(K) is as near the mark as any, and the property very consid- 
erable. Sir G. Armytage opened, by requesting the two mem- 
bers would give an account of the transaction, their opinion 
upon it, and their notions of a remedy. After we had done, 
he moved a Petition, was seconded by Sir C. Wray; and here 

* BockiiKjham Memoirs^ vol. ii. p. 105. ^ Burke's Works, vol. i. p. 85. 
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it had like to have ended unanimous, had not one person ex- 
pressed a desire to be heard against it. This gave Wedder- 
bum an opportunity of answering, which he did in a pretty 
long speech, and very well. Three hands were held up on the 
first question, but on the final one it was nem. con. The pro- 
I)osed Petition was then read, which is, I think, in every 
resi)ect by a great deal the best of any yet produced in any 
county ; indeed, I think, the only one that is correct and con- 
stitutionally to the point."* 

Certainly this display of popular feeling, with its appeal to 
public meetings, and its startlingly sudden adoption of the 
Platform as a political weapon, was an astonishing event, 
though it was quite true, as remarked at the time by Sir John 
Cavendish, member for Yorkshire: "In public matters there 
is no other method of collecting the sense of the people than 
by meetings of that sort." 

This, however, was a truth new to most people, and which 
had not as yet gained any extended recognition. 

A very remarkable circumstance of this struggle was that 
the contest was one ostensibly between the people and their 
own House of Parliament. 

In Edmund Purke's opinion "the true contest was between 
the electors of the Kingdom and the Crown, the Crown acting 
by the instrumental House of Commons"; and Burgh, in his 
Political Disquisitions, said: "In our time the opi)osition is 
between a corrupt Court joined by an innumerable multitude 
of all ranks and stations bought with public money, and the 
independent part of the nation." ^ 

It mattered little, however, in reality whether it was against 
the Crown or the House of Commons that the Platform was 
a^'tually striving. The evident fact was that the House of 
Commons, at the bidding of the Crown, had arrogated to itself 
a |K»wer to which it was in no way entitled, and the public in- 
dignation, which found such strong vent through the Platform, 
arose from astonishment that the House of Commons should be 
able to do such a thing, and should be capable of doing it. 
That was a revelation of a danger to which the people were 

' Rfpfl'infjham Menwirt, vol. ii. p. IW. 

' Political Di^quifitioun, or an Enquinj into Public ErrorSf De/ectft, and 
Abtues, by T. Burgh. (Loudon, 1774.) 
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not disposed to submit without vigorous protest; and here 
were large numbers of them publicly meeting and expressing 
themselves without reserve. Seventeen counties, and numerous 
cities and boroughs, held meetings and petitioned, and the 
Petitions, it was said, were signed by upwards of 65,000 of 
the electors — a formidable display of opinion in those times 
of our history. 

The influence of the Platform on the House of Commons 
being the principal test of its power, it is desirable to ascer- 
tain what was the effect of the agitation on that House, and on 
the Government. 

The effect was considerable. First of all, the meeting of 
Parliament was postponed beyond the usual time. That in 
itself showed that the Government was not quite comfortable 
in its mind, and that it rather feared the debates which were 
sure to be raised. 

Horace Walpole, the. gossipy recorder of the political events 
of the day, wrote on the 6th November: * "The imprudence of 
postponing Parliament till after Christmas has given time for 
a large number of Petitions, and more perhaps will follow, 
yet 1 do not think the general spirit so violent as it should 
seem from these appearances. It is impossible but some mob 
may be assembled everywhere to sign a Petition, and then 
such Petition is called the sense of the country, though in 
many it is nothing less ; and besides the Scotch counties the 
majority have not petitioned. The Court will, nay must, re- 
sist the dissolution of the Parliament." 

But alarmed as the Court was, and irritated as Ministers 
were, the King in his speech at the beginning of the session, 
which was oi)ened on the 9th January, ignored completely the 
whole agitation, and made no reference to the meetings, to the 
Platform speeches, or to the Petitions. Perhaps he took 
the view sneeringly expressed by Walpole in his letter of 31st 
December: "The Petitions have contracted an air of ridicule 
from the ridiculous undertakers that have been forced to parade 
into different counties to supply the place of all the gentlemen 
who have disdained to appear and countenance them." * Per- 
haps he wished to show his contempt for the meetings and 
petitions by refusing to notice them. Tliough it was within 

1 3ec Horace Walpole's Letters, vol. v. p. 200. « P>id. p. 210. 
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his power to do this much, his authority was not sufficient to 
prevent the subject being debated in Parliament, and the very- 
day the Session opened, Lord Chatham, still the redoubtable 
champion of popular ideas, moved an amendment to the address 
in the House of Lords to the effect that the House of Lords 
would take into their most serious consideration the causes of 
the discontents which prevail, and particularly the late pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons relative to the Middlesex 
election.* He declared that "the alarming state of the nation 
called upon him, forced him, to come forward to execute that 
duty which he owed to God, to his sovereign, and to his coun- 
try. . . . The liberty of the subject is invaded, not only in 
provinces, but here at home. The English people are loud in 
their complaints; they proclaim with one voice the injuries 
they have received, they demand redress, and, depend upon it, 
my Lords, they will have redress. They will never return to 
a state of tranquillity until they are redressed ; nor ought they, 
for, in my judgment, my Lords, — and I speak it boldly — it 
were better for them to perish in a glorious contention for their 
rights than to purchase a slavish tranquillity at the expense of 
a single iota of the Constitution. . . . Great pains have been 
taken to alarm us with the consequences of a difference between 
the two Houses of Parliament; but if apprehensions of this 
kind are to affect us, let us consider which we ought to respect 
most — the representative or the collective body of the peo- 
ple. My Lords, five hundred gentlemen are not ten millions, 
and if we must have a contention, let us take care to have the 
English nation on our side." * 

That Lord Chatham should emerge from the retirement in 
which he had for some time lived, to take part in the battle, 
was in itself a tribute to the power of the Platform ; but even 
greater tribute was the speech of so high and conspicuous a 
personage as the Lord Chancellor (Camden), an actual meml)er 
of the Grovemment, who, in the course of the debate, said: 
** That for some time he had beheld, with silent indignation, 
the arbitrary measures which were pursuing by the Ministry; 
that he would do so no longer, but would openly and boldly 
speak his sentiments. That as to the incapacitating vote by 
the House of Commons, he considered it as a direct attack on 

» Parliamentary History, 1770, vol. xvi. p. G4S. 2 Ibid. p. G63. 
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the first principles of the Constitution; and that if, in giving 
his decision as judge, he was to pay any regard to that vote, 
or any other vote of the House of Commons, in opposition to 
the known and established laws of the land, he should look 
upon himself as a traitor to his trust, and an enemy to his 
country; that the Ministry, by their violent and tyrannical 
(•onduct, had alienated the minds of the people from his 
Majesty's Government; that, in consequence, a spirit of dis- 
content had spread itself into every corner of the kingdom, 
and was every day increasing."^ 

Another great legal authority, Lord Mansfield, was prac- 
tically of the same opinion, but damning as was the debate to 
the credit and conduct of the Government, Ministers had an 
easy triumph in the House of Lords in everything but right 
and argument, and Lord Chatham's proposed amendment to 
the Address was defeated. 

The real struggle took place in the House of Commons, 
though here too, owing to the phalanx of the " King's friends," 
of placement, and of pensioners, the issue was never for a 
moment in doubt. Mr. Dowdeswell, with somewhat grim 
satire, proposed to acquaint his Majesty of the necessity of 
immediately inquiring into the causes of the unhappy discon- 
tents which prevailed in every part of his Majesty's domin- 
ions.^ 

The debate showed the bitter resentment and the deep-rooted 
hostility that prevailed at tliis period against any action by 
the people. The most ridiculous arguments were put forward 
by numerous speakers to crush the agitation, or to cover with 
obloquy those who had taken i)art in it. 

The Attorney-General (De Grey), in defending the Govern- 
ment, said: "Of the contrivance to support the demand by 
l*etitions for the dissolution of Parliament, I shall not at 
j)resent deliver my opinion. I shall not declare whether I 
think those who signed them culi>able or punishable." • And 
tlien he went on to lay down a princij)le which has been con- 
sistently held ever since by every opjKment to the just claims 
of tlie people, and which if a(lmitted would have struck a 
fatal blow at the Platform. "This House," he said, "once 

1 See TJie Gentleman*s Marjazinc for January 1770. 

2 Parliamentary History, Vol. xvi. p. 0«0. » P)id, p. 685. 
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chosen, is, to all legal and constitutional purposes, the people 
collectively, and to suppose their judicial proceedings, when 
chosen, to be cognisable by any number of the individuals who 
have chosen them, is to subvert our Constitution from the 
root." 

Loathsome is the hypocrisy of these men accusing others of 
subverting the Constitution whilst they themselves were ac- 
tually at work subverting it for their own sordid ends. Mr. 
Charles Jenkinson said: "The people who complain of the 
decisions of this House cannot be judges of the motives that 
lead to those decisions. They hear but one side of the ques- 
tion. Those gentlemen who are active in spiriting up the 
people to an opposition, do not fairly represent things. At 
their meetings to harangue them, they only inform them of 
what tliey themselves have said in this House, or what they 
have been told others of the same sentiments have said; but 
they carefully conceal, or intentionally misrepresent, what has 
l)een urged on the other side of the question. Surely this is 
not a fair way of proceeding. ... To found the authority of 
this House upon the popular voice is vain and idle." 

Another De Grey, Thomas, by name, outdid even his name- 
sake, the Attorney-General, in violence and virulence. " Will 
any man say," he exclaimed, "that the late Petitions are pro- 
moted by men of worth and probity? The Petition from 
Westminster is a demonstration to the contrary. Of 25,000 
respectable inhabitants, tvvo only, in the rank of gentlemen, 
could be found to countenance the Petition. Every member of 
this House can tell by whom and by what means the West- 
minster Petition was obtained. They know that a ferment 
was kept up by a few despicable mechanics, headed by base- 
bom people, booksellers, and broken tradesmen, and that the 
Petition was signed by the scum of the earth — the refuse of 
the people unworthy to enter the gates of his Majesty's palace." 

Mr. George Onslow said : " I am of opinion that the peti- 
tioners are not men of property eitlier in Westminster or else- 
where. In Surrey not a tenth part of those who are styled 
gentlemen put their hands to the Petition." 

Mr. Rigby, a member for a nomination borough, alarmed 
evidently at the first symptom of a political awakening of the 
people, exclaimed, "If it were not for petition-hunters who 
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travel from north to south, and from east to west, who tell 
them that there are grievances which they do not feel, and ap- 
prehensions which they do not conceive, I am sure the name 
of a Petition would never have been heard in more than three 
counties throughout the kingdom. If it were not for the offi- 
cious diligence of these incendiaries, how is it possible, that 
the farmers and weavers in Yorkshire, and Cumberland, should 
know, or take an interest in the Middlesex election of repre- 
sentatives in Parliament? It is impossible that of themselves 
they could ever think even of asking a question upon the sub- 
ject; but a few factious and discontented people, who have no 
way of making themselves of consequence but by distressing 
Government, go round the country; meetings are advertised, 
speeches made, the Parliament abused. Government vilified, 
and the people inflamed; a Petition ready drawn up is pro- 
duced and read, and before the ferment subsides, it is hawked 
about from one town to another, till a sufficient number of 
names are collected to make a show; and then it is passed for 
the sense and act of the people. To pretend that any atten- 
tion is due to Petitions thus fraudulently obtained is an insult 
upon common sense; but," continued this irate member of the 
House, who, being a borough owner nominee, felt himself at 
liberty to abuse all electors, "supposing that a majority of 
freeholders had signed these I*etitions without influence or 
solicitation, the majority, even of this class, is no better than 
an ignorant multitude whom it is absurd in the highest degree 
to suppose capable of deciding upon a question, about which 
the best lawyers, and the ablest men in the House are still 
divided. Let the infamous abettors of sedition blush at their 
appeal to such a tribunal. If the authority of the House is to 
be called in question by people of this class, if we suffer our 
proceedings to be controlled and directed by popular clamour, 
excited by facetious invective and misrepresentation, we must 
bid adieu to all government by law, and depend for protection 
upon the caprice of the multitude." ^ 

But the si)eaking wns not to be all on one side, and, for- 
tunately for the liberties of Englishmen, free speech, though 
much hampered out of doors, was still permitted in the House 
of Commons. Sir G. Savile, one of the popular members for 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 698. 
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Yorkshire, braved the Ministerial henchmen. " I do not say 
that the vote of expulsion, which was the beginning of sor- 
rows, was the offspring of corruption ; nor do I say that the 
majority of this House sold the rights of their constituents, 
but I do say it, have said it, and will always say it, that they 
have betrayed them. . . . The people are not such ignorant 
dupes, as certain wiseacres would represent them. They 
understand their own rights, and know their own interests as 
well as we do. . . . I again say, that this House has betrayed 
the rights of its constituents." * 

The Marquis of Granby, holding the high appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief, referred to his having voted for Colonel 
Luttrell being given the seat, and said, "That he should 
always lament that vote which he gave as the greatest misfor- 
tune of his life." 

Those speeches stung the Government into further reply, 
and the wrath of the Cabinet, and the indignation of the King, 
blaze forth through the speech of his most trusted and confi- 
dential servant. Lord North, member for the rotten borough 
of Banbury, not quite yet Prime Minister, but soon to be. He 
said, "The charge of alienating the affections of the people 
from their sovereign must come with a very ill grace from the 
lea<lers of the opposition, who are incessantly labouring to per- 
suade them tliat he does not deserve their affection, by speeches 
and writings beyond all example virulent and inflammatory; 
from those factious spirits, the only genuine malcontents in 
the kingdom, who run from place to place, collect a crowd 
together, and abuse the credulous people by abusing alike his 
Majesty and his Ministers.* If his Majesty's subjects are dis- 
affected, those trumpeters of sedition have produced the disaf- 
fection ; and it is nothing more than the effect of their artifices 
that they retort as a reproach upon administration. . . . The 
servants of the Crown are indeed threatened with the fury of 
the multitude, and the drunken ragamuffins of a vociferous mob 
are exalted into equal importance with men of the coolest 
judji^ent, the best morals, and the greatest proj)erty in the 
kinj^dom. . . . 

*• It is the glory of the present administration that, as they 
make no encroachments u|)on the rights of the jK^ople, they 

' Parliamentarjf History t vol. xvi. p. 009. • Ihid, p. 717. 
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will suffer none upon the power of the Legislature. This 
House has hitherto possessed the sole power of judging in all 
eases respecting the rights of electing its own members; and 
this power, as it never ought, never shall be given up, till it 
is proved to be contrary to law; therefore it remains." 

Burke followed. 

"He (Lord North) has told us that the people have been 
persuaded there are grievances, by writing, meeting, and 
speaking; but if it is a fault to persuade by writing, meeting, 
and speaking, let him tell us what means of persuasion more 
eligible he has discovered. Writing and meeting and speak- 
ing about grievances do not make them." ^ . . . And then he 
went on to defend and justify the action of those who had 
taken the lead in the agitation. 

" If those who see oppression in its distant though certain 
approach, if those who see the subversion of liberty in its 
cause are always few, does it follow that there never are ap- 
proaches to oppression, or remote causes of the subversion of 
liberty? If the few who can, and do discover effects in their 
causes open the eyes of others, if those who see the rights of 
election invaded in Middlesex, acquaint the graziers and 
clothiers of remote counties with their interest in the event 
and its consequences, are they for that reason leaders of a 
faction, actuated by personal and selfish motives?" . . . 

And then he gave a description or rather drew up an indict- 
ment against the Ministers, every word of which was true, 
terrible though it now reads. 

"Military executions have been wantonly exercised and 
wickedly countenanced; murders have been abetted, and mur- 
derers protected, encouraged, and rewarded; public money has 
been shamefully squandered; and no account given of millions 
that have been misapplied to the purposes of venality and cor- 
rui)tion; obsolete and vexatious claims of the Crown have 
been revived, with a view to influence the elections of mem- 
bers to sit in the House; the majority of one branch of the 
Legislature have arrogantly assumed the power of the whole, 
and daringly su])erseded tlie law of the land by tlieir resolu- 
tions; the humble petitions of the people to their gracious 
sovereign refused and discountenanced." The House divided 

1 rurliainentary lliMory^ vol. xvi. p. 721. 
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on the proposed amendment — 138 voted for it, and 254 against 
it, or a majority for the Government of 116. "Thus ends the 
mighty bluster of petitions," ^ wrote Walpole. Not quite yet 
though, even so far as this episode was concerned; only just 
beginning, so far as petitioning generally was concerned, and 
all that was now becoming associated with Petitions, namely, 
public meetings and Platformings. 

The crucial debate over, the Government struck hard and 
sharp. The Lord Chancellor was dismissed, also the Marquis 
of Granby, the Commander of the Forces, and a host of smaller 
place-holders. " Every day produced some new ousting or 
resignation."* 

By the 19th January 1770 "the Court had recovered from 
its consternation, and was taking measures of defence."' 

Lord North, a few days later, expressed in plainer language 
than he had done before his view of the agitation and of the 
Platform orations, which were still evidently rankling deep. 

" What evidence have we that there are public grievances 
which demand an inquiry? That a number of ignorant 
mechanics and rustics have been treated in one place with 
beer, and broke windows in another, is true; are these the 
grievances- into which we are to inquire? That some i)ersons 
whose share in the public interest should have taught better, 
have treated these rustics and mechanics, and taught them, in 
the jollity of their drunkenness, to cry out that they were un- 
done, is also true. Are these, then, the grievances into which 
we are to inquire? If these are not, I know of none. The 
nation is quiet and content, except where tumult and discon- 
tent are industriously excited; and shall the annual supply be 
withheld? shall every purj:)Ose of Government be suspended? 
shall the public creditors be unpaid, and the army and the 
navy want clothes and bread, because the drunken and the ig- 
norant have been made dupes to the crafty and the factious, 
signed papers that they have never read, and determined 
questions that they do not know; roared against oppression 
and tyranny, with licentiousness that makes lil)erty blush, 
and staggered home with impunity, swearing they were in 

> Horace Walpole's Lettent, vol. v. p. 214, lOtli January 1770. 
* Weston MSS., Piirliaimntanj Paperv, 18S5, vol. xliv. 
« Walpole'8 Liitterg, vol. v. p. 217. 
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danger of slavery, while every one they met who did not join 
in their cry was in danger of a broken head? " * 

In a fresh debate on the Middlesex election question,' the 
Court majority suddenly fell to 44, and the Duke of Grafton, 
the Prime Minister, resigned (on the 28th January 1770). " A 
violent panic prevailed, the whole administration seemed fall- 
ing to pieces;" but the King promoted Lord North to be 
Prime Minister, the tide turned, and affairs began once more 
to brighten for the Court party. Walpole wrote on 2d Febru- 
ary: "The very critical day is over, and the administration 
stands. . . . The people are perfectly quiet and seem to have 
delegated all their anger to their representatives — a proof that 
their repreaentcUives had instructed their constituents to be angry, 
. . . Yet I am far from thinking the administration solidly 
seated. When they could reduce a majority of 116 to 40 in 
three weeks, their hold seems to be very slippery."* 

That the leaders of the popular pai*ty were not strong enough 
to cope with the concentrated power of the Court at this time 
was manifest at first sight. In the novel position in which 
they were placed, mistakes too on their side were to be ex- 
pected. Want of success in the repeated divisions in the 
House of Commons quickly discouraged them. The Platform 
was no longer actively backing them, or where it attempted to 
do so, it was foiled. For instance, the Common Council of 
London, finding their petition ineffectual, held a meeting, 
which was attended by some 3000 persons,* and framed a 
" Remonstrance." 

"To a Remonstrance they tell us," wrote Sedgwick, 6th 
February 1 770, " an answer must be given. If not, force and 
arms are the only remedies. May heaven prevent the use of 
such remedies." * But the House of Commons by 284 votes to 
157 passed a vote of very strong censure on the Remonstrance. 
That was all that came of it. Other meetings were in abeyance 
wiiile the battle was being waged in Parliament, and there 
the battle was lost, and before the session of 1770 was brought 

1 Parliamentary Hiftonj, vol. rvi. p. 759. 

2 On the 25th January 1770. 

■ WaliH>le'8 Letter»y vol. v. p. 225. 

♦ Parliamentarii HiMorn, vol. xvi. p. 875. 

« Weston MSS., Parliamentary Pai^ers, 1885, vol. xliv. p. 421. 
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to a close, the Grovemment of Lord North might be considered 
as firmly established. 

But though the Government had thus triumphed, and though 
the electors of Middlesex were for a time denied the right of 
choosing their own representative, the Platform was ultimately 
the victor. Immediate and complete success, though vigor- 
ously striven for, was more than could be expected. The bat- 
talions of subservient nominees or placement in the House of 
Commons were overwhelmingly numerous, and the Govern- 
ment was in too great majority to be vulnerably assailable. 
Nothing, in fact, but the extreme importance of the subject in 
dispute could have brought the action of the Platform so near 
success at the time. 

The view some people took of the contest is amusingly illus- 
trated by Dr. Johnson, though it redounds little to his polit- 
ical sagacity. "With contemptuous censure he thus described 
the point at issue : " The struggle in the reign of Anne was to 
exclude or restore an exiled king. We are now disputing with 
almost equal animosity whether Middlesex shall be represented 
or not by a criminal from a jail. The only comfort left in such 
degeneracy is that a lower state can be no longer possible." 

But Burke put the matter' in its true aspect when he said : 
"The people did not think of approaching the Throne with 
their grievances till the malversation of Ministers threatened 
immediate destruction to the State. Till the sacred right of 
election, wrested from their hands, filled the freeholders of 
Great Britain with universal apprehension for their liberties, 
they never disturbed the royal reix)se with their complaints. 
But oppression having now exceeded all bounds, the axe being 
at length laid at the very root of the subjects' independence, 
the people of England can be silent no longer." * 

At the time, the Court, the Government, and the "King's 
friends " may have fancied that they had won a permanent 
victory. Their triumph, however, was short — the mere 
mirage of a triumph — for it was only during that Parliament 
that the Government was able to enforce the expulsion of 
Wilkes. To the next Parliament, which was elected in 1774, 
he was again returned as Menil)er for Middlesex. Taught 
wisdom by experience, and unwilling to stir up a fresh out- 

1 Parliamentary Ilistonj, vol. xvi. p. S79. 
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burst of Platform agitation, the King and the Government al- 
lowed him to take his seat in the new House of Commons 
witliout notice or opposition. Thus, in 1774, the Platform 
triumphed, and its first great victory, the prelude of many 
others, was won. 

In reviewing this first resort to the Platform, as an engine 
of political warfare, certain facts which specially marked it 
should be recorded, so as to enable us hereafter to compare it 
with subsequent outbursts of Platform activity, and also the 
more readily to understiind the different stages in the growth 
or evolution of tlie Platform. The first fact is that this agita- 
tion, greater than any which preceded it, had not the 8upix)rt 
of the bulk of what were then considered the more respectable 
classes of the community. Horace Walpole says : ^ "In fact 
the lower peo})le alone, whom it was easy to lead, gave in to 
Petitions. The gentry in general discouraged, yet dared not 
openly oppose them, either fearing for their future elections 
or dreading the abuse that was cast on all who opposed the 
popular cry." 

It is possibly true, as was stated, that the Petitions were 
signed by Go, 000 of the electors. Having regard to the polit- 
ical ignorance and indifference prevailing at the time, and 
the state of dependence in which large masses of the people 
were kept, this was a very large number, but it is nevertheless 
true that many counties and towns did not join in the move- 
ment. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the agitation was only in a 
small degree the spontaneous uninspired agitation of the peo- 
ple ; and one more fact to be noted is that the agitation was 
taken, as it were, under the protection of the Whig party 
leaders, and the endeavour was made to give it a distinctive 
party aspect. 

Lord Chatham, ex-Prime Minister, emerged from retirement 
and flung himself into the front of the battle. He even " en- 
gaged with new warmth in promoting petitions." ^ Lord Rock- 
ingham, another ex-Prime Minister, also, as we have seen, 
took an active part in directing the objects of the agitation. 
Sir George Savile and other leading men of the Whig party 
took energetic action. 

1 Memoirs of the Reiyn of Geonje III., vol. ii. p. 303. « Ibid. vol. iii. p. 400. 
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Edmund Burke, though he did not actually speak at any 
meeting, gave his fullest strength to the popular cause of his 
wisest counsel. His general ideas on the subject may be 
giithered from a speech of his in the House of Commons in 
1771. 

** I am not of the opinion of those gentlemen who are against 
disturbing the public repose. I like a clamour whenever there 
is an abuse. The fire-bell at midnight disturbs your sleep, but 
it keeps you from being burned in your bed. The hue and cry 
alarms the county, but it preserves all the property of the 
province. All these clamours aim at redress. But a clamour 
made merely for the purpose of rendering the people discon- 
tented with their situation, without an endeavour to give them a 
practical remedy, is indeed one of the worst acts of sedition." ^ 

That the Middlesex agitation did not fall within the latter 
category is evident from what he further said : " Indeed, in the 
situation in which we stand, with an immense revenue, an enor- 
mous debt, mighty estiiblishments. Government itself a great 
banker and a great merchant, I see no other way for the pres- 
ervation of a decent attention to public interest in the repre- 
sentatives, but the interposition of the body of the people 
itself whenever it shall appear, by some flagrant and notorious 
act, by some capital innovation, that tliese representatives are 
going to overleap the fences of the law, and to introduce an 
arbitrary power." " Standards for judging more systematically 
ujKm their conduct ought to be settled in the meetings of coun- 
ties and corporations." 

The interposition of the body of the people thus recom- 
mended, with their Platform and their resolutions, had, even 
so far as it had gone, proved most eminently disconcerting to 
the King and those in authority. Disconcerting it well might 
he, for the Platform was a new factor in the political life of 
the country, and carried with it vast potentialities for the 
future. Not alone was it a new form of expression of public 
opinion, but it was actually a new element or source of public 
o[>inion, differing quite from the Press, being more tangible, 
and carrying with it the greater weight wliich the personal 
presence of numbers gives to ex])ressed opinion. 

Henceforward statesmen would have to reckon with the fact 

* Parliamentary JJivtonj, vol. xvii. p. 54. 
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that their policy and acts might be publicly discussed and 
criticised by the Platform in the presence of large gatherings 
of the people ; henceforth they would have to submit to a new 
form of criticism and of interference in the domain of Govern- 
ment of the most galling and at times most offensive kind, 
alarming too in this, that it required apparently but one step 
to pass from criticism to dictation. 

We can the more fully realise why the Court was in " con- 
sternation " over the Petitions, if we examine somewhat more 
closely the position and power of the CrowTi at this time, and 
inasmuch as throughout George III.'s reign the Crown was 
the consistent and unceasing foe of the Platform, the examina- 
tion is the more necessary. 

Briefly, the Crown had reached a position of unparalleled 
power in the Constitution. Formerly controlled by the House 
of Commons, it had succeeded in course of years in subverting 
the power of that House and ruling through it j and George III. 
was governed solely by one desire — that of perpetually increas- 
ing the influence and power of the Crown. 

"The power of the Crown," wrote Burke in 1770, "almost 
dead and rotten as l*rerogative, has grown up anew, with much 
more strength, and far less odium, under the name of Influ- 
ence, — an influence whicli operated without noise and without 
violence; an influence which converted the very antagonist, 
into the instrument, of power — which contained in itself a 
perpetual principle of growth and renovation, and which the 
distresses and prosperity of the country equally tended to 
augment, was an admirable substitute for a prerogative ; that, 
being only the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had moulded 
into its original stamina irresistible principles of decay and 
dissolution."^ 

Erskine's opinion, though expressed in a later year (1797), 
may also with advantage be quoted. He said: "The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 established the true principle of all political con- 
stitutions in maintaining the immutable right of the people to 
correct its Government; but, unfortunately, too little care was 
taken to guard against abuses in tlie Government so corrected. 
. . . The mild and seducing dominion of influence stole upon 
us, bestowing a greater and a more fatal authority than ever 

1 See Thouf/hts on the Cause of the Present DiscontenU. 
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existed in the most arbitrary periods of the Government. The 
gradual creation of a mighty revenue, rising up amidst the glory 
and prosperity of the Empire, undermined in a few years that 
nicely -poised Constitution which unjust power, though exerted 
for centuries, had only served to strengthen and confirm. The 
Crown, instead of being balanced and curbed in this House, 
has, during the greatest part of this century, erected its 
standard within these walls, and thrown the privileges of 
the people into the scale of the prerogative to govern the 
nation at pleasure without any control at all. So far, indeed, 
is the House of Commons from being a control upon the Crown, 
that it is the great engine of its power."* Authoritative 
opinions, such as these, carry almost conclusive weight with 
them; but if anything were wanted to sustain them, it would 
be found in the correspondence of the King with his Prime 
Minister, Lord North, where, time after time, and in the most 
important matters of Government and State policy, we find thfe 
Sovereign dictating specifically to his Ministers the course he 
desired to be taken, the Ministers passing on the order to their 
subservient followers or dependents in Parliament, and an 
obedient majority there readily doing as they were told. Wliy 
the majority submitted is explained by Burke in one of his 
speeches at this period: "I see very few on the side of the 
present Administration except those that are attached by 
golden hooks, and they indeed inquire nothing more concern- 
ing any question, but what are the commands of the day."* 

The House of Commons had, as a matter of fact, ceased to 
be a control on the Crown for the people, and had become a 
control on the people, acting in opposition to their interests 
when those clashed with the interests of the Crown; and so 
many of its members found this so satisfactory and remuner- 
ative that the House was perfectly happy in its new [)osition, 
I>erfectly willing to remain in it, vehemently opposed to the 
slightest change which threatened in any way to curtail its 
privileges or make it more dependent on, or more responsible 
to, the people. It was this feeling of hostility to popular co- 
ojieration which led to an event which had a vast indirect 
influence on the Platform, namely, the publication of the 
delates of Parliament. 

> Parliamentary History, vol. xxxiii. p. 6M. a Ibid. vol. xvi. p. 762. 
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The King and the House of Commons, whilst still in grips 
with Wilkes, came into conflict with the Press.* By a long 
and well-known order of the Commons, it was " highly crim- 
inal" in any printer to publish an account of the debates 
without the particular permission of the Speaker, and until 
this time such reports as were published in the newspapers 
were very limited in extent, and given in a very guarded style. 
lUit with the awakening of political life, and with the growing 
thirst for political information, greater freedom was gradually 
and tentatively exercised by the Press. The practice remained 
unnoticed by Parliament until, on one occasion, some speeches 
were published in such a manner as led to a complaint being 
made in the House of Commons on the subject. Then the 
whole subject came up for discussion, and a bitter struggle 
ensued between Parliament and the Press. It was quite in 
keeping with the autocratic ideas of the time, that efforts 
should be made to prevent the public knowing what passed in 
the House of Commons. The King, though " in the strongest 
manner recommending that every caution might be used to 
prevent the affair of the printers becoming serious," did the 
very thing himself to make it serious. He wrote to Lord 
Nortli: "It is highly necessary that this strange and lawless 
method of publishing debates in the papers should be put a 
stop to ; but is not the House of Lords, as a Court of Record, 
the best Court to bring such miscreants before? as it can fine, 
as well as imprison, and as the Lords have broader shoulders to 
support any odium that this salutary measure may occasion in 
the minds of the vulgar." ^ 

Lord North endeavoured to give effect to the King's wishes 
as regards " putting a stop to the lawless method of publishing 
debates " ; and vehement and prolonged debates took place on 
the subject in the House of Commons. The quarrel with the 
Press merged into a quarrel with the most powerful and popu- 
lar Corporation then existing, the city of London, and war 
raged between it and Parliament on the subject. Printers 
were ordered to prison by the House of Commons, but the city 
magistrates bailed them out. The House of Commons messen- 
gers sent to arrest the printers were themselves arrested by the 

1 Parliatnentanf Ristory, vol. xvii. p. 58. 

2 Correspondence between George III. and Lord North, vol. i. p. 67. 
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city officers. At last the House took the extreme step of com- 
mitting the Lord Mayor of London and one alderman to the 
Tower, though it did not dare to touch Wilkes — wlio had been 
a co-sinner with them in defying the House, and in defeating 
its action — he being deemed too dangerous to meddle with. 
" He is to do w^hat he pleases ; we are to submit. So his 
Majesty ordered; he will have nothing more to do with *that 
devil Wilkes.' '•! 

But here, when the battle had reached its most interesting 
phikse, the efforts of the power of the House of Commons sud- 
denly ended; further, apparently, ^Ministers were not able to 
go; and when Parliament was prorogued, and the session came 
to an end, the imprisonment of the Lord Mayor and the alder- 
man also came to an end, and on their release they were received 
by the j)opulace of London with a frenzy of acclamation and 
approbation. It was soon made evident, and, indeed, proved 
even to the House of Commons itself, that there was no power 
to check the Press; no means of preventing the publication of 
the delKites. Editors, accordingly, from that time forward, 
lH»gan to give the debates at length, and though the practice 
wiis never actually recognised by Parliament, it has never been 
interrupted, nor any curtiiilment of the freedom of publishing 
the proceedings of Parliament attempted. 

Tlie resistance to the practice showed clearly how determined 
the King and Parliament were to stick to the power they pos- 
8t\sseil, and to exclude any participation therein by the people; 
and from their point of view it was <piite natural they should 
resist it, for it would be difficult to overrate the effect which 
the publication of the delxites in l*arliament had on the polit- 
iral e<lucation of the pt»ople. It was practically their initia- 
tion into the affairs of Stiite. 

Th«»ir attention was directed to their political rights and 
int<»n'st; the freedom of speech which happily existed in Par- 
liam(»nt was an incentive to them to maintain freedom of 
sjKMH'h outside Parliament; the discussions in Parliament sug- 
gested discussions outside; and the arguments used by the 
I>»gislature afforded material for thought, and taught and 
enlightened the |)e()i)le. It gradually instructed them in the 
art of political discussion, and gave a turn to the national 

1 Corrctpondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, vol. iv. p. 123. 
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character in the direction of discussion which, happily for the 
peace of the kingdom, has been the most valuable preventive 
of violence and disorder. From this time, moreover, the con- 
nection between a member and his constituents entered on a 
new phase. The latter acquired the means of judging of ^the 
conduct and services of their representatives with more accu- 
racy than they were able to do before, and the representatives 
were forced to accord greater respect to the claims of their con- 
stituents by knowing that they were indirectly heard by them. 

It appears, I think, clear from the foregoing statement of 
facts, and from the speeches and opinions which have been 
quoted, that the one predominating idea, in the minds of the 
King, of the Ministers, and of the vast majority of both Houses 
of Parliament, was that the government of the country should 
be carried on with as little regard as possible to any popular 
control or advice, that fight as they might among themselves 
for their respective shares of power and plunder, still that the 
province of government was theirs, belonged entirely to them. 
Over and over again do we see this guiding principle running 
clearly through all their actions; over and over again is it 
avowed by the King, by the Lords, and even by the Commons. 
At this period we find the King bursting forth : " Though I 
am not conscious of having much gall in my composition, I 
cannot help thinking that the uniform conduct of this dis- 
jointed opposition is a medley of absurdities which tends to 
nothing less than encouraging a contempt of the laws, and of 
that subordination that alone can preserve liberty, of which 
they pretend to be guardians."^ And time after time this 
predominating idea breaks out in the debates in both Houses. 
All other ideas of policy or administration were subsidiary 
to it. 

Hence the indignant astonishment in the Wilkes case, hence 
the bitter struggle to prevent the public being even so much as 
permitted to know what was spoken within the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the temple of Government. Ingenious theories of 
the most far-reaching character in support of this idea were 
formulated and palmed off as fundamental indisputable truths. 
The most extreme and exaggerated construction was put on 
the idea of representative government. Members of Parlia- 

1 Correspondence between George III. and Lord North, vol. i. p. 71. 
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ment claimed that, being representatives, they were completely 
independent J that in electing them, the electors divested them- 
selves of all power for the life of the Parliament, and bestowed 
it on them, their representatives ; and therefore that the elec- 
tors had no right to interfere in any way in the affairs of Par- 
liament, no matter what policy Parliament pursued, what 
measures it adopted. This theory comes with the most ex- 
quisite felicit}' and effrontery from Members of Parliament 
for rotten boroughs, who represented nobody except them- 
selves, or their patron. One member, Mr. Welbore Ellis, thus 
enunciated this theory. He said:^ "This House, in its legis- 
lative capacity, constitutes the only people of England which 
the law acknowledges. On the expiration of our term indeed, 
or our dissolution by the royal proclamation, our power reverts 
to the hands of our constituents, and the moment they elect 
new representatives, these representatives, and not the constit- 
uents, again become the legal body of the people. To imagine 
any other i)eople, either in a judicial or an argumentative 
sense, is to lay the political axe immediately at the root of our 
Constitution. It is to substitute anarchy in the room of order. 
... As we are therefore the people of England, sir, nothing 
is more absurd than to say we are trampling ujwn the rights 
of the nation, when we are merely supporting our own consti- 
tutional claims, and exercising those powers which have been 
immemorially allowed us for the most salutary purposes." 

Another si)eaker said : " The people of England, considered 
either as a legislative or a judicative body, have no existence 
but within the walls of this House. . . . The name House of 
Commons is misunderstood. Instead therefore of giving this 
assembly an ambiguous appellation I shall call it the people 
of England." 

Other members for rotten boroughs joined in the chorus, and 
claimed that if they did not represent a numerous electorate 
they represented England. In every |)ossible way this theory 
of government was sought to be maintained. 

But now new forces were rising to combat it. The popula- 
tion of the country was growing, and the growing i)opulation 
were beginning to develop intellectual and j)olitical wants. 
The Press, which was increasing in strength and power, was 

^ Parliamentary HUtory^ vol. xrii. p. 125. 
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readiest to hand, and was adopted; and now the Platform had 
been almost invented, and had been applied to politics with 
startling and most encouraging effect. 

The Wilkes case had disclosed a triple alliance of King, 
Lords, and Commons, bound together by the common interests 
of ambition, power, place, and greed, in opposition to the 
rightful claims of the people. And it brought home to the 
popular party in the country the great fact, never after lost 
sight of, that the abuses of Government could only be removed, 
the grievances under which the people laboured could only be 
alleviated, and the Augean stable of corruption and despotism 
be alone cleansed, by bringing the House of Commons into 
unison with the feelings and interests of the people, and mak- 
ing it dependent upon the people themselves for its existence, 
its powers, and its privileges. Nor were the people in want 
of leaders to point out these lessons to them. He who had 
been their favourite Minister, their idol for years, was once 
more giving them the lead.* 

" I need not look abroad for grievances," said Lord Chatham; 
"the grand capital mischief is fixed at home. It corrupts the 
very foundation of our political existence, and preys on the 
vitals of the State. The Constitution has been grossly vio- 
lated. ... If the breach in the Constitution be effectually 
repaired, the people will of themselves return to a state of 
tranquillity. If not, may discord prevail for ever! . . . 

" Kather than the nation should surrender their birthright 
to a despotic minister, I hope, my Lords, old as I am, I shall 
see the question brought to issue and fairly tried between the 
people and the Government. ... I have been bred up in the 
principles of the English Constitution, and know that when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded, and all redress denied 
him, resistance is justified." And then, after inveighing 
against the corruption of the people themselves, as " the great 
original cause of their discontents, of the enterprise of the 
Crown, and the notorious decay of the internal vigour of the 
Constitution," ... he passed on to the necessity of reforming 
the House of Commons. 

" The Constitution intended that there should be a perma- 
nent relation between the constituent and the representative 

1 Parliamentary History ^ vol. xvi. p. 747. 
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body of the people.^ Will any man affirm that, as the Hou^e 
of Commons is now formed, that relation is in any degree 
preserved? My Lords, it is not preserved; it is destroyed. 
. . . The boroughs of this country have properly enough 
been called the rotten parts of the Constitution. But corrupt 
as they are, they must be considered as the natural infirmity of 
the Constitution. The limb is mortified, but amputation might 
be death. Let us then endeavour to infuse such a portion of 
new health into the Constitution as may enable it to support 
its most inveterate diseases. . . . 

"The representation of the counties is, I think, still pre- 
served pure and uncorrupted. That of the great cities is on 
a footing equally respectable; and there are many of the 
larger trading towns which still preserve their independence. 
The infusion of health which I now allude to, would be to per- 
mit every county to elect one member more, in addition to the 
present representation. ... It is not in the little dependent 
boroughs, it is in the great cities and counties that the strength 
and vigour of the Constitution resides, and by them alone, if 
an unhappy question should ever arise, will the Constitution 
be honestly and firmly defended." 

And soon after, in replying to an address of thanks which 
was presented to him by the city of London for his Parlia- 
mentary conduct during the session, he again impressed the 
necessity of reform : ** Purity of Parliament is the corner-stone 
of the commonwealth; and as one obvious means towards this 
necessary end, and to strengthen and extend the natural re- 
lation between the constituent and the elected, I have already 
expressed my earnest wishes for a more full and equal repre- 
sentation by the addition of one knight of the shire in the 
county as a further balance to the mercenary boroughs." 

Sixty years and more were to pass before the reform of 
Parliament was carried; but from the time Lord Chatham 
delivered these opinions until the first great Reform Act was 
enrolled in the statutes of the* realm, the reform of Parlia- 
ment, or to speak more accurately, such an extension and 
arrangement of the suffrage as would lead to the actual, 
instead of the nominal, representation of the people, was the 
object for which, al)ove all others, the Platform strove. 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 753. 
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'In recording the first great genuine Platform agitation 
mention must also be made of practically the first attempt 
at organisation for political purposes. 

Just at the very time that the Platform was forcing itself 
into prominence, and taking up its position as an engine of 
political power, the idea of political Associations or Societies, 
which were destined to be the principal source of strength to 
the Platform, was originated. 

Those who were in opposition to the Government, and who 
were aspiring to obtain some influence in the conduct of the 
affairs of the country, felt the necessity of some form of organ- 
isation to enable them to make any head against the organised 
power of the Government. "This," says Mr. Stephens in his 
life of John Horne-Tooke, " was deemed a favourable conjunc- 
ture, therefore, to organise a new as well as formidable species 
of opposition, and, by means of political associations, to con- 
centrate the hitlierto unheeded resentments and influence of 
a number of scattered individuals into one formidable mass, 
which, without either the forms or restraints of a body politic, 
should produce all the spirit, zeal, and effect of a great corpo- 
ration." * A multitude of associations of different kinds were 
created in London, denominated generally after the place they 
met in, such as "The Standard Tavern," or designated by the 
views of the leading members, like the " Anti-gallicans." 
These being generally more numerous than respectable, it was 
at length determined in 17G9 to form one, which should have for 
its main object the preservation of the Constitution, as it had 
been established at the Revolution, and it assumed the name 
of "The Society for supporting the Bill of Rights." Wilkes, 
and four other Members of Parliament, and the Rev. Mr. 
Horne-Tooke, and others, were members. " The members were 
few at first, but respectable both for wealth and talents. Their 
meetings, their speeches, their resolutions, were attended with 
powerful effects. They inflamed the zeal of each other, they 
inspired the public mind with energy, vigour, and resent- 
ment." But like many societies they attempted more than 
they were able to accomplish^ passing rapidly from possibili- 
ties to absurdities. They drew up instructions to be used as 

1 See ^f^'mo^rs of John Ilorne-Tookc ^ by AlexaDder Stephens (London, 
1813), vol. i. p. IGI. 
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a test to all candidates before election to serve in Parliament, 
as if they had power to impose terms even on a single constit- 
uency. They quarrelled amongst themselves. Gradually the 
Society narrowed itself into a committee, and at last disap- 
{)eared, having done its work in this, that it gave an example 
of organisation for a common end by individuals sharing sim- 
ilar opinions, and set a precedent for rendering the expres- 
sion of those opinions more effectual. 

That, after all the agitation, the Middlesex election case 
would exercise some influence at the General Election when it 
came, might have been expected, but the excitement of 1769 
and inO had been followed by depression, and other more 
absorbing matters were throwing dark shadows across the polit- 
ical sky, and diverting attention from home politics. More- 
over, the time for the dissolution was specially selected by 
the Government with the view of obviating any such result. 
The struggle with the American colonies had begun, and the 
King dissolved Parliament somewhat prematurely, without 
waiting, as was then usual, for it to come to its natural end. 
"I advised the dissolution," said Lord North, "lest popular 
dissatisfaction, arising from untoward events, should break 
the chain of those public measures necessary to reduce the 
colonies to obedience."* 

The General Election, or as Dr. Johnson called such an event, 
"the Saturnalian season, when the freemen of Great Britain 
may please themselves with the choice of their representa- 
tives," took place in 1774. 

A grimly amusing letter in The Gentleman^ 8 Magazine of 
September of that year gives a description of some of the 
candidates. The writer said : " In the list of such who describe 
themselves * proper persons ' to be in the ensuing Parliament, 
1 find * nabobs' who have amassed immense fortunes by plunder, 
murder, and infidelity to their masters, and who now, by cor- 
nipting the electors, and destroying old family interests are 
become * proper persons,' etc.: "West Indians; noblemen's 
stewards, who (murder exce])ted) answer the alK)ve descrip- 
tion of nabobs; commissaries who have already robbed the 
public of a little matter which now, as they give us to under- 
stand, enables them to live honest; stockjobbers and agents 

1 Ci^rrrttpondence hettceen Geor*je III. and Lord Norths vol. i. p. 219. 
VOL. I F 
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who, during the war, have, by the ruin of many, enriched 
themselves, and a few men in power, who let them into the 
secret very kindly and honestly ; lawyers, like Swiss, who will 
fight for pay ; Scotchmen, determined to make their fortunes 
by being * proper persons ' for English boroughs and English- 
women; Irishmen, ditto, but greatly outdone by their competi- 
tors above mentioned; gamblers, for the credit of being in 
Parliament, and the means of getting into company, and pre- 
venting their being arrested for fraud and debt." 

The elections were carried on with much warmth and excite- 
ment, though there were only 47 contests in England and 
Wales as against 58 in 1768 ; only 5 counties being contested 
as against 8 at the previous election. In one of the counties, 
however, namely in Sussex, an example was afforded of a con- 
stituency punishing one of their members by unseating him. 

"The independent part of the county," says Oldfield,* "be- 
ing at that time much dissatisfied with the conduct of the ad- 
ministration in attempting to procure the return of a candidate 
of their own nomination, contrary to the wishes of the people," 
unseated one member whose vote they did not approve, and 
returned another in his place. The contest lasted twenty-four 
days, and 3912 freeholders polled. The example is interesting 
as showing that, even at this time, the principle of responsi- 
bility on the part of a representative could be enforced by the 
electors in a very practical way. There was, however, but 
seldom such an opportunity of marking disapproval; seldom 
also the power. To increase these opportunities, and to secure 
the power was part of the work which lay before the Platform. 

"Upon the whole," wrote Lord Stanhope, in his History, 
" we hear much less of venality at this general election than 
in the preceding one. In most of the populous places where 
the public feeling could be shown, it was shown clearly and 
beyond dispute on the side of the Ministers." * . . . 

He goes on to give the explanation of this result: "The 
common sentiment was that the Government during the last few 
years had been justly provoked by the misconduct of Massa- 
chusetts, and the other New England provinces ; that concilia- 
tion had been tried and had failed, that at all hazards the 

1 Oldfield's Representative History, vol. v. p. 3. 

2 History of England, by Lord Stanhope, vol. yi. p. 27. 
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refractory and rebellious spirit of that country must be quelled. 
. . . The result of these elections therefore was not only to 
confirm, but to increase the general majority of Ministers." 

The King expressed his gratification to Lord North : " I am 
much pleased/' he wrote, "at the state of the supposed num- 
bers in the new Parliament; " * and, indeed, he had good reason 
to be, for when Parliament met, the Opposition could muster 
only 13 votes in the Upper House, and 73 in the Lower. But 
though the Court candidates not only prevailed in the coun- 
ties and small boroughs, and were triumphant in the city of 
Westminster, and though the Ministerial majority was actually 
increased, the new House of Commons, when it assembled, 
gave, as has been already stated, a tacit permission to Wilkes's 
re-election, by allowing him to take his seat without further 
opposition — and the first great victory of the Platform was 
won. 

» Correspondence between George HI. and Lord Northt vol. i. p. 214. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ECONOMY AGITATION 

Ten years were to elapse after the Middlesex election agita- 
tion before another outburst of Platform activity took place, 
but before proceeding to an account of that agitation, certain 
other interesting matters bearing on the Platform, and form- 
ing part of its history, claim attention. 

The Platform, as familiar to us now, presents itself in sev- 
eral phases. At this early stage of its history it will suffice 
to draw attention to two — that in which it was used by the 
people for the expression of their feelings and their opinions, 
and which may be called its expressive function, and that in 
which it was used by political leaders as the means of instruct- 
ing or communicating with the people, and which may be 
called its didactic function. And though these two different 
phases or functions often overlap and run into each other, 
still they are generally sufficiently distinct to be easily recog- 
nisable. 

There is, at this stage of the subject, little to be said as re- 
gards the didactic phase. The Platform during the anti-cider 
tax agitation had been used for the purpose of expression. 
Again, during the Middlesex election agitation it had been 
mainly used for a similar purpose. Never, up to this, at least 
so far as I have discovered, had the Platform been used for a 
didactic purpose, except, in a very humble sort of way, by a 
few of the rank and file of members of Parliament. Never, 
up to this, had a member of the Government come before a 
public political meeting to expound to the people his policy or 
to win their support for it. As Government was carried on in 
those days, there was no such thing as members of the Govern- 
ment expounding party issues, or explaining a policy to the 
electors even at election time. Even the leaders of the opposi- 
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tion did not do so. That all came much later; and as regards 
Platform speeches at elections, the members of the Govern- 
ment who were in the House of Commons haying the choice of 
a very large number of rotten borough seats invariably selected 
])laces where the represented, if there were any at all, were 
few in number, and where they were content with other 
a]»]>eals than those of speech. A general election was the only 
occasion when the electors had any expectation of being 
addressed by their representatives, and the number of con- 
stituencies where this expectation existed was limited. Per- 
sonal canvassing was more the custom than Platform addresses, 
and in many constituencies the electors had never heard, in 
some had never seen, their representatives. Speeches from 
their members in the long interval between the beginning and 
end of the septt^nnial period were unknown. With the increas- 
ing culture and intelligence of the people, however, and the 
growing interest in the political affairs of the nation, greater 
im]K)rtan(*e l)eeame attached to the proceedings of Parlia- 
mentary elections, and to what was said thereat. But of how 
little consequence the Platform at elections was deemed, may 
l)e judged from the fact, that up to the General Election of 
1774, there is, with the exception of Alderman Beckford's 
sjieech alrea<ly quoted, and some speeches made in the metro- 
)K)litan constituencies, scarcely a single tolerably full report of 
an election sjKjech, or even a summary of such a speech, to be 
found in the newsjmpers of the time. Doubtless, in some 
places, si)eeches were made, that is evident enough, but pre- 
sumably they were not of sufficient impoi-tance or influence to 
be worth recording. 

At the General Election of 1774, however, there was a most 
notable and memorable exception to this state of things, and 
we liave what may be regarded as the first instance of a great 
orator and statesman using the Platform for the purjx)se of 
bringing himself into frank and unreserved communication 
with the people. Edmund Burke was the inaugurator of the 
change, and the occasion was his contest for the representation 
of Bristol. History hands us down a picture of the event. 
He had just l)een returned as mcMulx^r for Malton when he 
received the invitation to stand for Bristol. Obtaining the 
assent of his Malton friends he set off, and travelling two 
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nights and days arrived, after a journey of over 300 miles, at 
Bristol. " He drove to the house of the mayor, but not find- 
ing him at home, proceeded to the Guildhall, where, ascend- 
ing the Hustings and saluting the electors, sheriffs, and other 
candidates, he reposed for a few minutes, being utterly ex- 
hausted by fatigue and want of sleep; and then he addressed 
the citizens in a speech which met with great approbation." * 
He was successful in the contest, and on his being declared by 
the sheriffs duly elected as one of the representatives for that 
city, he made another speech which is memorable in the polit- 
ical literature of the country. 

One of the ways in which the Platform has worked the great 
change it has done in the Constitution of the country, has been 
by altering the relative position of the representatives and their 
constituents, that alteration being in the direction of increas- 
ing the control over the former by the latter. Upon the rela- 
tionship of the representative to the represented, Burke spoke 
clearly and decisively, and as the matter frequently claims 
attention hereafter, his views are of the greatest interest, both 
as being the exposition of so distinguished a man, and as a 
categorical statement on the subject in the latter half of the 
last century, just when the Platform was beginning to come 
into prominence. 

"It ought," he said,^ "to be the happiness and glory of a 
representative to live in the strictest union, the closest corre- 
spondence, and the most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him, their opinions high respect, their business unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfactions, to theirs; and above all, ever, and in all 
cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men 
living. These he does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor 
from the law and the Constitution. They are a trust from 
Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. 
Your representative owes you, not his industry only, but 

1 Prior's Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 280. 

2 Burke's Works, " Speech at the Conclusion of the Poll," 1774, vol. lii. 
p. 230. 
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his judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion. 

" My worthy colleague says his will ought to be subservient 
to yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If Govern- 
ment were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without ques- 
tion, ought to be superior. But Government and legislation 
are matters of reason and judgment, and not of inclination ; 
and what sort of reason is that in which the determination pre- 
cedes the discussion; in which one set of men deliberate, and 
another decide, and where those who form the conclusion are 
perhaps 300 miles distant from those who hear the arguments? 

**To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a 
representative ought always to rejoice to hear, and which he 
ought always most seriously to consider. But authoritative 
instructions, mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment and con- 
science, — these are things utterly unknown to the laws of this 
land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the 
whole order and tenor of our Constitution. 

" Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests, which interests each must maintain, as 
an agent and advocate, against other agents and advocates ; but 
Parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one 
interest, that of the whole ; where, not local purposes, not local 
prejudices, ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from 
the general reason of the whole. You choose a member indeed ; 
but when you have chosen him, he is not member of Bristol, 
but he is a member of Parliament. If the local constituent 
should have an interest, or should form a hasty opinion, evi 
dently opposite to the real good of the rest of the community, 
the member for that place ought to be as far, as any other, 
from any endeavour to give it effect. I beg pardon for say- 
ing so much on this subject. I have been unwillingly drawn 
into it, but I shall ever use a frankness of communication with 
you." 

These speeches of Burke stand out conspicuously as the first 
examples of the frank unrestrained use of the election Platform 
by a really great orator and statesman, and they set to his 
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contemporaries, and to posterity, an example which is a land- 
mark in the history of the Platform, and which was bound in 
time to come to produce great results. But with this solitary 
exception, the Platform was little used for didactic purposes. 
Few men were in Burke's position for enlightening or instruct- 
ing the people, others had neither the capacity nor the inclina- 
tion to do so, whilst many looked upon the instruction of the 
multitude as the one thing to be most carefully and sedulously 
guarded against. 

The didactic use of the Platform being so extremely limited 
at this period, it is around the other aspect that interest 
centres. 

Having once proved its power and won a triumph as the 
mouthpiece of popular opinion, it was improbable that, with 
a growing restlessness among the people, and an increasing 
need to articulate their wants, the newly-discovered weajwn 
would long lie idle. The records of Parliament show that a 
dropping fire of petitions was kept up. Numerous addresses, 
too, were constantly being prepared and presented to the King. 
We find him writing to Lord North on the 10th of September 
1775 : " It is impossible to draw up a more dutiful and affec- 
tionate address than the one from the town of Manchester, 
which really gives me pleasure, as it comes unsolicited. As 
you seem desirous that this spirit should be encouraged, I will 
certainly not object to it, though by fatal experience I am 
aware that tliey will occasion counter-petitions."* 

His "fatal experience" was once more verified; and while 
addresses in favour of coercing the American colonies poured 
in from all quarters, and were hailed with delight by the 
Ministers, petitions against such a course flowed in from Bris- 
tol, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other places,* and were consigned 
to what the opposition called the "Committee of oblivion." 

These latter j)etitions were evidence that the country was by 
no means unanimously in favour of the war between Etigland 
and her American colonies. Public feeling at the outset had 
approved and abetted it, but, after a time, gradually cooled off. 
Strangely enough, one effect of the war was to give an immense 
impetus to popular ideas in England. 

1 Corre^ondence between George III. and Lord Xorthy vol. i. p. 267. 
a See The London Gazette, 1775-76. 
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Many of the greatest statesmen in tlie country had all 
along been strongly opposed to the war; and a large portion 
of the people shared their views. The cause of the quarrel 
was so flagrantly unjust, and large classes of the people in 
England had so much in common with the Americans — ** vio- 
lated privileges, infringed rights, petitions contemptuously 
rejected " — that they sympathised with those who were resist- 
ing an attempt to exercise unjust authority. But instead of 
following such violent methods as the Americans adopted for 
obtaining redress, they began to work in the more constitu- 
tional manner of meeting together, and discussing, and pro- 
posing plans for obtaining measures for the reform of abuses, 
and the removal of grievances. 

Towards the end of 1779 the "position of the country was so 
serious as to cause the deepest anxiety. In a^ldition to the 
revolt in America, England was at war with France, and at 
war with Spain. Disaster had followed disaster; abroad, one 
half of the foreign acquisitions of the kingdom, one half of 
the colonies, were lost; at home, nearly one half of men's in- 
come went to support a calamitous war, or, what roused men's 
feelings to almost greater indignation, went to pay undesers'^ed 
pensions, infamous sinecures, and unearned salaries to a worth- 
less and contemptible crew of Court sycophants and Govern- 
ment tools and dependents. Taxes weighed heavily on all 
classes of the people; the high prices of the requisites of life 
crij)pled them still further. Circumstances, therefore, were 
all favourable for a vigorous popular movement, and it was 
not long before one began — the Platform again being called 
into requisition as the mouthpiece of the agitators. 

This agitation, known afterwards as the Economy Agitation, 
was a most memorable one, more so than the Middlesex elec- 
tion agitation, and left a greater mark on the history of the 
countr}'.* 

On this occasion the movement had its beginning in the 
North Hiding of Yorkshire, a county celebrated for the inde- 
pendence of its inhabitants. Here a few private gentlemen, 
toUilly free from party influence or connection, feeling only a 
heavy financial pressure on themselves, cast al)out for a remedy, 
and finding none, sought in the wider wisdom of their fellows 

1 Wyvill's Political Papers, vol. i. p. 9. 
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help and guidance. And, accordingly, on the last day but one 
of the year,* the gentry, clergy, and freeholders of the county 
met in the Assembly Rooms at York. 

The gathering was " such as perhaps never was assembled 
in the same manner in this nation." Those of "the tirst con- 
sideration and property in the county, if not in the kingdom," 
were present. " Never was there a more conspicuous display 
of genuine patriotism, never did the sacred fire kindled by Eng- 
lish liberty burn with a purer flame than in that assembly." 

The Keverend Mr. Wyvill opened the business in a speech 
of which the principal part was the proposal of a Petition to 
the House of Commons. That Petition summarised the evils 
which these Yorkshire gentlemen had met to protest against.* 

It began by stating the following matters as facts : — " That 
the nation had for several years been engaged in a most expen- 
sive and unfortunate war; that many of our valuable colonies, 
having actually declared themselves independent, had formed 
a strict confederacy with our most dangerous and inveterate 
enemies; and that the consequence of these combined misfor- 
tunes had been a large addition to the national debt, a heavy 
accumulation of taxes, with a rapid decline of the trade, 
manufactures, and land-rents of the kingdom." The petition- 
ers then declared that, "alarmed at the diminished resources, 
and growing burdens of this country, and convinced that rigid 
frugality had become indispensably necessary in every depart- 
ment of the State, they observed with grief that, notwith- 
standing the calamitous and impoverished condition of the 
nation, much public money had been improvidently squandered, 
that many individuals enjoyed sinecure places, efficient places 
with exorbitant emoluments, and pensions unmerited by public 
service, to a large and still increasing amount, whence the 
Crown had acquired a great and unconstitutional influence, 
which, if not checked, might soon prove fatal to the liberties 
of this country." They further declared, that, conceiving the 
true end of every legitimate government to be, not the emolu- 
ment of any individual, but the welfare of the community; 
and considering that, by the Constitution, the custody of the 
national purse was entrusted in a peculiar manner to the 
House of Commons, they begged leave to represent that until 

1 1779. a WyvUrs Political Papers, vol. I. p. 7. 
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effectual measures were taken to redress these oppressive 
grievances, the grant of any additional sum of public money 
beyond the produce of the then existing taxes would be injuri- 
ous to the rights and property of the people, and derogatory 
from the honour and dignity of Parliament. They, therefore, 
ap|)ealing to the justice of the Commons, most earnestly re- 
<iue^ted that, before any new burdens were laid upon the coun- 
try, effectual measures might be taken by that House to 
inquire into and correct the gross abuses in the expenditure of 
public money, to reduce all exorbitant emoluments, to rescind 
and abolish all sinecure places and unmerited pensions, and 
to appropriate the produce to the necessities of the State. 

The detailed account of the speeches affords a graphic 
picture of the "Platform " at this period.* 

The first resolution that the Petition be adopted and sent 
liaving been proposed, Mr. Cholmeley, M.P., who was evi- 
dently not well disposed to the object of the meeting, rose and 
endeavoured to damp the ardour of those present. He declared 
that he had sat too long in the House to think that a Petition 
would be productive of any good effect; that as the Petition 
stated a misapplication of public money, Parliament would 
exj^ect some proof of this. For his part, he only had it from 
common report. A Mr. Drummond seconded this opposition, 
and said that " the expenditure of public money was subject 
to the constitutional control of Parliament; that if any men 
had misapplied it, that control should be made use of. Strik- 
ing off pensions, etc., was plausible in theory, but difficult in 
practice. He desired to know who was to be the censor, who 
was to judge of the merit of pensioners, and to draw the line." 

He got an answer from a Mr. Pritchard which must have 
sounded strange then, but which contained memorable words 
— **The people, the oppressed people, were to be the censors." 
A long speech was then made by a Mr. Smelt, who reprobated 
the Petition, and launched into a fulsome panegyric on tlie 
Crown, stating that " its power should be increased instead of 
diminished, that the King was not the servant of the people, 
but tlieir soul, the life, the soul, the very existence of the 
Constitution." He said that one of the greatest misfortunes 
of this country was, that no Minister was found to keep up 

* Wjrv'ill's Political Papers, vol. i. p. 11. 
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the taxes, on the return of peace, to the greatest height of a 
war establishment (here the whole meeting expressed the 
utmost disapprobation). An eyewitness of the meeting subse- 
quently explained Mr. Smelt's opposition, stating that he was 
quite mad, "and some freeholders at the end of the room," 
says a newspaper report, " were highly incensed at the speech, 
and began to express their displeasure in a way which seefned 
to threaten some more serious marks of their resentment than 
mere words. Our correspondent informed them who Mr. 
Smelt was, and his present condition. In an instant tlie fury 
fled from their faces, every eye looked compassion, and every 
voice murmured condolence." 

Mr. Turner succeeded Mr. Smelt, read a long list of pensions 
and exorbitant salaries, and declared that even the proxies of 
the Lords, whom he called "the Upper House of Corruption," 
had their prices. 

Mr. Hill rose next, and said that introducing the name of 
the King was indelicate to the meeting, as tending to intimi- 
date them. The King, he doubted not, might be a patriot; it 
was the undue influence of his Ministers that excited indigna- 
tion, and it was their misconduct that was universally felt. 
Other speeches followed. 

Immediately after the discussion the Petition was read 
again and adopted, and a resolution come to to forward it to 
Parliament. And then followed another and a most important 
resolution: "That a Committee of sixty-one gentlemen be ap- 
pointed to carry on the necessary correspondence for effectually 
promoting the object of the Petition, and to prepare a plan of 
an Association on legal and constitutional grounds to support 
that laudable reform, and such other measures as may conduce 
to restore the freedom of Parliament, to be presented to this 
meeting held by adjournment on the Tuesday in Easter week 
next ensuing."* 

This was the first occasion when a regular scheme of Asso- 
ciation was propounded as supplementary to the Platform, an 
organisation which was to be used as an instrument for giv- 
ing cohesion and strength to the movement. The scheme was 
considerably in advance of the "Committee of Freeholders," 

1 See Political Paper Sy collected by the Reverend Christopher Wyvill, vol. 
i. p. 5. 
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which, ten years previously, the electors of Middlesex formed 
at the time of their quarrel with the House of Commons. 
It was on a far larger and more ambitious scale than those 
Societies which have been referred to in the last chapter. 
The proposers of the plan felt they had to justify it on 
account of its novelty, and one of them did so in the fol- 
lowing speech: "Nothing was more common than association 
for important purposes, or for purposes of little moment. 
They had heard of associations for the detection of swin- 
dlers, and even of associations for the preservation of game, 
and may not a body of freeholders associate to give their 
joint votes to check corruption and to preserve the Con- 
stitution? That association is a measure of unquestionable 
legality appears from the spirit of our laws, from the express 
right to present Petitions to Parliament, which involves the 
right to join in any peaceful mode for the more effectual sup- 
port of those Petitions." 

Hurke wrote shortly afterwards to Lord Eockingham, ex- 
pressing his pleasure at the success of the meeting. "It was 
well; very well. The shade was of as much importance as 
the lights in your picture. Smelt was admirable, and his 
speech must have had a good effect in very many ways." * 

The example thus set, other counties quickly followed. 
The case of the Yorkshire i)etitioners was so moderately and 
conclusively stated as to command a very general concurrence. 
Only a few days after the York meeting another county gave 
expression by the Platform to its feelings. The county of 
Hants held a meeting at Winchester — " The most numerous 
and respectable known in that county for many years." After 
numen>us speeches, a petition to Parliament on the plan of the 
York petition was "highly approved by all present," and 
unanimously agreed to. 

But a far more important meeting took place a few days 
later. On 7th January (17S0) "A numerous and most re- 
spectable assembly of the nobility, gentry, clerg}', and free- 
holders of the county of Middlesex" met in the Assembly 
Rooms at Hackney. Many persons of consequence were pres- 
ent, the IXike of Portland and three or four i>eers among the 
number. " There has not lx?en a meeting for many years at 

1 See Burke's Workf^ vol. i. p. 414. 
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which so numerous a body of opulent freeholders were 
present." 

A petition exactly similar to that of Yorkshire was adopted, 
after several speeches had been made, one, speaker asserting 
that, all taxes considered, they paid os. in the £1. But the 
meeting did not stop with the adoption of the Petition, and 
Middlesex may claim the honour of originating a system of 
organisation in support of the Platform far beyond anything 
hitherto attempted. 

A Mr. Baker proposed the establishment of a committee to 
correspond with the association of other counties, and open 
an immediate correspondence with the county of York. This 
was going a long way in advance of Yorkshire. There is no 
sufficiently definite expression either in the Resolution or 
speeches at the York meeting that more was intended by the 
proposed Association there than the association of individuals 
for the particular purpose.* What Middlesex proposed was 
the association of separate bodies — quite another matter, and 
altogether without precedent. 

This was a completely new feature in English political life, 
making this agitation memorable in our history — the forma- 
tion of a powerful Association to back up Platform agitation — 
and, inasmuch as organisation has ever been the most iK)werful 
aid to the Platform, the event is of particular interest in the 
history of the Platform. The rapidity with which county 
followed county in their adoption of the requests of the York- 
shire petitioners, and their recourse to the Platform for con- 
sultation and for the public expression of their views, was 
truly astonishing. In Sussex the Duke of Richmond and sev- 
eral of the nobility, and gentry, and freeholders, applied to the 
High Sheriff to call a meeting, "conceiving it to be highly 
proper in times of national distress that the people at large 
should have an opportunity of examining their situation, and 
of concerting measures for the public good." The High Sheriff 
refused to do so, saying he did not think the requisition 
numerously enough signed. The Duke, however, summoned 
a meeting himself, and it was held, and a Petition, the same 

^ This is, I think, made quite clear by the answer of the Chairman of the 
Yorkshire Sul>-Committee to Charles T. Fox, Chairman of the Westminster 
Committee (see W^rvill's Papers, vol. i. p. tKJ). 
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as that of Yorkshire, was adopted. The High Sheriff of Essex 
likewise refused to call a meeting; nevertheless one was held, 
and a Petition adopted. 

The country, despite High Sheriffs, seemed to be determined 
on the expediency of pursuing the example set by Yorkshire. 
On the 18th of January " a very respectable meeting of free- 
holders of the county of Hertford met at the Shire House at 
Hertford, where, after many speeches had been made, and 
much discussion, resolutions were carried the same as those 
of York and Middlesex. On the 21st January " a large and 
respectable meeting of the nobility, etc., of Surrey was held 
at Epsom," tive lords and many baronets being present — a 
fact sufficient to prevent a repetition of the taunt of the 
boroughmongering fraternity in the House of Commons that 
men of proj>erty and gentlemen were not taking part in the 
movement, and that it was only the base-born and those unfit 
to enter the gates of the King's palace who were giving the 
trouble. A Petition was agreed to unanimously. 

Dorset and Cumberland also joined in the agitation. The 
economists, for so the principal workers in this agitation can 
best be described, received one check at a county meeting, and 
the account of the occurrence is interesting as showing the 
toleration there was at this period in public meetings for the 
statement of opposite opinions, and how largely the proceed- 
ings at a meeting sometimes assumed the form of a discussion 
or debate. This check was given them at Huntingdon, where, 
on the 2<)th of January, a very numerous meeting was held 
to consider a Petition on the same lines as the Petition of 
Yorkshire. 

After much debate and difference of opinion, the Duke of 
Manchester and Lord Fitzwilliam, speaking in favour of the 
Petition, and Lord Sandwich and Lord Hinchingbrooke and 
others against it, the Sheriff put the question, and declared 
that the majority of the hands were against the Petition, upon 
which it was proposed to divide and tellers were appointed; 
but the supporters of the Petition refusing to divide, "a gen- 
eral confusion ensued," and the numbers could not be declared. 

A few days after this, two meetings were held. One was at 
Wells, where the Petition was adopted. Mr. Canon Wilson 
opposed it, but "bewildering himself in logical distinctions," 
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and, being totally unsupported, he "suddenly concluded." 
As a set-off against this calamity, it appears that a Mr. Luders 
made a speech, to which, said the newspaper reporter, " it is 
impossible to do ample justice; it was eloquent and correct; 
he spoke with great powers of oratory and reason." 

The other meeting was at Gloucester, where, in spite of the 
fact that the Sheriff had refused to convene a meeting, a 
numerous and respectable meeting was held at the Boot Hall, 
a good deal of speaking took place, and a Petition was agreed 
to. 

One more meeting must be mentioned, that of the nobility, 
gentry, and freeholders of the county of Wilts, which was held 
on the 28th of January 1780, not that it was by any means the 
last of the meetings of the agitation, but because it is specially 
memorable on account of the fact that it was absolutely the 
first public political meeting, not connected with an election, 
at which leading politicians, who had held high office, and who, 
very shortly afterwards, were to be the principal men in the 
government of the country, made use of the Platform. The 
two men who thus for the first time used the Platform were 
the Earl of Shelburne, who had been Secretary of State in the 
Duke of Grafton's Administration from 1766 to 1768, and 
Charles James Fox, who had been a Lord of the Admiralty 
from 1770 to 1772, and a Lord of the Treasury from 1772 to 
1774. 

Lord Shelburne's speech is shortly reported (about twenty 
lines), the most noticeable sentences in it being, "He heartily 
wished every man present would stand forth and disclose his 
opinion without diffidence or reserve . . . that this country 
was not to be saved by men who had a knack of tacking a 
few sentences together, but by the people at large." Fox's 
speech is a real specimen of a genuine Platform speech, and 
is reported at considerable length. 

He said: "Though much used to public speaking, he had 
never addressed such an assembly as that then present, for he 
had never before spoken to an uncorrupt assembly " (a compli- 
ment to the House of Commons). He then proceeded to show 
the great advantages whieli the people might gain by insisting 
firmly on their rights, and on the redress of their grievances; 
and earnestly exhorted them to consider their own weight and 
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consequence in the State; and he repeatedly asserted that it 
would not be in the power of the best or ablest Minister to 
make them great and happy, unless they had the spirit and 
will to become so. An honoui-able Gentleman had mentioned 
"the magnanimity of Parliament in relieving Ireland? What 
was it made Parliament magnanimous in relieving Ireland? 
It was the magnanimity of the people of Ireland, who were 
resolved to be relieved. What was it made Parliament mag- 
nanimous towards America? It was the vigorous and successful 
opposition made by the people of America to their power. 
From the vigorous exertion of the people of England to rid 
themselves of their grievances the same success might be 
expected. He conjured them to depend chiefly upon them- 
selves for a redress of their grievances, and not to sit still in 
expectation of it from any statesman, how great soever might 
be their abilities, or how patriotic soever their intentions." 
. . . He concluded by exhorting constituents diligently to 
watch the conduct of their representatives, and carefully to 
inquire into the motives of it — in fine, to consider themselves 
as the guardians of their own rights, and to entertain a rational 
distrust of all men in public stations.^ 

Only one month of agitation was over — only for one month 
had the Platform been telling of the grievances of the people, 
and already did the meetings awaken searchings of spirit and 
fears among the Ministers and their dependents. Already 
were charges of faction and false patriotism hurled against 
the meetings and their promoters. 

" With the plausible pretence of establishing economy, and 
checking corruption, and venality," wrote a contemporary 
newspaper,* "their scheme is to combine and associate the 
people in all parts of the kingdom, and to form committees of 
correspondence, that by their joint force and opposition to the 
Government they may effect a change of Administration, or 
raise a confederacy which shall dictate to the Legislature and 
exercise supreme power in the State." 

In this agitation, so far, the country had been the most 
active. London, however, at last joined. " The spirit of the 
freeholders of York seems to pervade the whole country," 

* See The Gazetteer and Xeic Daily Advertiser, Ist February 1780. 

* The Morning Chronicle, *J7th January 1780. 

VOL. I U 
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wrote a London newspaper,* "and at length has begun to show 
itself in the metropolis." 

On the 2d February a meeting was held in Westminster 
Hall. About 3000 persons met, headed by the Duke of Port- 
land, the Cavendishes, Wilkes, Burke, Townshend, Lord 
Temple.^ Charles Fox was placed in the chair; Sawbridge 
moved the Petition, and was seconded by Wilkes, who, "in 
one of the best speeches he ever made," expressed his happi- 
ness at that " spirit of association which at this period per- 
vaded the kingdom." A Petition similar to that of York was 
voted, and a committee of lords and others chosen. Charles 
Fox then made "a fine and warm speech,"' and was particu- 
larly severe on Lord North, and Dr. Jebb proposed Mr. Fox 
for the future candidate for Westminster, which was received 
with universal applause. London city followed suit with a 
meeting a few days after. 

It is clear from these accounts that in this agitation, in 
which the Platform took so conspicuous a part, a large portion 
of the upper and middle classes participated. The names of 
those who are reported as attending the meetings as well as 
of the speakers show this conclusively, and this circumstance 
is one of those which distinguishes this agitation from that in 
connection with the Middlesex election. It also marks strongly 
the fact that whilst many were disposed to discountenance the 
Platform when used by those they did not approve of, yet they 
themselves were willing to use it when it suited their own 
purposes to do so. In this case the object was one which 
enabled those participating in it to sink their political differ- 
ences, as all who did not profit by Government extravagance 
might combine for economy in the administration of State 
affairs. 

Summing up the number of meetings which had been held, 
and having regard to the i)osition and character of the people 
who had attended them, it is apparent that by me«ans of the 
Platform a very considerable agitation against the Govern- 
ment had been created in the country, and the new feature of 
association rendered the agitation more formidable than any 
which had previously taken place. 

1 Tlip Monti nf/ Chronirle, aist January 1780. « Ibid. 3d February 1780. 
* Lani Journals of Uorace H'(i(/k>/<», vol. ii. p. 3(>4. 
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To repeat the test already laid down for gauging the 
power of the Platform, we must examine how far it had, 
on this occasion, an effect on Parliament and on the Govern- 
ment. 

The effect was considerable — greater by far than had been 
the case in the Middl^ex election agitation. 

** The Court has been thunderstruck with what has already 
been done," wrote Horace Walpole, on the 2d February; and 
a few days later he varied it somewhat by saying, " At first 
the Court was struck dumb." Then looking forward to the 
future with interest he added:* "Detached scenes there have 
been, in different provinces; they will be collected soon into 
a drama in St. Stephen's Chapel."* 

The first scene of the drama took place in the House of 
Commons on the 8th February 1780,' when the Petition from 
the county of York was presented by Sir G. Savile, he who 
exactly ten years previously had boldly told the House that 
they had " betrayed the rights of their constituents." History 
relates that the importance of the subject, the novelty of the 
occasion, and, perhaps, still more the character of that eminent 
and revered patriot, produced so profound an attention, that 
deep silence and stillness reigned in every part of the House. 

Well might Ministerial members of the House be silent and 
listen with bated breath. Half England had risen in public 
and formal judgment on them and their misdeeds, and now 
not merely the accuser but the reprover had come, cataloguing 
their iniquities with unfaltering hand; and holding up their 
enormities before their eyes and the eyes of the world. It 
was the first clear and unmistakable monition to the whole 
crew of "King's friends," borough mongers, placemen, and the 
corrupt hangers-on of the Government, as well as to the Gov- 
ernment itself, that they must amend their ways, that England 
and England's people were not theirs to do what they liked 
with, as they seemed to think they were. 

** He brought a Petition," said Sir G. Savile, "which had 
swallowed up the consideration of all private objects, and 
superseded all private petitions — a Petition subscribed by 
SO(K) freeholders and upwards. 

1 WalHe's letter*, vol. vii. p. 325. a Pml. p. .'{28. 

« See Parliamentanj Hintonj, 1780, vol. xx. p. l.TTO. 
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" The people had heard that a regard to private interest in 
the House was a great enemy to the discharge of public duty. 
They feel severely the pressure of heavy taxes, and yet are 
at the same time told that **the money which they can ill 
spare is wasted profusely, not only without its producing any 
good, but that it is applied to the prtxluction of many bad 
effects. They beg that inquiry may be made into the expendi- 
ture of that money; that if there are any exorbitant salaries 
they may be reduced; that if there are any useless places or 
unmerited pensions they may be abolished. These things, 
he said, were represented calmly and with moderation. . . . 
Never, surely, we*re petitioners to Parliament, upon any great 
public grievance, more cool and dispassionate. They confine 
themselves to one object — the expenditure of public money. 
But though they made no strictures on the past management of 
Ministers, he could not but in candour acknowledge that it was 
pretty plainly hinted or implied, that those who had hitherto 
managed our public affairs should manage them no more. 
. . . He made no threats; the Petition was not presented 
by men with swords and muskets. It was a legal, a constitu- 
tional Petition. The request of the petitioners was so just 
and reasonable that they could not but expect it would be , 
granted; but should it be refused, there he would leave a 
blank — that blank let the consciences, let the feelings, let th^ 
reason of Ministers supply. Partial expedients, palliations, 
excuses, mock inquiries, would not be sufficient. The univer- 
sality of the sentiments on this subject, he said, was no con- 
temptible proof of their justness. He wished that House to 
consider, from whom that Petition came. It was first moved 
in a meeting of six hundred gentlemen and upwards; in the 
hall where that Petition was conceived, there was more prop- 
erty than within the walls of that House."* He then threw 
down with a good deal of vehemence upon the table a list of 
the gentlemen's names, and continued: " But they are not to 
abandon their Petition, whatever may be its fate in this 
House; there is a committee appointed to correspond on the 
subject of the Petition with the committees of other counties," 
and he concluded by likewise throwing on the table a list of 
the names of the committee. 

1 Parliamentary History, 1780, vol. xx. p. 1376. 
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Well can we understand that " the Minister seemed to show 
some vexation and resentment in his answer." * 

Fox backed up the Petition. "He could not imagine," he 
said, " that any objection could possibly be made to the Peti- 
tion. But some might perhaps say, Are we sinners above all 
that went before us? like those on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell? Are we more corrupt than other Parliaments who were 
never pestered with petitions of this kind? No," said he, "I 
do not 8upj)ose you are; but though former Parliaments were 
as bad as you, and you know the severity of that comparison, 
yet the j)eople did not know it. Now they do not perhaps see 
it, but they feel it ; they feel the pressure of taxes, and they 
l^g you would not lay your hand so heavily upon them, but 
be as economical as possible in the expenditure of their money. 
Let the Ministers grant the request of the people, and the 
whole glory of so jwpular a compliance will be entirely theirs. 
Like charity, it will cover the multitude of their past sins."' 

The other Petitions followed the presentation of this leading 
Petition very fast. 

No less than twenty-six counties in England, and three in 
Wales, and several considerable cities, had adopted petitions 
and passed resolutions, and as one petition after another was 
presented, even so corrupt, so self-assertive an assembly as 
the then House of Commons, must have felt that they were 
face to face with a display of popular opinion such jvs they 
had never before witnessed. 

Before any direct Parliamentary action was taken on these 
l)etitions, the effect of the agitation reached the House of 
Commons in another shape, that of a plan by Edmund Burke, 
who, stimulated by the meetings, Platform ings, and petition- 
ings, propounded a most elaborate measure for the better 
security of the independence of Parliament, and the economi- 
cal reform of the civil and other establishments. 

What he had bent the whole force of his mind to, he said, 
was "the reduction of that cornipt influence, which is itself 
the jx»rennial spring of all prodigality, and of all disorder, 
which loails us more than millions of debt, which takes away 
vigour from our arms, wisdom from our councils, and every 

1 Annual Ref/htpr, 1780, p. 00. 

• Parliamentary Ilhtonj, 1780, vol. xx. p. 1378. 
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shadow of authority and credit from the most venerable parts 
of our Constitution." * 

That corrupt influence was principally maintained by the 
existence of a large number of valuable offices which were 
sufficient to corrupt Parliament with. 

To take away from the Crown such a powerful instrument 
for evil, he proposed the abolition of nearly fifty of these un- 
necessary offices which were held by Members of Parliament, 
and thereby also to effect an economy of some £200,000 a 
year. 

He concluded his speech with a magnificent burst of pro- 
phetic oratory : " Let the Commons in Parliament assembled 
be one and the same thing with the commons at large. The 
distinctions that are made to so separate us are unnatural and 
wicked contrivances. Let us identify, let us incorporate our- 
selves with the people. Let us cut all the cables and snap all 
the chains which tie us to an unfaithful shore, and enter the 
friendly harbour that shoots far out into the main its moles 
and jetties to receive us. *War with the world, and peace 
with our constituents.' Be this our motto and our principle; 
then, indeed, we shall be truly great. Respecting ourselves, 
we shall be respected by the world. At present all is troubled, 
and cloudy, and distracted, and full of anger and turbulence, 
both abroad and at home; but the air may be cleared by this 
storm, and light and fertility may follow it. Let us give a 
faithful pledge to the people, that we honour indeed the 
Crown, but that we belong to them; that we are their auxilia- 
ries and not their taskmasters; their fellow-labourers in the 
same vineyard, not lording over their rights, but helpers of 
their joy; that to tax them is a grievance to ourselves; but 
to cut off from our enjoyments to forward theirs, is the highest 
gratification we are capable of receiving."^ 

Such was the alarm caused in the Commons by the agitation 
out of doors that the principal of the Bills which he introduced 
got as far as the Committee stage in the House of Commons; 
tliere, however, it perished. 

Some time ela])sed before the House would give its consid- 
eration to the Petitions, and the leiulers of the agitation made 
good use of it. 

1 Pttrlinmentanj Jlistonj, vol. xxi. p. 1. ^ Ihiil. vol. xxi. p. 71. 
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Several of the Chairmen of the Committees, who had met 
together in London, issued on the 28th of February a circular 
to the several Committees throughout the kingdom requesting 
each of them to depute one, two, or three members to meet in 
lA)ndon to confer together upon the most effectual mode of sup- 
jjorting the objects of their petitions and some other important 
matters. An explanatory letter from Wyvill accompanied it: 
"Each county, city, and town having first associated, sepa- 
rately and ai>art, the whole body of petitioners in due time 
may be collected and lirmly consolidated in one great * National 
Association*; the obvious consequence of which must be cer- 
tain and complete success to the constitutional reform proposed 
by the people.''* 

Sevt»ral of the counties responded to the invitation, and sent 
deputies to London. Amcmg these delegates was »Sheridan, 
and vears afterwards, when the mere mention of the word 
** Convention" was like flaring a red rag in the face of a bull, 
we have a description from him of the meetings of these dele- 
gates and of their object. He said* that " in collecting public 
opinion so as to make it operate on the House of Commons, it 
wjLs never intiMided that it should operate by anything like 
violence, or forc^e, or rebellion, but that they certainly did ex- 
j>ect to cn^ate a degree of awe in the House of Commons of 
them and their proceedings; not a wrong or improper awe, 
but the sort of awe and resjject which they conceived the 
House of Commons was bound to pay, and must pay, to the 
just sentiments of the i)eople at large, when collected and ex- 
jiressed. It was their purpose and hope to go on progressively 
from small to greater numlx^rs, and from thence to greater, 
until Parliament was surrounded with the voice of the i)eople." 

1 hiring March these delegates had frecjuent meetings, doing 
their l)est to secure Parliamentary support for the prayer of 
the PetitioiLs. ^ The existence of such a l)ody — a sort of con- 
vention, in fact — was a totally new feature in English jM)li- 
tirs, and excit^nl some objections among even those who were 
anxious for the success of the Petitions. ** Associations and 
eommitt(»es had prcnluced such recent effects in America, and 
even in Ireland, that the very terms were lx»come suspicious." 

1 WyviU's Politiml P^ifter^, vol. i. p. 114. 

2 S«*e State Triah, vol. xxv. p. :WS. 
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Now, however, they were imported into English political 
life, and the fact marks a considerable advance on any previous 
agitation. 

At last the eventful day ' came which had been fixed by the 
House of Commons for taking the Petitions into consideration.* 

As a preliminary to the great debate of the evening, Charles 
Fox " harangued the petitioners of Westminster in the hall in 
the morning, and was exceedingly severe on the King and the 
present reign; and declared loudly for annual Parliaments, 
and the additional hundred knights, which were eagerly 
adopted by the assembly." " The Court had expected that Fox 
would be attended to the House by a great mob, and the 
Guards were ordered to be in readiness ; but he went privately, 
as usual, and there was not the least tumult."* 

In a very full House Mr. Dunning rose.* " The Opposition 
had kept secret their intended motions, " wrote Horace Wal- 
pole. " The very first made by Mr. Dunning was a thunder- 
ing one. The words were, *That the influence of the Crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.' 
The walls could not believe their own ears; they had not heard 
such language since they had a wainscot."* 

Scarcely could they have believed their own senses when the 
motion was carried by a majority of 18 — 233 voting' for it, 
and 215 against — and immediately on the top of this resolu- 
tion anotlier was passed, " That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that it is the duty of this House to provide, as far as 
may be, an immediate and effectual redress of the abuses com- 
plained of in the Petitions presented to this House from the 
different counties, cities, and towns in this kingdom." 

Here, indeed, was a tremendous triumph for the Platform, 
— a successful division in the House on a matter which had 
originated out of tlie House, which had been fostered into 
power by the force of the Platform and the public meetings, 
and against which the whole influence of the Court and its 
hangers-on had been directed. 

1 The Gth April 1780. 

2 The Petitions were sijniwl, it was 8.iid, by 100,000 electors. — ParliamenU' 
ary HiMory, vol. xxi. p. .'i45. 

' Waljiole's Journals, vol, ii. p. .'^)1. 

* l*arlinmentary History, vol. xxi. p. 342. 

*» Wali>ole's Letters, vol. vii. p. 348. 
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" It was one of the curiosities of the present age to see a 
Minister in the minority," observed a member just after the 
defeat of the Government. 

" The exultation and triumph on one side of the House was 
only equalled by the evident depression and dismay which 
prevailed on the side of Administration. . . . The system 
of the Court was shaken to its foundations. Without doors, 
the joy and triumph in most parts of England, as well in most 
of the counties thfit did not petition as in those that did, was 
great and general." * 

But with this brilliant success the high water mark was 
reached. 

As Dunning proceeded, a few days later, to give effect to the 
decisions of the House, in the next decisive division the 
majority against Ministers sunk to two. A little later, 24th 
April, Ministers secured a substantial majority of 51 (254 — 
203) in another important division, and the danger for the 
Government was past. It seems at first sight difficult to 
account for this sudden fiasco on the part of the petitioners, 
but Horace Walpole gives a clear explanation of the reason of 
the final triumph of the Ministers. It is one which repeated 
itself time after time on later occasions. Overweening conceit 
seems, in fact, to be an almost necessary element in popular 
associations. Some fortnight or so before the fateful 6th of 
April there is an entry in his Journals (16th-17th March) : — 

** The Committees of Association began to give great alarm. 
They voted themselves a right of considering and deciding on 
questions j)ending in Parliament, and of censuring or approv- 
ing the part taken by particular members. But they were 
going much farther still, and were for engrafting on Petitions 
two resolutions of the highest moment, — one, that there ought 
to be a more equal, consequently a new, mode of representa- 
tion; the other, that there should l)e frequent Parliaments, at 
first triennial. ... In the first place, it will be very unfair 
to engraft new matter on the Petitions. 

** They who voted for a Petition for economy may not approve 
of a new mode of representation, nor of more frequent Parlia- 
ments. 

*• Next, it is unwise to add new matter. It was the necessity 

1 Annual Register, 1780, p. 172. 
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of economy, which every man felt, that produced so great a 
change against the Court and so much unanimity. The two 
others are very problematic questions, and will sow difference 
of opinion and dissension, instead of compacting unanimity, 
and drawing in the rest of the nation." * 

On the 21st of March he wrote : " The Associations were very 
ready to aifect Parliamentary airs, and accordingly assumed 
cognisance of matters actually pending in Parliament. This 
has offended moderate men, and many who approved the Peti- 
tions were alarmed at the Associations, with good reason, for 
the deputation, composed of three members of each Com- 
mittee, which is assembled in London, are going to take large 
strides indeed, and intend to propose to their several counties 
to demand annual Parliaments, and to alter the mode of repre- 
sentation." '^ Some of the Whigs "strenuously resist these in- 
novations." 

The next day he wrote : " I wish I knew what would repair 
an extravagance that I have seen to-day — Mr. WyvilPs mani- 
festo. I never saw such a composition of obscurity, bombast, 
and futility. . . . We shall lose all the benefit of the pres- 
ent spirit by the whimsies of men that have not common 
sense, nor can express even what they mean."* Several coun- 
ties promptly withdrew from connection with the Central 
Committee of Association,* and in May we find AValpole writ- 
ing to his friend, Mr. Mason, in Yorkshire : " The spirit you 
raised (in Yorkshire) is evaporated or split into a thousand 
branches by mismanagement." 

Though the triumph of the Platform was thus short-lived, 
and the collapse so sudden, still it was far from being without 
permanent effect. " The national spirit had shown the Court 
that the Lion was dormant, but not toothless," and the neces- 
sity of increased moderation and more careful man^ement in 

1 Journal of the Rehjn of Kiiifi Geonje III., by Horace Walpole, vol. ii. 
p. :{7S. 

2 Horace Waljwle's Li'tters, vol. vii. p. 'Ml. 

3 ihi,i. p. ;^a. 

* At the second nieetinjj of the county of York on the 2«th March 1780, the 
object i)roiK)se<l was to form an Asso<'iation for eflFectin;: a reform of Parlia- 
ment. Kut the i^eers who hatl approve<l the economic Petition of the first 
meeting were not prepared to acce<le to the intended measare of the second.— 
Wyvill's Political Papertt, vol. i. p. xiv. 
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the conduct of State affairs was inculcated on tliose in 
authority. 

Hut the agitation liad a wider result than this. The Plat- 
form had been again tried as the mouthpiece of popular 
opinion outside Parliament, and had again proved itself 
of the utmost service; and the engrafting on it of a 
system of organisation had enhanced its power, giving it 
a cohesion and unity of direction which added immensely 
to its strength. 

Nor were the results of the work of the Platform in this 
agitation confined to the agreement in favour of the Petitions. 
The sj)eeches which had been made at the numerous meetings, 
and which were pretty fully reported in the newspai>ers, 
spread far and wide throughout the country a fuller knowledge 
of i)olitical principles. They established on a far stronger 
and broader ba^jis than ever l)efore the right of publicly dis- 
cussing and criticising the measures and conduct of the Govern- 
ment; and both those who participated in the meetings, and 
those who heard or read the rei)orts of the si)eeches, having 
been roused from comparative inanition to a proper sense of 
their stilt us and rights in the Constitution of the country, and 
having once tasted the jdeasures of political excitement, were 
never likely to sink Imck into a state of lethargic longsuffering 
or fatalistic indifference. 

Scarcely had the excitement of this struggle somewhat sub- 
sidtMi when a most exciting and imj)ressive event occurred, the 
discredit of which was at once laid to the charge of the Plat- 
form, and which was fastened on as exhibiting the danger of 
j)ublic spet^ch and public meeting. 

Hume, in his Essay on the Lil^ertj' of the Press, incidentiilly 
refers to the danger : * " We need not dread from this libei-ty 
(of the Press) such ill consequences as "followed from the 
harangues of the iM)j)ular demagogues of Athens and tribunes 
of Koine. A man reads a lx>ok of pami)hlet alone, and coolly. 
There is none present from whom he can catch the ])assion by 
contagion, lit* is not hurried away by the force and energy 
of action. And should he l)e wrought uj) to never so seditious 
a humour, there is no violent resolution ])resent«Ml to liim by 
wliich he can immediately vent his passion. The lilK»rty of 

1 Hume's EsMy^, fourth e«iitioii, p. 11. 
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tlie Press, therefore, however abused, can scarcely ever excite 
popular tumults or rebellion." 

The liberty of the Platform, or free verbal discussion and 
deliberation, was as j'et only associated, in even thoughtful 
minds, with the violent harangues of Athenian demagogues 
and Roman tribunes; and that popular tumults and violence 
must ensue from public meetings, and public speeches, was, 
as we shall find, the uniform view of the Platform held by a 
succession of even great statesmen. Even the right of " peti- 
tioning " was regarded with suspicion and ill-concealed jealousy 
and dislike, as tending dangerously towards government by 
the populace. 

In May 1778 an Act of Parliament had been passed repeal- 
ing an Act of William Ill.'s reign which imposed certain dis- 
abilities on Roman Catholics in England. In the following 
winter the Scotch, believing the Act was about to be extended 
to Scotland, formed several local associations to resist con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics there. 

These associations did everything in their power to inflame 
the zeal and arouse tlie bigotry of the people ; but as the Plat- 
form was unknown in Scotland at the time, the work was done 
by pamphlets and hand-bills, and by the pulpit. 

In the following year serious anti-Catholic riots took place 
in Glasgow and in Edinburgh. Houses and chapels were burnt 
do\vn and destroyed, and Catholics, and even Protestant sym- 
pathisers with them, had to fly for their lives, the local au- 
thorities almost conniving at these proceedings. Soon after- 
wards a Protestant Association was formed in England to 
obtain the repeal of tlie objectionable Act, and to foster a 
belief that the concessions made to the Roman Catholics would 
be attended with immediate danger to the State, and to the 
Protestant religion. 

In November 1779 Lord George Gordon, at that time a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, was elected President of the 
Association, and several public meetings were held in London 
— 18()0 persons l)eing present at one of them, — at which 
si^eeches were made, tending to raise a spirit of intolerance 
and fanaticism in the minds of the hearers. 

By May " this mad lord," as Horace AValpole very truly calls 
him, determined on more energetic action; and on Mondayi 
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29th May, a meeting was held at Coachmaker^s Hall, pursuant 
to public advertisement, in order to consider the mode of pre- 
senting a Petition to the House of Commons on the subject of 
the Act. Lord George Gordon took the chair, and delivered a 
long and most inflammatory harangue.^ He endeavoured to 
persuade his hearers of the rapid and alarming progress that 
j)oi)ery was making in this kingdom; and he proceeded to ob- 
serve that the only way to stop it was going in a firm, manly, 
and resolute manner to the House and showing their represen- 
tatives that they were determined to preserve their religious 
freedom with their lives; that, for his part, he would run all 
hazards with the i)eople ; and if the people were too lukewarm 
to run all hazards with him when their conscience and their 
country called them forth, they might get another president; 
for he would tell them candidly, that he was not a lukewarm 
man himself, and that if they meant to spend their time in 
mock debate and idle opposition they might get another leader. 
He then proposed that the whole body of the Protestant As- 
sociation should attend in St. George's Fields on the next 
Friday, to accompany him to the House of Commons on the 
delivery of the Protestant Petition. He further informed 
them that if less than 20,000 of his fellow -citizens attended 
him on that day he would not present their Petition; and for 
the better observance of order, he said, they should arrange 
themselves in four divisions; and that they might know their 
friends from their enemies, he added that every real Protestant 
and friend of the Petition should come with blue cockades in 
their hats. 

On the Friday following, accordingly, a large multitude 
gathered at 8t. George's Fields— some 30,000 to 40,000 per- 
sons at the very lowest computation. Thence they proceeded 
to the Houses of Parliament with the Petition, which had been 
signed, it was said, by some 120,0(X) people. With no one to 
offer them the slightest resistance, or no force of any sort to 
keep even a vestige of order — for the Ministers had made no 
preparations whatever against disorder, — they forced their way 
into the passages and lobby of the Houses of Parliament, and 
l)ecoming excit<Hl and violent, assaulted several members of 
lx»th Houses, and generally intimidated the Parliament. AVith 

1 See Annual Register ^ 1780, p. 100, ct seq. 
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much dilficiilty, and not without grave risk, was this crisis 
surmounted; but almost immediately afterwards the most 
desperate riots followed — first directed against Catholics, or 
Protestant sympathisers with them, and then, as the Govern- 
ment appeared to have abdicated all its functions, against 
everybody and everything indiscriminately. 

Day by day the riots increased in intensity. "Never," 
says the Annual RegisteVy " did the metropolis, in any known 
age, exhibit such a dreadful spectacle of calamity and horror; 
or experience such real danger, terror, and distress, as on 
the day and night of the 7th. It is said that it was beheld 
bhiziug in thirty-six different places from one spot. Some of 
these conflagrations were of such a magnitude as to be truly 
tremendous. . . . Those who were on the spot or in the vicin- 
ity say that the present darkness, the gleam of the distant 
fires, the dreadful shouts in different quarters of the rioters, 
the groans of the dying, and the heavy regular platoon-firing 
of the soldiers formed, all together, a scene so terrific and 
tremendous as no description or even imagination could pos- 
sibly reach. . . . The metropolis presented, in many places, 
the image of a city recently stormed and sacked." ^ 

"Nothing ever surpassed the al)ominable behaviour of the 
ruffian apostle who preached up this storm," . . . wrote Horace 
\Valj)ole.^ "The frantic incendiary ran backwards and for- 
wards naming names for slaughter to the mob." 

And Ihirke, who was present at the time, has thus described 
this occurrence: "In the year 1780 there were found in this 
nation men deluded enough on pretences of zeal and piety to 
make a desperate attempt which would have consumed all the 
glory and power of this country in the flames of London, and 
buried all law, order, and religion, under the ruins of the 
metropolis of the Protestant world. . . . All the time this 
horrid scene was acting, the wicked instigators of this 
unhapi)y nniltitude continued without interruption, pity, or 
remorse, to blow up the blind rage of the populace with a con- 
tinued blast of pestilential lil)els which infected the very air we 
breathed in. The main drift of all these libels, and all the 

1 Annual Reffifter^ 1780, p. IIH. 

2 Wiilpole's Lctttrx, vol. vii. p. 378. 
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riots, was to force l*arliament (to persuade us was hopeless) 
into an act of national i)erlidy which has no example." 

For nearly a week the rioting and burning and plundering 
continued — ^jails were fired and destroyed, and the prisoners 
let loose. 

So dilatory were the Ministers in taking measures to sup- 
pn»ss the rioting, that they laid themselves open to the charge 
of " a meditated encouragement to this fanatic tumult, in order 
to discount^,' nance the Association, which had more serious 
objects in view, and to render odious and contemptible all 
jK)pular iuterix)sition in affairs of State." 

At last, however, the King himself intervened; vigorous 
military action was taken; and after some 3()0 lives or more 
had been lost, order was restored. The slower, but none the 
less sure, process of the civil law followed; many of the rioters 
were tried and executed, and the lesson was taught, in letters 
of life's blood, that violent methods of seeking the enforce- 
ment of jmrtieular views could not be tolerated. 

For many a long year afterwards this unfortunate episode 
was made ])olitical ca])ital of against any popular movement, 
and more esi)ecially against the use of the Platform. It was 
said that the riots were the offspring of the Petition, and the 
lamentable consequences of this particular Petition and Asso- 
ciation were deemed good ground for discouraging all Peti- 
tions and Associations. It is true that the violent outrages 
jx*rj)etrated by the rioters followed the action of a political 
association, which had, in part, furthered its aims by means 
of meetings and speeches; and that the immediate cause of 
the horrible outrages was the direct incitement of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, in a si)eech which was published in 
the newspapers, to a course which was fraught with danger, 
and which might leatl, as it did, to most disastrous results. 
But it was in the most eminent degree unfair to use this event, 
as so many have done, as a final and decisive argument against 
the Platform. In the first place, the riots would never have 
occurred except for the criminal negligence, if not connivance, 
of the Government. Any, even moderate precautions would 
have prevented them, or at any rate have at once checked 
them. AVhere no effort is made to maintain order, order will 
not be maintained, even though no Platform incitement to dis- 
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order be given. The exercise of free speech will sometimes be 
abused ; but it would be folly to attempt to silence all speech 
on that account; that is the wrong way of meeting the evils of 
such abuse, and that was the line taken by the governing 
authorities of that day and time. We must ever discount 
their views, and those of many of their successors, on this 
somewhat thorny subject, with the reflection that they had 
the deepest interest in maintaining the existing order of 
things; and that in that existing order there were many things 
which could not bear discussion, or investigation, or exposure 
to the public gaze. We cannot, in fact, consider them im- 
partial authorities in anything appertaining to the Platform 
or free discussion. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ELECTION PLATFORM 

Many years were to elapse before another great outburst of 
Platform activity took place, and the progress of the Platform 
from this time down to the eve of that tremendous convulsion 
— the French Revolution — is to be traced in its action at the 
general elections of 1780, of 1784, in the incidents of the con- 
tinuance of the movement set on foot, by the Yorkshire Asso- 
ciation for economic reform, and in the movement which was 
now about to take more definite shape and cohesion in favour 
of Parliamentary reform. 

The immediate effect of the Gordon riots had been to 
strengthen the i30sition of the Government, for however mis- 
erable had been the incapacity exhibited by the Ministers in 
dealing with them, the scenes of horror which had been wit- 
nessed, and the enormities which had been perpetrated, in- 
spired a greater dread of popular meetings than condemnation 
of the Ministry.^ This sudden antipathy to public demonstra- 
tions extended to the county meetings, petitions, and all forms 
of association, and consequently to all applications for redress 
of grievances, and schemes for a reform in the representa- 
tion of the Commons House of Parliament. 

Parliament was nearing the end of its septennial life. 
** There was every reason to expect," said the writer in The 
Annual Register^ "that, in the present state of things, and dis- 
position of the peo])le, the elections would go greatly in favour 
of the Court. A dissolution was accordingly determined upon; 
but the design was kept concealed in the most profound secrecy. 
. . . The Proclamation for dissolving the Parliament operated 
like a tlninderolap, with respect to suddenness and surprise, 
. . . the shortness of the time allotted for the elections in- 

1 See Tlie Auuital Uoqifter, 1781, p. l.'?7. 
VOL. I 97 H 
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creased the difficulties and disadvantages to those who were at 
a distance from their boroughs or interests, and who had taken 
no previous measures of security. From these and from the 
other causes we have mentioned, the elections went much in 
favour of the Court, and several of the most popular members, 
whose public conduct seemed to receive the general approba- 
tion of their constituents were, notwithstanding, thrown out 
of their seats." 

" One hundred and thirteen new men obtained seats in Par- 
liament. The poverty of the times, operating along with the 
general hopelessness which now prevailed, that any opposition 
in Parliament would be capable of producing a beneficial alter- 
ation in the conduct of public affairs, had both together so 
powerful an effect, that candidates were not to be found who 
would support the usual expensive contests of the counties. 
No general election, perhaps for a century, produced so little 
expense in that respect. Several members of the late Parlia- 
ment, who were tired of a constant fruitless attendance and 
opposition, either determined to retire entirely from public 
business, or grew very indifferent as to the event of their 
elections. The general venality which nojt appeared among 
the electors, and that contem})t of tlieir own declarations and 
resolutions, as well as of all past faithful service which it 
produced, could not fail highly to discuss many, and to render 
them still more hopeless of public affairs." * 

Such is the account of this election given by The Annual 
Register. 

The deep despondency which was felt by some of the popular 
party finds eloquent and pathetic expression in the written 
address issued by Sir George Savile to the electors of York- 
shire.* 

" The satisfaction and honour of attending your business has 
ever overbalanced the labour; but my attendance during the 
last Parliament has been something worse than laborious; it 
has been discouraging, grievous, and painful. . . . 

"I return to you, baffled and dispirited, and I am sorry 
that truth obliges me to add, with hardly a ray of hope 

1 Tlie Government itself spent £r>.^000 on this election.— See Correspond- 
ence betireen Geonje III. and Lord Xorth, vol. ii. pp. 421-427. 
a See The Leeds Intelligencer, 12th September 1780. 
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of seeing any change in the miserable course of public 
calamities. 

" On this melancholy day of account, in rendering up to you 
my trust, I deliver to you your share of a country, maimed 
and weakened, its treasure lavished and misspent, its honours 
faded, and its conduct the laughing-stock of Europe; our 
nation in a manner without allies or friends, except such as 
we have hired to destroy our fellow-subjects, and to ravage a 
country, in which we once claimed an invaluable share. I 
return to you some of your principal privileges impeached and 
mangled. And, lastly, I leave you, as I conceive, at this hour 
and moment fully, effectually, and absolutely, under the dis- 
cretion and power of a military force which is to act without 
waiting for the authority of the civil magistrate. . . . But 
under all these disheartening circumstances I could yet enter- 
tain a cheerful hope, and undertake again the commission with 
alacrity, as well as zeal, if I could see any effectual steps taken 
to remove the original cause of the mischief. Then would 
there be a hope. Till the purity of the constituent body, and 
thereby that of the representative, be restored, there is none." 

It appears that there were contests in only three counties in 
the whole of England. In the boroughs, however, there was 
an increase — 59 borough seats having been contested.^ The 
newspapers of the time supply some further details about the 
election which, from the Platform point of view, are interest- 
ing. The Gazetteer gives us a glimpse of Fox : * " At a meeting 
under the portico of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, for the pur- 
pose of electing representatives to serve the city of Westmin- 
ster in Parliament, Mr. C. Fox rose and depicted the losses 
and degeneracy of our affairs in the strongest colours; the 
knavery and the folly of the authors of our calamities with 
the most poignant satire. *AMio,' said he, *are these Ministers 
that presume to impose a man upon you? If a Pitt in the 
height of the glory of his administration had deigned to make 
such an attempt, his conduct would have been unjustifiable; 
but for these men who have brought this country to ruin and 
bankruptcy to dare to make so impudent an attempt is to offer 

1 See The Regitter of ParUamenUiry Contested Elections^ by H. 8. Smith, 
tl voU. 

* See The Gazetteer, 8th September 1780. 
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you the highest insult.' His great exertions made him hoarse,- 
and he recruited himself by drinking once or twice, amidst the 
acclamations of the multitude." 

It is also noteworthy that a larger number of speeches are 
reported at this election than at previous ones, and more elec- 
tions are referred to at which peeches were stated to have 
been made. The speeches at the elections for London city, 
Westminster, Surrey, and Middlesex, are reported at some 
length, and there were a great many of them, owing to the 
length of time the polling lasted. 

From a criticism in The Morning CJironide * it may safely 
be inferred that greater public attention was beginning to be 
paid to election speeches. The article is worth quoting some 
extracts from. "Mr. Burke's speech to the electors of Bristol 
was," says the critic, "a fine piece of eloquence, though it had 
a small tinge of the prMicateur in its colouring. 

"Mr. Lascelles speaks to his late constituents (Yorkshire) 
with the bluntness and sincerity of an honest Englishman who, 
feeling in his ow^n mind no wish to impose shackles on those 
who are to elect him, disdains to put on fetters himself, and 
fairly tells them he will go to Parliament free, or not at all. 

" Mr. Sheridan uses the short phrase of a man determined to 
pursue a purpose upon which he has already formed his opinion. 

" Mr. Baker, w4th an honesty rarely exampled, after he is 
crowned with success, declares he is determined to obtain jus- 
tice for his constituents in a matter which no longer refers to his 
interest; and Mr. Selwyn, without a pun, and contrary to his 
character, in a style Ms furieuse, tells the freemen of Glou- 
cester his mind and the cause of his resentment. 

" In London, Alderman Clarke has spoken a very decent, 
manly language, while Alderman Sawbridge has blubbered 
like a schoolboy." 

A good deal of interest was evidently taken in some of the 
elections; thus at Epsom, the polling-place for Surrey,^ "the 
crowds were so great in all the avenues leading to the hustings 
by the different friends of the separate candidates who listed 
under their respective banners, colours, etc., that there was 
no possibility of passing the streets with safety." 

1 See The Mornimi Chronicle, 21st September 1780. 

2 The Gazetteer, 12th September 1780. 
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At Windsor, we are told,^ " the King was making the strong- 
est interest against Admiral Keppel." 

At Coventry and at Bristol there were serious riots. But 
this election at Bristol was memorable in a worthier and better 
way than rioting — for here, once more, Edmund Burke was to 
give an example to all future time of the highest style of elec- 
tion Platform oratory. He had displeased many of his con- 
stituents by certain views he had supported in the House of 
Commons since he had been elected their representative, and 
he availed himself of the Platform as the proper means of 
meeting his constituents and justifying himself before them. 
The meeting was at the Guildhall in Bristol. His speech was 
a masterpiece — a flawless election speech of the highest type 
— "Perhaps," it was said by a great judge, "the finest piece 
of oratory in our language." It covered the whole field of 
politics of the time; it went down to the great underlying 
})rinciples of the questions which had engaged the attention 
of Parliament during the six years of its existence; and he 
addressed his audience in a manner even more deferential 
than he would have addressed the House of Commons itself. 

One is tempted to quote passage after passage from it. 

" Gentlemen, " he exclaims in one part of it, " it is not your 
fond desires or mine that can alter the nature of things; by 
contending against which, what have we got, or ever shall get, 
but defeat or shame? I did not obey your instructions; no, I 
conformed to the instructions of truth and nature, and main- 
tained your interest against your opinions with a constancy 
that became me. A representative worthy of you ought to be 
a person of stability. I am to look indeed to your opinions, 
but to such opinions as you and I must have five years hence. 
I was not to look to the flash of the day. I knew that you 
chose me, in my place, along with others, to be a pillar of the 
State, and not a weathercock on the top of the edifice, exalted 
for my levity and versatility, and of no use but to indicate the 
shiftings of every fashionable gale." 

And then, as he came to the end of his speech, he said: 
"Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can never suflieiently 
express my gratitude to you for having set me in a place 
wherein I could lend the slightest help to great and laudable 

* This on Horace Walpole's authority. 
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designs. If I have had my share in any measure giving quiet 
to private property and private conscience; if by my vote I 
have aided in securing to families the best possession — peace; 
if I have joined in reconciling kings to their subjects, and sub- 
jects to their prince ; if I have assisted to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his protec- 
tion to the laws of his country, and for his comfort to the 
goodwill of his countrymen ; if I have thus taken my part with 
the best of men in the best of their actions, I can shut the 
book. I might wish to read a page or two more, but this is 
enough for my measure — I have not lived in vain. 

" And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I come, as 
it were, to make up my account with you, let me take to my- 
self some degree of honest pride on the nature of the charges 
that are against me. I do not here stand before you accused 
of venality or of neglect of duty. It is not said that, in the 
long period of my service, I have in a single instance sacrificed 
the slightest of your interests to my ambition or to my for- 
tune. It is not alleged that to gratify any anger or revenge 
of my own, or of my party, I have had a share in wronging 
or oppressing any description of men, or any one man in any 
description. No ! the charges against me are all of one kind : 
that I have pushed the principles of general justice and benev- 
olence too far, farther than a cautious policy would warrant, 
and farther than the opinions of many would go along with 
me. In every accident which may happen through life, in 
pain, in sorrow, in depression, and distress, I will call to 
mind this accusation, and be comforted. 

"Gentlemen, I submit the whole to your judgment." 

The meeting he addressed, impressed by the irresistible 
power of his speecli, re-adopted him as the candidate; but 
some days after, finding the tide of prejudice running too 
strong against him, he retired — retired with a speech from the 
hustings to the assembled electors. "It has been usual," he 
said, " for a candidate who declines to take his leave by a let- 
ter to the sheriffs, but I received your trust in the face of day, 
and in the face of day I accept your dismission." 

Once more had Burke endeavoured to raise the election Plat- 
form to a standard little contemplated by other politicians or 
even statesmen of the time — Fox perhaps alone excepted. 
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Sir G. Savile once said that while the existing system of 
representation continued, general elections could be looked on 
in no other light than so many septennial fairs and markets ; 
but here was one man, the greatest orator of his time, endeav- 
ouring by precept and example to raise the whole tone of an 
election. That example, shining far down into time, was too 
illustrious not to have had many followers, and so, as years 
went by, his influence made itself strongly felt. 

The new Parliament assembled on the 31st October.^ Horace 
Walix)le * sums up its aspect in the phrase, " il ne vcUoit pas la 
peine de changer.^' "There are several new members, but no 
novelty in style or totality of votes. The Court may have 
what number it chooses to buy." 

Soon after it met, there was added to its members William 
Pitt, without either speechifying or Platforming on his part, 
as we see from a letter to his mother.' 

" I have seen Sir James Lowther. . . . Appleby is the place 
I am to represent, and the election will be made (probably in a 
week or ten days) without my having any trouble, or even visit- 
ing my constituents." 

The general election, though dispiriting to the popular 
party, had not extinguished them, and the Convention of the 
Associated Counties, or rather as many of the counties as re- 
mained after the change of opinion that the riots in London 
hail effected, determined to bring the subject of their griev- 
ances before the new Parliament. Some few meetings were 
held in the counties that still adhered to the movement, and 
on the 2d April 1781 a Petition was presented to the House of 
Commons from the delegates of the counties of York, Surrey, 
Hertford, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, Kent, Devon, and 
Nottingham, and of the city of Westminster.* The Petition, 
beginning very much as the Yorkshire one had done, set forth 
"that this country had been engaged for several years in a 
most expensive and unfortunate war; that many of our valuable 
colonies had declared themselves independent; that the conse- 
quences had been a large addition to the national debt, a heavy 

1 17«0. 

2 Walpole's Letterf, vol. vii. p. 4.'>8. 

• Earl Stanhope's Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 47. 
< Parliamentary History f vol. xxil. p. DO. 
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accumulation of taxes, a rapid decline of trade, manufactures, 
and rents; that much public money had been improvidently 
squandered; that there were sinecure places, exorbitant salaries, 
and pensions; and that the House of Commons had resolved 
that it was the duty of the House to provide, as far as might 
be, an immediate and effectual redress of the evils complained 
of; that nothing had been done, and they therefore besought 
the House to proceed to inquire into and redress those griev- 
ances, and to deal with the growing influence of the Crown, 
and to economise expenditure." But the new Parliament was 
not favourably disposed to Petitions for reforms or any other 
outcome of the Platform. One member said he "had opposed, 
within and without, every attempt to form Associations and 
Committees, which he held to be both dangerous and illegal," 
and declared that " every scheme for reformation should orig- 
inate in the House, which contained the only true delegates 
of the people." 

The Solicitor-General for Scotland took a more technical 
line. He asserted that " As freeholders the Petitioners were 
represented in Parliament,* and might have had their alleged 
grievances laid before the House in constitutional form by 
their respective representatives. It was, he thought, the duty 
of Parliament to suppress Associations, by preventing their 
resolutions and views from taking effect." 

The Solicitor-General for England " totally condemned asso- 
ciations, delegations, and committees." He thought associa- 
tions were attended with danger, "because, when such 
associations were entered into, when the minds of men were 
agitated and carried forward to objects of reformation, no man 
could say where it would end. National ferment, once created, 
was not easily quieted, and the ablest men might be overborne 
by that power to which they had undesignedly given an exist- 
ence, in order to promote the most beneficial purposes, but 
which, in its exercise, might be employed, not to the main- 
tenance, preservation, and improvement of the Constitution, 
but to its utter subversion."* 

Dunning, who happily had survived the general election, 
replied effectively to these official views. As regards the 
Associations which had lately been formed in the most respec- 

1 Parliamentary UiMory^ vol. xxii. p. IGl. ^ Jb/j. p. 191, 178I. 
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table counties of Eugland, "their greatest enemy could not 
charge them with u})roar, or even with heat; their proceedings 
had been gra\*e, deliberate, and orderly. They had met to 
exer(»ise a lawful right: that of petitioning their representa- 
tives in Parliament; and in doing this, they had observed the 
most steady decorum, the strictest regard to public tran- 
quillity."* 

The motion that the Petition be referred to a Committee of 
the whole House was of course rejected by a large majority 
(212 — VMj). This repulse may be considered as ending the first 
jyart of the work of the Central Committee or Convention of 
the County Associations; for, by this time, many of the coun- 
ties had witlidrawn from it, other questions of deep moment 
monojMjlised tlie attention of Parliament, and other subjects 
of grave imjwrt absorbed the attention of the country. But 
the remaining deputies or delegates from the counties continued 
to meet in London, and proceeded to turn their attention to 
the subject which had ca,used the split in the movement. Par- 
liamentary reform. 

One little stir of life in the Platform in 1781 is thus 
recorded in Horace Waljwle's Journal^ — 

On tlie 4th December the Livery of London had a large 
meeting, and voted "an a<lmirable and most severe remon- 
strance to the King against the continuation of the American 
war, which they said the Si)eech threatened. They besought 
the King to remove both his public and private counsellors, 
and used these stunning and memorable words: *Your armies 
are captured ; the wonted sui>eriority of your navies is annihi- 
lated; your dominions are lost.' " 

And (m tlie l(>th there was "a great meeting of Westminster 
voters in Westminster Hall, to consider a Petition similar to 
the (.'ity's. It was moved by Charles Fox, and approved, but 
with the utmost tranquillity, for the people, though in vast 
numlM»rs, seemed to be perfectly indifferent, and assembled 
only from curiosity; yet the Court, fearing or hoping a tumult, 
ha<l a large l)ody of guards in readiness." 

And there was also a meeting of the inhabitants of South- 
wark, where a similar Petition was adopted. Early in the 

1 Ptirliamentnry HUtonj, vol. xxii. p. 1%. 

2 Waliwle's Journal, vol. ii. pp. 4«2, 483. 
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following year the Ministry of Lord North, after an existence 
of twelve years, came to an end ; and such was the revolt from 
high Toryism, which had landed the country in such disasters, 
that a Whig Government succeeded it, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham becoming Prime Minister, and Lord Shelburne and Fox 
becoming Secretaries of State. 

This administration was shortlived, but under it the House 
of Commons brought itself formally to acknowledge the errors 
it had committed in the treatment of Mr. Wilkes and the 
Middlesex electors, some thirteen years previously, and did 
so in the most thorough manner, by ordering that all declara- 
tions, orders, and resolutions respecting the election of John 
Wilkes, and his incapacity to be elected a member to serve in 
the said Parliament, should be expunged from the Journals of 
that House " as being subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors of this kingdom." ^ 

W^hat a commentary on all the arguments of the Ministers 
and of "the King's friends," which were used when those 
resolutions were being placed there. What a triumph for the 
Platform. Several measures were also passed during this 
Administration which had been distinctly called for by the 
Platform, and which, therefore, may be regarded as the first- 
fruits of the Platform in legislation. A measure of economy 
was introduced by Burke, and carried; part only of the large 
and comprehensive plan which he had submitted to Parliament 
two years before, but still something, for it abolished a num- 
ber of oflBces usually held by members of Parliament, and 
effected an annual saving of £70,000. 

Such had been the impetus given by the Platform to popular 
legislation, that two other measures were carried, tending to 
the improvement of the constitution of Parliament and the 
diminution of corrupt influence therein. The first was an Act 
excluding contractors from the House of Commons, and the 
second was a measure debarring revenue officers — of whom 
there were from 40,000 to 60,000 in an electoral body of about 
300,000 — from voting at Parliamentary elections. The dis- 
franchisement of these Government automata, this crew, whose 
interest it was to vote for any government nominee, and who 
were absolutely dependent for their situations on the Ministers 

1 Parliamentary History^ vol. xxii. p. 1411. 
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of the day, was, as Mr. Lecky says, " by far the most serious 
blow that had ever been administered to Government influence 
at elections."^ 

But it was in its larger aspects that Parliamentary reform 
was sighed for and desired; and from this time on, for the next 
half century, the question was never lost sight of by the Plat- 
form. Ministries might rise and fall, great events might 
make the great heart of the civilised world palpitate with 
interest or horror, war might follow peace, and peace war, the 
most vital interests of the country might be imperilled, each 
and every one of these events, in greater or less degree, would 
evoke expressions of feeling from the people by means of the 
Platform, but the reform of Parliament, or rather of the House 
of Commons, was the one abiding subject which, the instant 
the temi)orary excitement was over, was harked back to by 
the people, and when not treated solely by itself, was tacked 
on to whatever other subject happened to be forced on the 
attention of the country. Truly, had some of the leading re- 
formers of the day discerned that here lay the real measure to 
be striven for; and gradually was the belief burning itself 
ever deeper into the minds of larger numbers of the people. 
It is no condemnation of the Platform that many visionary 
schemes and expedients by way of reform were set afloat, for 
the true remedy for a great national disease is not all at once 
to be discovered. The general direction may be ascertained, 
but the particular road that will lead to it is not always so 
clear. It was but natural that men's thoughts should turn in 
this direction. To succeed in obtaining some voice in their 
own House was the only way to secure the reform of abuses, 
and the amelioration of the state of the })eople. 

One great writer after another had condemned the existing 
system. 

"To what gross absurdities," wrote Locke, "the following of 
custom, when reason has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied, 
when we see the bare name of a town, of which there remains 
not so much as the ruin^s, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheep-cote, or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be found, 
sends as many re])resentatives to the grand assembly of law- 
makers as a whole county numerous in people, and powerful 

1 Jlintonj of Eu'jUmd in the Eighteenth Century^ vol. iv. p. 218. 
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in riches. This strangers stand amazed at, and, every one 
must confess, needs a remedy." ^ 

The result of the tlien existing state of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation was that the commons, or people of the country, had 
not the actual election of the House of Commons. So far from 
it, the House was, as a body, more frequently opposed to the 
people than on their side. Burke recognised this clearly. He 
said: "A House of Commons which in all disputes between 
the people and the Administration presumes against the peo- 
ple, which punishes their disorders, but refuses even to inquire 
into their provocations, is an unnatural, a monstrous state of 
things in the Constitution." 

And even so it was — both unnatural and monstrous. And 
the majority of that House, so far from being elected even by 
any appreciable portion of the people, was returned either by 
men who were coerced or bribed into returning certain nom- 
inees, or in a very large number of cases by men who practi- 
cally elected themselves. Burgh, ^ in his Political Disquimtions, 
described this state of things: "A handful of beggars," he 
wrofe, "either tempted by a bribe, or awed by the threats 
of a man in power, elect or re-elect as many as they are 
bid. And so the House comes to be filled with the tools of a 
minister." 

And Oldfield, in his Entire and Complete History, Political 
and Personal, of the Boroughs of Great Britain, wrote : " Thus is 
the legislative part of our Constitution made of some mem- 
bers who represent neither houses nor persons; of others who 
are the representatives only of single individuals; and of 
many whose constituents do not exceed ten in number." 

The places sending representatives to Parliament had been 
so judiciously selected by the governing powers in previous 
reigns, as to exclude the more important centres of wealth, 
population, and intellectual activity; and as England pro- 
gressed in wealth and population this evil was becoming ever 
more and more magnified. It is needless to quote statistics, 
the facts are notorious, and were self-evident then to all who 
were beginning to take a deeper interest in the political life of 
their country. 

It was not from the Platform that the first real rousing in- 

1 Locke, 0/ Civil Government, chap. xiii. « Published in 1774, p. 60. 
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centive to the reform of Parliament came, but, as we have seen, 
from Lord Chatham, when, in his famous speech in the House 
of Lords in 1770, he proposed "to infuse a new portion of 
health into tlie Constitution." 

Beckford had alluded to the question on the Electoral Plat- 
form in 17G1, as we may remember, but the real incentive to 
action came from Lord Chatham. 

Parliament, however, turned a deaf ear to the suggestion; 
would have none of it. Not so the Platform, which hailed it 
enthusiastically as its own, and which thenceforward gave it 
its constant unforgetting attention, using every occasion on 
which Government laid itself open to censure to enforce the 
moral that no Government could be satisfactory until Parlia- 
mentary reform was affected. Unfortunately the different 
nature of the remedies proposed, the extravagance of some of 
them, and the injudicious way in which they were argued, 
prevented them receiving the consideration the subject was 
entitled to. But unceasingly, and in spite of every obstacle, 
it was persevered with, and when not being carried rapidly 
along by recurrent gusts of popular agitation, it was being 
quietly pushed forward by other influences. 

The history of the struggle for Parliamentary reform is 
usually traced in Parliament, but its real history was outside 
Parliament. 

It was the people outside Parliament who wanted Parlia- 
ment reformed — not those inside. During the half-century 
over which the struggle for reform was prolonged, the whole 
vital force of the demand for reform came from outside. It 
was the spokesman, the orators of the people outside who kept 
the demand for it alive — who pressed it on Parliament in 
season, and, to Parliament men, always, out of season. Now 
and then the demand was urged in I'arliament by some ardent 
Meml)er of the Liberal Partv, but such demand was the result 
of outside activity, outside pressure. It was by the Platform 
and not by l*arliament that the question was pushed — it was by 
the Platform and not by Parliament that the victory was 
finally won. 

Stilted shortly, the actual grievance felt peculiarly at this 
time was tlie perpetual acquiescence of the House of Com- 
mons in the dictation of the Ministers of the Crown. 
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Lord Rockingham, ex-Prime Minister, speaking in 1780,* 
had stated it pretty clearly. He said : " It was, early in the 
present reign, promulged as a Court axiom that the power and 
influence of the Crown alone was suflicient to support any set 
of men his Majesty might think proper to call to his Councils. 

"The fact bore evidence of its truth; for, through the in- 
fluence of the Crown, majorities had been procured to support 
any men or any measures which an Administration, thus con- 
stituted, thought proper to dictate. This was the origin of 
all our national misfortunes. 

" Combining the measures of the present reign together, he 
would say, that they presented such a system of corruption, 
public venality, and despotism, as never before took place in 
any limited Government." 

And Burke * also had spoken out, quite unmistakably, about 
it. "Tlie whole of our grievances," he said, "are owing to 
the fatal and overgrown influence of the Crown. Formerly 
the operation of the influence of the Crown only touched the 
higher orders of the State. It has now insinuated itself into 
every creek and cranny in the kingdom." 

The evil was patent. No intelligent and impartial person 
could fail to see it, and as to remedy, the only one was equally 
evident — a reform of the House of Commons. 

The action of the Convention of Delegates, which had been 
so much reprobated in 1780 — namely, the grafting of Parlia- 
mentary reform on the subject of economic reform — produced 
nevertheless one great result. It kept the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform before the public; and on the 7th May 1782 
William Pitt, stimulated partly by the action of the persever- 
ing remnant of the Convention of the Associated Counties, 
partly by his own inclinations and ambitions, and, possibly, 
partly by the vehemently declared opinions of his father, 
brought the subject forward in Parliament. 

Fox, at a later period of his career, gives a more graphic 
picture of this debate than do the bald records of the Parlia- 
mentary history of the day. Fox said : • " Towards the end of 
the war with America, it became extremely unpopular, and 
the King's Ministers lost the confidence of the nation. In the 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. xx. p. 1346 (8th February 1780). 

2 Ibid. p. 1297. » Ibid. 1797, vol. xxxiii. p. 710. 
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year 1780 a dissolution took place, and then it was naturally 
imagined by superficial observers who did not examine the real 
state of representation, that the people would have returned 
a Parliament that would have unequivocally si)oken their senti- 
ments on the occasion. What was the case? The change was 
very small indeed, not more than three or four persons were 
added to the number of those who had from tlie beginning 
opposed the disastrous career of the Ministers in that war. 
Lord North himself said: *What! can you contend that the 
war is unpopular, after the declaration in its favour that the 
people have made by their choice of representatives? The 
general election is the p^oof that the war continues to be the 
war of the people of England. ' Yet, " said Fox, " it was no- 
toriously otherwise ; so much so, that Mr. Pitt made a just and 
striking use of it to demonstrate the necessity of Parliamentary 
reform. He referred to this event as a demonstration of this 
doctrine. * You see,' said he, Hhat so defective, so inadequate, 
is the present practice, at least of the elective franchise, that 
no impression of national calamity, no conviction of ministerial 
error, no abhorrence of disastrous war, is sufficient to stand 
against that corrupt influence which has mixed itself with 
election, and which drowns and stifles the popular voice.' 
Upon this statement, and upon this unanswerable argument, 
the Right Honourable Gentleman acted in the year 1782." 

Pitt's own recorded words are : " At last the voice of the 
people has happily prevailed, and we are now blessed with a 
ministry whose wishes went along with those of the people, 
for a moderate reform of the errors which had intruded them- 
selves into the Constitution. . . . The representatives had 
ceased, in a great degree, to l)e connected with the people. It 
was of the essence of the Constitution that the people should 
have a sliare in the Government by the means of representa- 
tion. The representation as it now stood was incomplete."* 

He did not produce any definite plan, but moved for an in- 
quiry on the subject, and he was only defeated by 20 votes; 
141 having voted for his motion, and 161 against it. 

Immediately afterwards a ** numerous and respectable meet- 
ing " of Meml)ers of Parliament friendly to a constitutional 
representation of Parliament, and of the members of several 

1 Parliamentary History^ vol. xxii. p. 1416. 
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committees of counties and cities was held at the Thatched 
House Tavern (on 18th May), the Lord Mayor of London in the 
chair, and Pitt himself being present, when it was resolved^ — 

" That the motion of the Honourable William Pitt, for the 
reform of Parliament having been defeated, it is become indis- 
pensably necessary that application should be made to Parlia- 
ment by Petition from the collective body of the people in 
their respective districts, requesting a substantial reformation 
of the Commons House of Parliament. 

"That this meeting is of opinion that the sense of the 
people should be taken at such times as may be convenient 
during this summer, in order to lay their petitions before Par- 
liament early next Session." 

The resolutions were in Pitt's own handwriting,' and are in- 
tensely interesting as showing that he was in favour of the 
system of the people meeting and petitioning. In accordance 
with the resolution thus come to, the Platform was set to work; 
numerous meetings were held during the Parliamentary recess, 
and on the 24th of February in the following year (1783) a 
Petition was presented from 10,000 freeholders of the county 
of York,' including the Lord Lieutenant of the county, praying 
for a more equal representation of the people in Parliament; 
and on 7th May several Petitions were presented from the 
freeholders in the county of Kent, from the electors of West- 
minster, and from various other places and persons, praying 
for a reform in the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment.* 

Pitt, who, since last he brought forward the subject, had 
filled the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord 
Shelbume for some months, again urged the question. " He 
reminded the House how, and upon what reasons the public 
had begun to look at the state of Parliamentary representa- 
tion. He stated that the disastrous consequences of the 
American war, the immense expenditure of the public money, 
the consequent heavy burden of taxes, and the pressure of all 
the collateral difficulties produced by the foregoing circum- 
stances, gradually disgusted the people, and at last provoked 

1 Wyviira Political Papers, vol. i. p. 425. 

^ See State Trials, vol. xxii. p. 493. 

* Parliamentary History, vol. xxiii. p. 571. ^ Ibid. p. 826. 
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them *to turn their eyes inward on themselves ' in order to see 
if there was not something radically wrong at home, that was 
the chief cause of all the evils they felt from their misfortunes 
abroad.^ 

" Searching for the internal sources of their foreign fatalities, 
they naturally turned their attention to the Constitution under 
which they lived, and to the practice of it. Upon looking to 
that House they found that by length of time, by the origin 
and progress of undue influence, and from other causes, the 
spirit of liberty, and the powers of check and control upon 
the Crown and the executive Government, were greatly less- 
ened and debilitated. Hence, clamour sprung up without 
doors, and hence, in the moment of anxiety to procure an 
adequate and tit remedy to a practical grievance, a spirit of 
speculation went forth, and a variety of schemes, founded in 
visionary and impracticable ideas of reform, were suddenly 
produced. . . . 

" The House itself had discovered that a secret influence of 
the Crown was sapping the very foundation of liberty by cor- 
ruption; the influence of the Crown had been felt within those 
walls, and had often been found strong enough to stifle the 
sense of duty, and to overrule the propositions made to satisfy 
the wishes and desires of the people. The House of Commons 
had been base enough to feed the influence that enslaved its 
members, and thus was at one time the parent and offspring 
of corniption. This influence, however, had risen to such a 
height that men were ashamed any longer to deny its exist- 
ence, and the House had at length been driven to the neces- 
sity of voting that it ought to he diminished. . . . The House 
of Commons, which, according to the true spirit of the Consti- 
tution, should be the guardian of the people's freedom, the con- 
stitutional check and control over the executive power, would, 
through this influence, degenerate into a mere engine of tyranny 
and oppression, to destroy the Constitution in effect, though 
it should in its outward form still remain." 

After dismissing "universal suffrage" and the abolition of 
rotten boroughs as impracticable, he suggested an increase of 
county members, and urgently pressed the necessity of some- 
thing being done in compliance with the petitions that had 

1 Parliamentary UUtory, 1783, vol. xxiii. p. 828, etc. 
VOL. I I 
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been presented complaining of the present state of the repre- 
sentation. 

So much was involved in this great question of Parliamentary 
reform, that it is not surprising that a resolute stand should 
have been made against it by the King and Court party. 

Lord North, as ex-Prime Minister, spoke strongly against it. 
He protested against the assumption implied in any demand 
for reform, that members of the House should be representa- 
tives specially of the people who chose them. He said : " We 
are not the deputies but the representatives of the people. 
We are not to refer to them before we determine. We stand 
here as they would stand, to use our own discretion, without 
seeking any other guidance under heaven."^ 

A view which some time later he took occasion to reiterate 
in greater amplitude: "That House, constituted as it was, 
represented the whole kingdom. Those gentlemen who held 
that the instructions of constituents ought on all occasions to 
be complied with did not know the Constitution of their coun- 
try.* To surrender their own judgments, to abandon their 
own opinions, and to act as their constituents thought proper to 
instruct them, right or wrong, was to act unconstitutionally. 
Let them recollect who and what they were. They were not 
sent there, like the States General, to represent a particular 
province or district, and to take care of the particular interests 
of that particular province; they were sent there as trustees, to 
act for the benefit and advantage of the whole kingdom. The 
moment a gentleman took his seat he was to consider himself 
as a representative of all England, and as bound to take as 
much care of the interests of one part of the Empire as an- 
other. The idea, therefore, of complying in all cases with the 
instructions of constituents was an idea directly repugnant to 
the constitution of Parliament, and to the functions and 
duties of its members." 

Pitt's proposal was rejected by a large majority — 293 voting 
against it, and 149 for it. Evidently the Platform had not 
much real power yet as a political engine — indeed a whole 
generation was to pass before it would have strength enough 
to force reform from even that part of the Constitution which 
was considered the popular House. 

1 Parliamentary History, 1783, vol. xxiii. p. 853. « Ibid. 1784, vol. xxiv. p. 988. 
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In extenuation of some of the opposition to reform we must 
bear in mind what many EngHshmen thought of the English 
Constitution. Pitt's eloquent language in the speech already 
quoted from puts their views as well as they could be put: 
"No man saw that glorious fabric, the Constitution of this 
country, with more admiration, nor with more reverence, than 
himself; he beheld it with wonder, with veneration, and with 
gratitude; it gave an Englishman such dear and valuable 
privileges, or he might say, such advantageous and dignified 
prerogatives, that were not only beyond the reach of the sub- 
jects of every other nation, but afforded us a degree of happi- 
ness unknown to those who lived under governments of a nature 
less pregnant with principles of liberty. Indeed, there was no 
form of Goverinnent on the known surface of the globe that 
was so nearly allied to perfect freedom."^ 

Contemporary literature and, indeed, events prove, unfortu- 
nately, however, that the great bulk of the opposition to reform 
rose from selfish or sordid ends. The power of government, 
the emolument of office and patronage, the luxury of sinecures, 
the love of rank and social position — all these had a far more 
powerful influence on the great majority of the upper classes 
of the time than these fine ideas so eloquently expressed by 
Pitt. The adverse division against Keform checked the ques- 
tion temporarily. On 29th ^lay 1783 Horace Walpole wrote: * 
" "We have sulxsided suddenly into a comfortable calm. Not 
only war has disappeared, but also the jostling of Ministries, 
the hostilities of factions, the turbulence of County Associa- 
tions. The signal repulse given to the proposed reformation 
of Parliament seems to have dashed all that rashness of innova- 
tion." 

But the question was not lost sight of. It was soon after 
this (on 15th August 1783) that a letter was written by the 
Duke of Richmond to Colonel Sharman, which, time after 
time, in later years was quoted by many an advocate of Re- 
form, and the gist of which had best be given here. 

The Duke wrote : " The lesser Reform has been attempted 
with every possible advantage in its favour; not only from 
the zealous support of the advocates of a more effectual one, 

* ParliamnUarf/ History, vol. xxiii. p. 828. 
' Walp(»le*8 Lctttrs, vol. viii. p. 370. 
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but from the assistance of men of great weight, both in and out 
of power. But with all these temperaments and helps it has 
failed. Not one proselyte has been gained from corruption, 
nor has the least ray of hope been held out from any quarter, 
that the House of Commons was inclined to adopt any other 
mode of Keform. The weight of corruption has crushed this 
more gentle, as it would have defeated any more efficacious 
plan, in the same circumstances. From that quarter, there- 
fore, I have nothing to hope. It is from the people at 
LARGE that I EXPECT ANY GOOD. And I am conviuccd that 
the only way to make them feel that they are really concerned 
in the business is to contend for their full, clear, and indispu- 
table rights of universal representation." 

The remarkable feature in the history of the Platform at 
this period is, that no sooner was it checked in one direction 
than it would burst out in another; and, having gathered 
fresh strength, could return, with increased powers, to attack 
the position from which it had been repulsed. 

Checked temporarily in the Reform question, the fierce 
struggle which centred round the Coalition Ministry, and 
the elevation of Pitt to the Prime Ministership, created 
numerous occasions for the use of the Platform, and that, 
after all, was what the Platform wanted for the growth of 
its power. 

On the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Shelburne 
had been appointed Prime Minister. His Ministry rapidly fell 
to pieces, and he resigned. The celebrated Coalition Ministry 
was formed with the Duke of Portland at the head, and Fox 
and Lord North Secretaries of State. 

"There were circumstances which rendered this junction 
peculiarly abhorrent," and the country was " at once astonished 
and scandalised. " Seldom had two Ministers been more bitterly 
opposed to each other than Fox and Lord North. For years 
they had been the bitterest and most outspoken foes, but now, 
wiping out all the, things they had said against each other, they 
formed a coalition which, having regard to the numbers of 
their respective followers in Parliament, gave them a large 
majority in the House of Commons. The King, unable at 
the time to get any other Ministry, had no choice but to ac- 
cept them. 
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"Finding," his Majesty wrote, ^ "on the coolest reflection, 
when the supplies are not yet found for the navy, army, and 
unfunded debt, that a bankruptcy must ensue if I did not 
sacrifice myself to the necessities of my people, I have taken 
the bitter potion of appointing the seven Ministers named by 
the Duke of Portland and Lord North to kiss hands, who are 
after that to form their plan of arrangements." 

No sooner were the Ministers installed in office than the 
King began planning their overthrow. 

They introduced a plan for the better government of India, 
which did not meet with royal favour. Unable to secure its 
rejection in the Commons, where it was supported by large 
majorities, the King secured its rejection in the House of 
Lords by deliberate threats of royal displeasure, which, of 
course, then meant a good deal. He authorised Lord Temple 
to protest against the proposed Bill. 

" His Majesty allows Earl Temple to say that whoever voted 
for the India Bill was not only not his friend, but would be 
considered by him as an enemy; and if these words were not 
strong enough. Earl Temple might use whatever words he 
might deem stronger, and more to the purpose." 

In vain did the House of Commons pass condemnatory reso- 
lutions. Sir Erskine May has well summarised the situation. 
He said : " The strange sj)ectacle was here exhibited of a King 
plotting against his own Ministers, of the Ministers inveigh- 
ing against the conduct of their royal master, of the House of 
Commons supporting them, and condemning the King, and of 
the King defying at once his Ministers and the House of Com- 
mons, and trusting to his influence with the peers. The King's 
tactics prevailed. On the very day on which the Commons 
agreed to these strong remonstrances against his interference, 
it was crowned with comj)lete success. The India Bill was 
rejected by the House of Lords, and the next day the King 
followed up his advantage by at once dismissing his Minis- 
ters."* 

The King now chose Pitt as Prime Minister, who entered 
on an apparently forlorn hope. The moment he assumed the 

1 Georjre III. to Lord Ashburton, 2*1 April 1783, Morrison USS.— Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1S83, vol. xxxvii. p. 4K2. 

* Coiuttituiional History of Ktujhuul, by Sir T. Erskine May, vol. \. p. GO. 
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duties of his office, the hostile majority in the Commons passed 
resolutions of want of confidence in the Ministers. The King 
refused to change them, and Pitt, claiming that the nation was 
behind him, refused to resign.^ 

The majority of the House of Commons appeared to be 
powerless. Fox had made the grievous miscalculation that a 
majority of the House of Commons could compel the Crown to 
dismiss its Ministers, or could oblige the Ministers themselves 
to resign. It could neither do one nor the other, at this period 
of history, and that is, for us now, a most instructive land- 
mark. 

Pitt's assertion that the nation was behind him was daily 
being made good. His fighting almost single-handed against 
a powerful opposition enlisted the widest sympathy; his cham- 
pioning the King endeared him to all whose political creed 
could be summed up in the formula, " for King and Church." 

" The Throne and the Altar were made the catch-words, and 
under them was comprehended every man's property, and in- 
fluence, and consequence in life — all of which he was persuaded 
he should lose unless he supported the measures of the Admin- 
istration." 

"Never was there a period," says Bishop Tomline,* in his 
life of Pitt, " when the national opinion was more strongly or 
more generally expressed. Almost every county, city, and 
considerable corporation in the kingdom, not under the imme- 
diate influence of the adverse interest, presented addresses to 
the Throne, in which they returned their warmest thanks to 
his Majesty for dismissing his late Ministers from his service, 
and declared their firm resolution to support him in the defence 
of the lawful rights of his Crown." 

In some of these proceedings the aid of the Platform was 
invoked. 

Contemporary newspapers • give a description of one of the 
meetings, which is specially interesting, as it presents Edmund 
Burke to us in the character of a Platform speaker, different 
somewhat from that in which he had appeared at Bristol. 

1 Essaij on Pitt. 

2 Memoirs of the Life of the Right Uonourable WiUiam Pittf by George 
Toiuline, D.D., vol. i. p. 441. 

' The Morniny Chronicle, 23d March 17W ; also The Morning Herald. 
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There he spoke from the electoral l^latfomi; here he spoke at 
a county meeting. The magnates of the Tory party in Buck- 
inghamshire determined on getting up an Address to the King 
to thank him for dismissing his late Ministry, and a meeting 
was accordingly held on the 20th March at Aylesbury — " the 
most numerous and respectable that has been remembered in 
the county of Bucks." 

When the adoption of the Address had been proposed Sir 
William Lee rose and expressed his disapprobation of it. Mr. 
Aubrey, M.P., spoke in favour of it. Burke, the greatest of 
orators, then rose, but was prevented speaking " by repeated 
hisses and groans from the audience." Lord Mahon then came 
forward and requested them to hear Mr. Burke fairly, and he 
trusted they would answer him completely. Mr. Burke then 
obtained an audience. He said this had not been the first 
time that he had been hissed in public; he had received that 
mark of disapprobation upon former occasions when his con- 
duct had proved right in the end. It would always be his 
maxim to pursue the good of the people without regard to 
their smiles or frowns. He found that they had made up their 
minds on the subject of the Address, but nevertheless he 
should speak his sentiments upon it. He expatiated on the 
danger of diminishing the power of the House of Commons, 
on which the existence of the liberties of this country de- 
pended. He observed that the other States of Europe had 
been free, but had successively lost their liberties, and that 
if they annihiUited the present House of Commons they would 
never get such another. Here he was interrupted by a cry of 
**Not so had a one." However, he proceeded at length in de- 
fence of the late Administration and of the India Bill. He 
rallied Mr. Aubrey uj)on not liaving delivered his sentiments 
in Parliament uj)on the India Bill. That was the proper place 
to discuss questions of so delicate a nature, and not popular 
asscml)lies like the present. He said the people were not 
competent to decide upon such points. They had approved 
of tlie American War in the same senseless manner they now 
disapj)roved of the India Bill; they had not capacity to com- 
prehend it. He said he had warmly supported it, and he de- 
sired that might be remembered and might descend as a 
monument to posterity. He concluded with thanking them 
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for the candour with which they had heard him. The Morning 
Chronicle reporter said: "He showed the eloquent and able 
orator throughout the whole of his speech, which lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour, and which was upon the whole well 
heard, allowing for the warmth and earnestness with which 
the freeholders present espoused the Address." 

Lord Mahon then spoke. His speech was " a very able and 
complete refutation of what had been urged by Mr. Burke." 
Mr. Coke, M.P. for Norfolk, began to speak. He said he 
was a supporter of the India Bill. " This occasioned a general 
indignation expressed by hissing and hooting and such a 
complication of noises that he withdrew." The Address was 
adopted. 

"Where," says a correspondent of The Morning Herald — 
" where is the use of convening public meetings if, as in the 
above instance, every method is taken by the ministerial par- 
tisans to drown all arguments that militate against them in 
noise and clamour, and by that means prevent the independent 
elector from impartially judging of the justice of their cause." 

There is also extant for our edification an interesting de- 
scription of another meeting of the most crucial import in the 
struggle between the Crown and the majority of the House of 
Commons. It occurred on the familiar ground of York, and 
the prize was the adherence of that great county to the one 
side or the other. Success in Yorkshire was " the sheet-anchor 
of the Coalition " ; whilst, on the other side, an Address to the 
King would, it was thought, prove a deathblow to the future 
hopes of the Coalition. The Yorkshire Association had al- 
ready decided against the Coalition, and a meeting of the 
county was convened to settle whether it would declare the 
same way. 

The meeting took place on 25th of March — " a cold hailing 
day " ; it was held in the Castle Yard at York, and lasted from 
ten o'clock in the morning till half-past four o'clock in the 
afternoon. " In those days they kept up a vast deal of state, 
and the great men all drove up in their coaches and six. An 
immense body of the freeholders was present. It was a won- 
derful meeting for order and fair hearing."* An address to 
the King condemning the Coalition Ministry was proposed by 

* See Life of William Wilber/orce, by his sons, vol. i. p. 53. 
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Mr. Buck, and supported by Mr. H. Duncombe and others. On 
the other side api)eared Lord John Cavendish, Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, and many other men of rank and influence. When the 
proposers of the Address had spoken, and the Whig Lords had 
been heard in answer, the day was far advanced, and the lis- 
teners were growing weary of the contest. At this time Mr. 
Wilberforce mounted the table, from which, under a great 
wooden canopy before the High Sheriff's chair, the various 
speakers had addressed the meeting. "The weather was so 
bad that it seemed," says an eyewitness, "as if his slight 
frame would be unable to make head against its violence. 
The Castle Yard too was so crowded that men of the greatest 
physical powers had been scarcely audible. Yet such was the 
magic of his voice, and the grace of his expression, that by his 
very first sentence he arrested, and for above an hour he con- 
tinued to enchain, the attention of the surrounding multitude.'' 

The Address was carried by a show of hands, though the 
division on it appeared to have been so very close an affair 
that there was considerable doubt about it; and almost whilst 
in the act of speaking, Wilberforce received a letter from Pitt 
announcing the dissolution of Parliament. The King and Pitt 
both thought that the time had come for a dissolution, and on 
the 2oth March Parliament was dissolved, the King stating 
that he "appealed to the sense of the people." 

" It is not every dissolution of Parliament that can with 
propriety be regarded as a direct and specific appeal from the 
Sovereign to his people." This one emphatically was.* 

Years afterwards a critic in the Edinburgh Review regarded 
this fact as subversive of the principles of representative 
government, and condemned Pitt accordingly; but it is a 
practice regarded now as so much the opposite of being sub- 
versive of the Constitution, that it has become more and more 
common, and the tendency still further in that direction is one 
of the features of the present day. This dissolution is memo- 
rable further for the reason pointed out by Macaulay, that " No 
prince of the Hanoverian line had ever under any provocation 
ventured to api)eal from the representative body to the constit- 
uent l)ody " ; and also as showing how fully aware Pitt was 

> Soo A Jlhlory of the Political Life of William Pitt, by John Qifford 
(1«01>), vol. i. p. 1G3. 
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of the importance of public opinion, and how desirous he was 
to conciliate and secure its support. 

Strange as it on the surface appears, that an alliance should 
have been formed between a sovereign who was opposed to all 
popular reform, and a man who was one of the leaders and the 
spokesman of the party of reform, yet the fact was there, visi- 
ble to all men. That Pitt should have been supporting the 
King, and Wilkes appealing to the electors of Middlesex to 
enable him to support Pitt, was indeed curious.* For once 
the cries of " King and Church," and " Refori^^ and Econoiii^" 
commingled. *' * 

While the dissolution was still impending, meetings were 
held in Westminster to prepare the way for the coming contest 
in that constituency. These meetings, we are told, were " a 
series of tumults and outrages unparalleled either for their 
grossness or continuance, which occasioned all sorts of vio- 
lence, bloodshed, and murder." I We'g^ a graphic sketdi of 
one of them, evidently^ nAf'^te >thQ wor»^ (Inlhdrllth 
March the public general meeting was held in WestS/mster 
Hall. Before twelve o'clock Sir C. Wray and his miends 
" took their station on the hustings erected in the halK . . . 
Soon afterwards Mr. Fox and his friends mounted the hust- 
ings, which was crowded to excess. A disgraceful scuffle 
immediately ensued, and the chair was broken to pieces. The 
utmost confusion was produced in the hall. The hustings were 
nearly destroyed, and the limbs and lives of many were endai^- 
gered. After a contention, which lasted nearly an hour, Mr. 
Fox and his friends retired." Fox then proceeded to address 
"a multitude in Palace Yard from a window of the King's 
Arms Tavern, whence, having been drawn by the populace to 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, a second meeting was held." 

Macaulay has given a very lucid explanation of the feelings 
of the electors and of those in whose hands the electors were 
the pawns.* 

By the Coalition between North, the recognised head of the 
Tory party, and Fox, the idol of the Whig party, both offended 
their most zealous supporters. 

1 See "Wilkes's Address to the Electors of Middlesex," in The Public 
Adrerthor, April 1784. 

3 See his E$my on Pitt, p. 372. 
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"Squires and rectors who had inherited the principles of 
the cavaliers of the preceding century, could not forgive their 
old leader (North) for combining with disloyal subjects in 
order to put a force on the Sovereign. The members of the 
Bill of Rights Society, and of the Reform Associations, were 
enraged by learning that their favourite orator now called the 
great champion of tyranny and corruption his noble friend. 
Two great multitudes were at once left without any head, and 
both at once turned their eyes on Pitt. One party saw in him 
the only man who could rescue the King, the other saw in him 
the only man who could purify the Parliament." 

Quite early in the elections was it evident to which side 
victory would go. 

On Gth April we learn from Tlie St. Jameses Chronicle: 
" Some gentlemen are already thrown out, of the most unex- 
ceptional characters and fortunes, merely because they were 
friends of the Coalition; and in a great number of places 
there are oppositions on that one principle which shows the 
wisdom of the Ministry to taking the sense of the people." 

"Now rose the war-cry of the hustings throughout Eng- 
land," wrote Lord Stanhope. " Almost everyAvhere Fox's ban- 
ner was unfurled, and almost everywhere struck down." One 
hundred and sixty of the Coalition lost their seats, and were 
known by the name of "Fox's martyrs."* 

**So strong," wrote Wraxall, "was the general enthusiasm, 
that neither high birth, nor extended property, nor long Par- 
liamentary services, nor talents, however eminent, could al- 
ways secure a seat, unless sustained by opinions favourable 
to tlie Administration." ^ The King was overjoyed; the results 
were " on the whole more favourable than even the most zeal- 
ous expected."* 

It was a great occasion for the Platform. Never yet had 
tliere l)een so many contests at a general election, and every 
contest implied to some ext(»nt, large or small, the use of the 
Platform. Eight counties were contested in England, and one 
in Wales, and no less than Go boroughs — a total of 74 contests. 

» Lij> of Pitt, by I»rd St.inhoi>e, vol. i. p. 201. 
2 .\frwoirs n/Sir X, II'. WrarnU, vol. iii. p. 339. 

« The Kin<; to Mr. Rose, 4th April 17W.— See Diaries and Correspondence 
of the Ri'jht lion. G. Rose, vol. i. p. G2. 
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Fox stood for Westminster, " the greatest and most enlight- 
ened as it was then considered of all the represented boroughs 
of England." " The poll continued open from the 1st of April 
to the 17th of May."^ During this time every nerve was 
strained on either side. " At the hustings at Covent Garden, 
hour after hour, the orators strove to out-argue and the mobs 
to out-bawl each other. All day long the open space in front 
resounded with alternated clamours, while the walls were 
white with placards, and the newspapers teeming with lam- 
poons. Taverns and public-houses were thrown open at vast 
expense. Troops of infuriated partisans, decked with party 
ribbons, and flushed with gin and wine, were wont to have 
fierce conflicts in the streets, often with severe injuries in- 
flicted, and in one instance even with loss of life." ^ 

Pitt himself stood for the University of Cambridge — " rather 
unexplored ground at present, " he wrote to the Duke of Rut- 
land, "but I am sanguine in my expectations."' He was suc- 
cessful after a keen contest. "That learned body," wrote 
Wraxall,* "conscious that the spirit of distributing prebends 
and bishoprics had been transferred from the Coalition, placed 
him at the head of the poll." 

No speech was delivered by him there. In Oxford Univer- 
sity there was a regulation that no candidate for Parliamentary 
election should approach within ten miles of the jurisdiction 
of the University during the time of an election.* A some- 
what similar regulation existed at Cambridge University, 
though not quite so strict apparently, for Pitt was there and 
canvassed; that is recorded.* 

As regards the use of the Platform throughout the country 
at this election, the Press of the time gives little information. 
In none of the metropolitan newspapers is there scarcely more 
than a reference to any speech at any of the elections, except 
in the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood. Still there 
is sufficient to enable us to draw the general conclusion that 

1 Stanhope's Pitt, vol. i. p. 208. 

a See also History of the Westmirufter Election 0/1784. 
' See Correspondence between the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt and the Duke of 
Rutland. I>ondon, 1M2. 

* Memoirn, vol. iii. (1884 ed.), p. 340. 

* See Oldfield's History of the BoroughSf etc., vol. il. p. 387. 
^ See London papers of the time. 
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candidates were obliged, in larger or more open constituencies, 
to have recourse to the Platform, or the "Hustings," as it was 
then called; but they attributed little importance to any results 
to be gained from it, and we conclude that the Press did not 
consider what was said from it as of much consequence. 

It is of course to be borne in mind that owing to the slow- 
ness of comuiunication in those days, no speech could have had 
any wider effect than upon those to whom it was addressed; 
but the real explanation of the comparative unimi)ortance of 
the Platform was that the actual government of the country 
was securely fixed in the hands of the King and Parliament; 
and further, that in those days politicians thought only of 
their Parliamentary reputation. 

The history of the country at this period is written in ac- 
counts of j)ersonal changes, of the composition of successive 
Cabinets, of the Parliamentary intrigues, and of the individual 
opinions or schemes of this or that politician. It is far more 
a personal history than a public history. The personality of a 
public man overshadows completely the importance of the 
measures advocated or opposed by him in Parliament. The 
intrigues, quarrels, coalitions, separations of the statesmen of 
the day, figure to the exclusion of the advantages or disa<lvan- 
tages of the measure discussed, or its effect on the general 
public. Reputation sprang from distinction in Parliamentary 
debate and management and not from any efforts outside the 
House. Brilliant orators many of the most prominent men 
were, genuine lovers of their country, but Parliament was the 
arena of conflict, and I'arliamentary laurels the crown of vic- 
tor v. 

It is desirable to dwell on these facts in connection with the 
most imj)ortant general election of the century, for, as has 
Ihm'u truly j)ointed out, "the (ieneral Election of 1784 deter- 
mined for more than forty years the question of the govern- 
ment of England.'' ' 

It wouhl, however, be taking but a partial view of the 
" Platform " at election time, if whilst acknowledging that as a 
jRilitical ]>ower it was held in more or less contempt by states- 
men and politicians, we were to shut our eyes to the fact that 
every electoral contest familiarised it more and more to the 

I RusseU's /Vx, vol. ii. p. 247. 
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people. The more the demand came from them for addresses 
and speeches from the Platform, the more would it have to be 
met; and as a general election was the one occasion within 
every six or seven years when they enjoyed the semblance of 
political power, they were disposed to make ever more and 
more of it. The speechifying, though scarcely likely of itself 
to influence votes, was part of the entertainment; and where 
the constituency was at all a large one, was a necessary part. 
Indeed, if we take the Westminster election or Southwark or 
London city or Middlesex elections as examples, we find an 
amount of speechifying as great almost as the present times 
can show ; and the fact that this election of 1784 was a direct 
appeal to the peojde on a specific subject awoke far greater in- 
terest in the elections than had ever before been occasioned. 
They once over, and Pitt firmly seated in power, still a Whig, 
and still the advocate of Parliamentary reform, a lull naturally 
ensued in popular agitation. 

Wraxall, in his MemoirSy has described the effect of the 
elections. He wrote : * " After witnessing the formation and 
extinction of three Administrations within the space of little 
more than twenty months, George III. beheld in prospect 
domestic tranquillity, personal freedom, and national prosper- 
it}'. . . . All the errors and misfortunes of his reign seemed 
to be swallowed up and forgotten in the grave of the Coalition 
. . . the accumulated evils of three and twenty years disap- 
peared at once, and were oblif^rated. Only the virtues of the 
Sovereign seemed to survive in the memory of his people. 
The same prince who, in March 1782, laboured under a load 
of prejudice and unpopularity, was considered in March 1784 
as the guardian of the Constitution, worthy the warmest tes- 
timonies of affection, gratitude, and respect. They poured in 
upon him from all quarters, acknowledging the blessings of 
his paternal government, and approving the recent interfer- 
ence of his prerogative for the destruction of an unprincipled 
faction. ... A new order of events, and a new era seemed 
to commence from this auspicious date." 

It was under these new circumstances and as Prime Minis- 
ter in a new House of Commons that Pitt once more brought 
forward the question of Parliamentary reform. His present 

1 Russell's Fox, vol. iii. pp. 331, 332. 
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proposal showed a considerable advance on liis former ideas. 
A certain number of boroughs, about thii-ty-six, should, he 
said, be disfranchised on their voluntary application to Par- 
liament, when they should receive an adequate consideration, 
and their seats be transferred to the counties. A few large 
towns should be enfranchised, and in the counties the fran- 
chise should be given to copyholders.* 

"It was a new and interesting object," said Mr. Duncombe, 
"to see the Minister of the Crown standing forth in this zeal- 
ous and patriotic manner as the advocate of the people." 

But the result was no more successful than those which had 
gone before. 

"Had the people of England called for a reform?" was 
scornfully asked. "There were but eight petitions on the 
table." "There are no petitions against it," was the reply; 
"the best proof that the opinion of the nation at large was for 
a reform." But 248 voted against Pitt's proposal, and 174 
for it, and the cause sustained a crushing reverse. 

One cannot help feeling, someway or other, that the attempt 
on l*itt's part was more or less half-hearted, or done only in 
fulfilment of an obligation which lie knew was hopeless of at- 
tainment, and that if he had really meant to carry his scheme, 
or some measure of reform, complete master as he was of the 
situation at the time, he might have made a better fight for it. 

His faihire, however, to carry his proposals convinced most 
men that the prosjwcts of Parliamentary reform were for the 
time at least hopeless; and as the people still looked upon 
him as a Minister wliose sympathies were on their side, they 
were for the time content to leave it so. 

One incident in the following year (1785), as bearing on the 
Platform, shouhl he recorded before we pass on. Horace 
AValpole tidls us that in Septemlx»r 1785 Fox, Lord Derby, 
and others of that party, visited ^lanchester, and had a great 
rt'ception for their opposition to the new taxes and Irish prop- 
osition.^ 

Fox gives a short account of the visit himself. 

" Our reception at Manchester was the finest thing imagin- 
able, and handsome in all respects. All the principal people 

1 Pdrltdjiu'iitttrff llintonjf \iA. xxv. p. 432. 

2 See Lord Russell's Fox, vol. ii. p. 270. 
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came out to meet us, and attended us into the town, with blue 
and buff cockades, and a procession as fine, and not unlike 
that upon my chairing at Westminster. We dined with 150 
people, and Mr. Walker gave me as a toast." 

He gives no account of his own speech, does not even men- 
tion that he spoke — though of course he did — but the event is 
interesting as an early example of what later became a com- 
mon practice, and an important branch of the Platform, — 
a political dinner to ex-Ministers, with, I think we may pre- 
sume, speeches. 



CHAPTER V 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE PLATFORM 

Befoke entering on the troublous times when the great 
drama of the French Revolution was enacted, and when in this 
country effort after effort was made to suppress free speech 
and public discussion, it is desirable to ascertain as clearly as 
we now can tlie position in which this new political engine, 
tlie Platform, stood at this time in its relation to the existing 
laws of the country. 

The inquiry falls under three heads. 

The first is, how far were public meetings permitted by the 
law? the second, wliat sort of meetings were considered 
legal? and the third, how far was speech free at public meet- 
ings? 

Now, as regards the first, it appears to have been very prev- 
alently believed, though whence the belief originated it is 
impossible to say, that no meeting could be held without its 
having been convoked by the Ijord Lieutenant, or the Sheriff 
of the county. Probably the idea arose from the fact that 
almost the only meetings with which people were familiar, 
namely, the meetings for the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, were thus convened, and when the needs of a developing 
}>olitical and social life created the demand for public meetings 
for other pur|)08es, it may have been thought necessary to 
follow the precedent already in existence. 

Such convocation or form of procedure, however, was not 
required by any statute, or even by common law. 

" The Courts never went the length of laying down a posi- 
tive nile of law that a public meeting could not be held without 
the licence of some public functionary,"* but they certainly 

1 »See Liberty of the Press, Speech, and Public Worship, by James Pater- 
ton, M.A., p. 19. 

VOL. I 129 K 
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were very much opposed to such an innovation, as likewise 
were Parliament, and most of the authorities in those times. 

The idea of holding a meeting without the sanction of the. 
Sheriff, or the Lord Lieutenant of the county, was one of those 
new-fangled popular ideas which required repression. It was 
an invasion of the prerogatives of authority ; it was the asser- 
tion of an independence which was not to be encouraged; it was 
an attempt on the part of the people to set themselves up as 
somebodies, to revolt from their proper position of vassalage. 
Often, therefore, do we find the High Sheriffs refusing to 
convene meetings when asked to do so by those whom they did 
not consider of sufficient position or importance to justify such 
a request, or more commonly when the object of the meeting 
was not such as commended itself to them. 

The Sheriffs appear to have been of opinion that their 
decision was necessary, and should have been submitted to 
as final. 

But the time was coming, had indeed come, when the people 
could no longer be expected to be dependent for the expression 
of their opinions on the favour or disfavour of a High Sheriff 
or Lord Lieutenant. Men were growing up whose views dif- 
fered somewhat from the stereotyped and not unbiassed views 
of these important functionaries ; and, at any rate, the attempt 
to ascertain whether these officials were to be an everlasting bar 
absolute to the expression of the public voice was worth making. 

A test case occurred in 1780, just when the " Economy agita- 
tion " was in full swing. In several counties, as has already 
been stated, the Sheriffs had refused to call a public meeting, 
though requested to do so, alleging some feeble or disingenu- 
ous excuse, such as that the application to them was not suffi- 
ciently numerously signed to justify them in complying, or 
that they were leaving office immediately, and could not bind 
their successor, or any other makeshift. 

In Sussex the Duke of Richmond, and several of the nobil- 
ity, gentry, and freeholders, applied to the High Sheriff to 
call a meeting. The High Sheriff replied that he did not 
think the requisition numerously enough signed. The 
Duke, however, then a strong reformer, and not to be put 
off with what, though an excuse, was not a reason, deter- 
mined on calling a meeting on his own responsibility; and 
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in inviting the people to attend, he wrote : " I conceive that, 
however usual it has been, the name of the High Sheriff, 
or Lord Lieutenant is by no means necessary to convene the 
county; that the request of any gentleman of property and 
character is of equal authority; and that the people have a 
right to assemble themselves, and deliberate on public affairs 
whenever they think proper." 

As already narrated, the meeting was held ; it was numer- 
ously attended, a Petition was adopted, and those present 
determined on giving every support in their power to the pro- 
lM)sed action of the Yorkshire and other petitioners. No legal 
proceedings were taken against them for thus assembling, nor 
could any have been taken. The right of the people to meet 
without being convened through an official medium was thus 
estiiblished. 

Then there was another idea rather prevalent at the time, 
which was also, as far as ])Ossible, enforced, with the view of 
checking the practice of attending public meetings, and of 
limiting the numbers — ^the idea that none but freeholders had 
a right to attend. This was an ingenious theory, as the num- 
ber of freeholders was comparatively small, and if meet- 
ings were limited to them, part of the mischief of public 
meetings would have been obviated. But the question was 
formally raised in Cornwall. " Here," Oldlield tells us,^ "and 
in most other shires, when county meetings have been held 
to petition Parliament for redress of any grievance, it has been 
customary for the Sheriff to summon only the freeholders, as 
if every other description of persons, because they are deprived 
of the riglit of voting, should be deprived of the right of peti- 
tioning also. The independent gentlemen of this county, 
however, signed a requisition to the Sheriff to summon all the 
householders, as well as the freeholders, to the last county 
meeting. The Sheriff refusing to comply with their request, 
a nunil>er of gentlemen took the opinion of eminent counsel 
on the h»gality of the proceeding, and called a meeting of all 
tlie inliabitants of the county, which was accordingly held at 
Podnivn, and tlie business was conducted in the same manner 
as if th(» Sheriff had called them together — thus establishing 

1 S«'<' his Jli^tory of Rrprofnitathm, vol. iii. p. l.T*. He docs not give the 
dato of thf meeting, but it was probably early in this century. 
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the legality as well as the right of the people to meet upon all 
occasions, where they feel a public grievance." 

So far, then, as the power of holding meetings was con- 
cerned, it would appear that so long as a meeting was not con- 
vened for any purpose which would make it an illegal meeting, 
public meetings could be held even without the sanction of the 
Lord Lieutenant, or High Sheriff of the county, but that it 
required some persons of property or influence in the county 
to convene the meeting. That meetings of the common folk 
should be held without such convocation, or merely on their 
own motion, appears to have been, as yet, unthought of. 

The second head of inquiry is, What sort of meetings were 
considered legal? This can best be ascertained by stating what 
sort of meetings were considered illegal. 

" Illegal meetings " have been the subject of numerous defini- 
tions by the greatest judges of England, and at the time now 
under consideration the law does not appear to have been much 
different from what it is at present. Broadly speaking, any 
meeting might be considered illegal which tended to cause a 
breach of the peace. So far back as the reigns of Edward 
II., Richard III., Henry IV., and Henry V., Acts had been 
passed against unlawful assemblies, "so that,"* as Blackstone 
remarked, " our ancient law, previous to the mo<lem Riot Act, 
seems pretty well to have guarded against any violent breac^h 
of the public peace ; especially as any riotous assembly on a 
public or general account, as to redress grievances, and also 
the resisting the King's forces if sent to keep the peace, may 
amount to overt acts of high treason, by levying war against 
the King." 

Lord Chief-Justice Holt had also defined the law. He said : 
"If persons do assemble themselves and act with force in op- 
position to some law which they think inconvenient, and hope 
thereby to got it repealed, that is a levying war and treason." 

The meetings for the election of a Member of Parliament 
were legal, and a special amount of latitude has always been 
allowed to the persons participating in them, not merely as 
regarded language, but also as regarded actions. 

Meetings for the purpose of petitioning the King or Parlia- 
ment were also, as has already been stated, legal, but under 

^ Blackstone's Commentaries. 
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somewhat more jealous restrictions than meetings for elec- 
tions. 

The law was thus laid down in 1781 by Lord Loughborough, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, at the trials of some of the rioters 
in the Gordon riots. ^ He said: "To petition for the passing 
or repeal of any Act is the undoubted inherent birthright of 
every British subject; but under the name and colour of peti- 
tioning, to assume command, and to dictate to the Legislature, 
is the annihilation of all order and government. Fatal expe- 
rience has shown the mischief of tumultuous petitioning, in the 
course of that contest in the reign of Charles I., which ended 
in the overthrow of the monarchy, and the destruction of the 
C(mstitution ; and one of the first laws, after the restoration 
of legal government, was a Statute passed in the thirteenth 
year of Charles II., caj). 5, enacting that no petition to the 
King or either House of Parliament for alteration of matters 
estiiblislied by law in Church or State (unless the matter 
thereof be approved by three Justices or the Grand Jury of 
the county) shall be signed by more than twenty names, or 
delivered by more than ten persons." 

And at the end of Lord George Gordon's trial,' Lord Mans- 
field reiterated and endorsed the opinion that this Act was still 
in full force. "lUit, it is said, that law is repealed by the 
Bill of Kights. I si)eak the joint opinion of us all, that the 
Act of (Jharles IL is in full force; there is not the colour for 
a doubt. The Bill of Rights does not mejin to meddle with it 
at all ; it asserts the right of the subject to petition the King, 
and that there ought to be no commitments for such petition- 
ing. But neither the Bill of Rights, nor any other Statute, 
repeals this Act of Charles IL" 

This Act, however, appears to have been totally ignored in 
lH)tli the Middlesex Election Agitation and the Economy Agi- 
tation, so far at least as the number of signatures to petitions 
was concerned, and as years went on, it fell into complete 
desnetuihs though on one notable occasion its provisions were 
appealed to.' ^ 

The Riot Act which was passed in 1714 (George I. cap,. 5) 

1 Seo Statr Trials, vol. xxi. p. 4«7. « Ibid. p. CM. 

* III tho police CoinmisHioiiers' Notice al>oiit the Chartist meeting at 
Keuuiiigtou Common in IMS, see post ^ chapter xix. 
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did not define an illegal meeting, but gave a very summary 
process of dispersing it, for it enacted "that if any twelve 
persons are unlawfully assembled to the disturbance of the 
peace," any one magistrate might order them to disperse, and 
if they did not do so within an hour, they rendered themselves 
liable to a penalty on a conviction of death, as in a case of 
felony, without benefit of clergy. 

The real state of the case was, that the question whether a 
meeting was illegal or not, was, ultimately, one for a jury to 
determine. But up to the period With which we are now deal- 
ing, little difficulty had arisen as to the legality or illegality 
of a meeting. 

Except absolutely riotous meetings, or proceedings, such as 
took place in the case of a strike for increase of wages, or for 
food, and the orderly peaceable meetings which have been 
described in connection with the Middlesex election agitation, 
and the agitation for economic reform, there were up to this 
period no others. The class of meetings which began soon 
after the date of the French Revolution were still completely 
absent from English political life. 

To pass on to the third head of our inquiry, it is to be re- 
marked that an even more intricate and difficult question than 
the legality or illegality of public meetings is the legality or 
illegality of the language used at such meetings, and that even 
more immediately concerns the Platform than the other two. 

The subject is one which will have to be referred to again 
and again in the course of this work, and it can only be treated 
here in its incipient stage. 

That the tendency to public speech and comment on public 
affairs was increasing was manifest enough. Seldom if ever 
has the necessity for discussion, or one might say the inevi- 
tability of discussion been more eloquently and forcibly put 
than it was by Lord Chief-Justice Eyre in his charge to the 
Grand Jury at Hardy's trial in 1794.* He said: "All men 
may, nay, all men must, if they possess the faculty of think- 
ing, reason upon everything which sufficiently interests them 
to become objects of their attention; and among the objects 
of the attention of free men, the principles of government, 
the constitution of particular governments, and above all, the 

1 See State TriaU, vol. xxiv. p. 206. 
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constitution of the government under which they live, will 
naturally engage attention, and provoke speculation. The 
I>ower of communication of thoughts and opinions is the gift 
of God, and the freedom of it is the source of all science, tlie 
first-fruits and the ultimate happiness of society; and, there- 
fore, it seems to follow that human laws ought not to inter- 
jKJse, nay, cannot interjwse, to prevent the communication of 
sentiments and opinions in voluntary assemblies of men. All 
which is tnie, with this single reservation, that those assem- 
blies are to be so composed, and so conducted, as not to en- 
danger the public peace and good order of the Government 
under which they live." 

Human laws, however, did interpose, and very effectually 
too, and it required at this time a certain audacity to make 
even claims to freedom of sijcech, much less to indulge in free 
speech itself. 

Freedom of speech stood precisely on the same grounds as 
the freedom of the Press. As regarded it, Blackstone * said : 
" The lilxnty of the Press is indeed. essential to the nature of 
a free Statt^; but this consists in laying no previous restraints 
upon publications and not in freedom from censure for crimi- 
nal matter when published." 

And so, as regards the Platform, a man was at liberty to say 
what he liked — that, indeed, could scarcely be prevented — 
but he had to take the consequences of what he said, and was 
liable to legal proceedings against him if he said anything 
illegal. 

lUit in another way he was under greater restrictions, for if 
he six>ke at a meeting which was an illegal one, no matter 
how harmless or innocent his remarks, he was still liable to 
be legally proceeded against for attending an illegal meeting. 

It was once said by I^ord Thurlow,' " It was the glory of the 
English law that there was no previous restraint on the people 
in the exercise of the important privilege of meeting to discuss 
grievances and jn^tition Parliament respecting them. That 
privih^ge stood precisely on the same ground with the freedom 
of the Press. Its use was free and unrestrained, but its abuse 

1 Commrutarh'H, Book VI. olmp. x. 

2 Parlianuntary Ilutory, vol. xxxii. p. 541 ; 14th December 17iO, House of 
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was open to punishment ; " but his dictum was a misleading 
one, for there was no definition of the word "abuse," and the 
Government interpreted the word just as it pleased. 

As a matter of fact a public speaker could not exceed very 
narrow limits without laying himself open to legal penalties 
which it required the very bravest, or the most reckless, to 
face. 

In the earlier times of our history any criticism on the Grov- 
emment or the Constitution were attended with risk. 

Burgh, whose Political Disquisitions were published in 1774, 
protested that " No free subject ought to be under the least 
restraint in respect to accusing the greatest, so long as his 
accusation strikes only at the political conduct of the accused ; 
his private we have no right to meddle with, but in so far as 
a known vicious private character indicates an unfitness for 
public power or trust." * 



" No man ought to be hindered saying or writing what he 
pleases on the conduct of those who undertake the management 
of national affairs, in which all are concerned, and therefore 
have a right to inquire and to publish their suspicions con- 
cerning them."' 



" It certainly is one of the most atrocious abuses that a free 
subject should be restrained in his inquiries into the conduct 
of those wlio undertake to manage his affairs — I mean the ad- 
ministrators of government, for all such are undertakers, and 
are answerable for what they undertake ; but if it be dangerous 
and penal to inquire into their conduct, the State may be ruined 
by their blunders or by their villainies beyond the possibility 
of redress."' 

And his very protests show what the state of affairs was in 
this respect in his time. Men were under not merely re- 
straint, but grievous restraint, in commenting on the political 
conduct of the Government; they were hindered from saying 
what they thought on the subject, and the " atrocious abuse " 

1 See PoJitiral Dhquhitions, by T. Burgh, vol. iii. p. 250. « Ibid. p. 2M. 
' Burgh's Political Disquisitions, p. 240. 
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that a free subject should be restrained from criticising the 
administration of Government undoubtedly existed. Time 
after time, too, in later years do we find Erskine, the great 
legal defender of the victims of Government intolerance of 
free speech, reiterating the claim to freedom of speech as if it 
were necessary to assei-t it, so as to prevent its being lost alto- 
gether. 

Again and again, on the other hand, shall we find the most 
extravagant ideas given expression to, even by some of the 
ablest men, against the people enjoying liberty of speech, and 
protest after protest against comment by the public on the 
affairs of Government. 

It is hard now to realise how limited freedom of speech was, 
and how effective was the power of the Government to sup- 
press it. The restrictions which were imposed on speakers 
may be classified under four heads, namely — blasphemy, im- 
morality, defamation, and sedition. As it is only the political 
aspect of tjie Platform which concerns us at present, there is 
no need to refer in detail to any of these restrictions, except 
those which come under the head of sedition and defamation, 
for it was in these categories that any abuse of public speech 
relating to affairs of Church, State, or governing authorities, 
were brouglit. 

Speaking broadly, the same laws which were used to keep 
the Press under subjection to the Government were also used 
to keep public sjieech within prescribed bounds. The control 
over botli was the law of libel, and as the law on this subject 
was capable of being given a very wide interpretation by the 
Government, this control was most powerful and far-reaching. 

There has ever lx?en the greatest difficulty in defining a libel. 

Sir Francis lUirdett once somewhat vehemently said : " Libel 
is the easiest of all charges to be brought against any man; a 
man deaf and dumb, who can neither write nor read, may be 
guilty of libtd; a sign-post is a libel; a scarecrow set up in 
a garden is a libel; motions of our hands and fingers are 
lilH?Ls; " * but his views on the subject can scarcely be consid- 
ered as judicial. 

Plackstone, expressing the judicial view, wrote: "Every 
freeman has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he 

1 See Parliamentary Debates, vol. zzzvi. p. 607, 1802. 
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])leases before the public; to forbid this is to destroy the liberty 
of the ]*ress. But if he publishes what is improper, mis- 
chievous, or illegal, he must take the consequences of his own 
temerity." ^ 

This is tolerably wide, but other definitions are not much 
narrower. 

The Lord Chief Baron Comyns, in his digest of the English 
law, defined a libel to be "a contumely or reproach published 
to the defamation of the Government, of a magistrate, or of a 
])rivate person," terms which practically included everything 
that could be construed into censure, therefore no censure of 
the Government or even of a public functionary was safe in 
England.* 

Lord Justice Stephen,* in his great work on Criminal Law, 
thus deals with the subject: "What, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was the proi^r definition of a seditious 
libel? Omitting technicalities, I think it might at that time 
have been correctly defined as written censure upon public 
men for their conduct as such, or upon the laws, or upon the 
institutions of the country. This is the substance of Coke's 
case, De libeUis famosis, which is the nearest approach to a 
definition of the crime with which I am acquainted. It was 
a definition on which the State Chaml)er acted invariably, and 
which was adopted after the Restoration by the Court of King's 
Bench. It is in harmony with the whole spirit of the period 
in which it originated. ... It was in substance recog- 
nised and repeated far into the eighteenth century, and was 
never altered by any decision of the Courts, or any Act of 
Parliament. That the practical enforcement of this doctrine 
was wholly inconsistent with any serious public discussion of 
political affairs is obvious, and so long as it was recognised as 
the law of the land, all such discussion existed only on suffer- 
ance." 

But there was a still more extraordinary part of the law of 
lil>el, namely that the truth of the statement made could not 
be pleaded as a defence. 

1 ComjnentarieSt vol. iv. p. 151. 

2 Sec two very interesting? articles in The Edinburgh Review on the *' Lib- 
erty of the Press," May IHll, and September 1816. 

' --4 JliMory of the Criminal Law of England, by Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, vol. ii. p. 348. 
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If a man called a minister a swindler, and was able to adduce 
even tlie most incontrovertible proof that he really had 
swindled and was a swindler, the person making the stiite- 
ment would still have been liable to conviction and jmnishment. 

In 1731, and between then and the time I am now writing 
of, the law had not Ix'en changed. The Lord Chief-Justice of 
the day, in dealing with a libel case, said: " As for your say- 
ing that you can i)rove what is charged on the defendant to be 
true, it is my opinion that it is not material whether the 
facts charged in a Hind be true or false, if the prosecution is 
by indictment or information."* 

Blackstone also says (vol. iv. p. 150) : " It is immaterial with 
respect to the essence of a lilxd whether it is true or false, 
since the ])rovocation, and not the falsity, is the thing to be 
])unished criminally. ... In a criminal prosecution, the 
tendency whicli all lilxds have to create animosities, and to 
disturb the public i)eace, is the whole that the law considers." 

And then tliere was another check on criticising the govern- 
ing authorities. The Lord Chief-Justice, in the case above 
referred to, also said : '* Tlie law always punishes libels, even 
among ])rivate ])ersons, because they flow from malice, and 
t<MKl to create disturbance, and disturb the public peace. And 
the law reckons it a greater offence when the libel is pointed 
at persons in a public capacity, as it is a reproach to the Gov- 
(»rnm(Mit to have corrupt magistrates, etc., substituted by his 
^lajesty, and tends to sow sedition and disturb the peace of 
the kingdom." 

The vagueness of any definition of libel, however, would 
not have been so serious a matter had it Ix^en left to the judg- 
ment of a jury of twelve men to decide whether certain words 
w(»re lil)ellous or not; but at this time, and up to 1792, it was 
not the jury who decided wdiether the words were a libel, but 
the judge. 

r>urke, in one of his usual eloquent speeches, has stated the 
cas(» far Ix^tter than it can otherwise be done. He said: "It 
is the very an(»ient privilege of the people of England that 
they shall be tried (excei)t in the known exceptions) not by 
judges api>ointed by the Crown, but by their own fellow-sub- 
jects, and out of this principle the trial by juries has grown. 

1 iytate Triah, vol. xvil. pp. 658, G59. 
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There is one case in which, without directly contesting this 
principle, the whole substance, energy, and virtue of the 
privilege is taken out of it — that is, in the case of a trial by 
indictment or information for a libel. The doctrine in that 
case, laid down by several judges, amounts to this : that the 
jury have no competence where a libel is alleged, except to 
find the gross corporeal facts of the writing and the publica- 
tion, together with the identity of the things and persons to 
which it refers; but that the intent and tendency of the work, 
in wliich intent and tendency the whole criminality consists, 
is the sole and exclusive province of the judge. Thus having 
reduced the jury to the cognisance of facts not in themselves 
presumptively criminal, but actions neutral and indifferent, 
the whole matter, in which the subject has any concern or 
interest, is taken out of the hands of the jury."* 

In 1770 this subject was brought before both Houses of 
Parliament. Serjeant Glynn, who introduced it in the House 
of Commons, said : * "In the case of a libel, for example, the 
jury is only permitted to determine whether it was published 
by the culprit, and whether it is applicable to the person 
stated in the indictment or information. Whether he designed 
to do an injury or service, is declared totally immaterial to 
them. They must bring him in guilty. The malice or inno- 
cence must be left as a matter of future consideration to the 
judge, who must give each its due weight as an aggravation 
or extenuation according to the nature of the case." 

The Solicitor-General Thurlow (afterwards Lord Chancellor) 
defended the practice on the ground that the jurors were not 
qualified to judge. 

In tlie following year leave was moved for to bring in a Bill 
which proi)osed to enact that the jury should be held and re- 
puted competent to all intents and purposes, in law and in 
right, to try every part of the matter laid or charged in an 
indictment (for a seditious libel) comprehending the criminal 
intention of the defendant, and the civil tendency of the libel 
charged, as well as the mere fact of the publication thereof, 
and its application.* 

1 Parliamentary HiMory, 1771, vol. xvii. p. 44. 

2 Ibid. vol. xvi. p. 121.S ((Jth December IHO), 
• Jhid, 1771, vol, xvii, p. 43. 
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The change of the law was sought, not on account of the 
riatform, but on account of the Press; and it is an instructive 
fa(;t that not one single reference is made in the course of the 
debate to a speech at a public meeting — a tolerably conclusive 
proof that, despite the Middlesex Election Agitation, the Plat- 
form harl not, up to 1771, risen to such importance as to re- 
quire any alteration of the law so far as it was concerned. The 
Bill, it need scarcely be said, was defeated by a large majority. 

l^ut it was not only in the wide-covering scope of the law of 
seditious liV)el that its terror lay, but also in the manner in 
which it could be enforced, and the penalties it entailed. The 
procedure by which the law was put in action was very sum- 
mary. The alleged libeller might be put upon his trial by 
an " information " which the Attorney-General had ex officio a 
right to file of his own mere motion. 

There was no exaggeration in the description given in 1770 
in the House of Commons on this subject:^ "The Attorney- 
General, of his own mere motion, or by the mandate of a Sec- 
retary of State, christens any \)Vi\)Qv by what name he pleases. 
He calls it an infamous, a seditious, or treasonable libel. 
After this arbitrary constniction, this discretionary name, he 
files an information, and commences a prosecution, without 
hearing any eviden(*e, without examining a single witness, 
without receiving any other affidavit, without making the 
least previous inquiry. Can anything savour more of tyranny 
and despotism?" 

When an ex officio information was filed no oath was re- 
quired; the Crown officer merely informed the Court that the 
defendant had publislied a certain libel, and this put him on 
his trial. The defendant, however, had no means of forcing 
on the trial, as the Crown officer might keep the prosecution 
hanging over his head for years, and then bring it on at any 
moment for trial. The defendant, moreover, was by this pro- 
cess put on his trial without the preliminary hearing of his 
ease by a (J rand Jur^- — not that that was much of a protection 
in those days. If the defendant was convicted of seditious 
libel the punishment was fine and imprisonment for two years, 
and the pillory, at least in England, for in Scotland, as will 

J See Speech of Captain Phipps, Parliamentary Iliftory^ 1770, vol. xvi, 
112H. 
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by and by appear, the judges imposed sentences of transporta- 
tion. And if the person charged was acquitted, or never tried 
at all, he had to pay the costs himself, it being the maxim 
that the Crown neither received nor paid costs. It is evident 
from these remarks how enormous was the power of the Gov- 
ernment to suppress or curtail public discussion outside Parlia- 
ment. The power of filing ex officio information was in itself 
a tremendous deterrent, and even if a jury afterwards refused 
to convict, still the heavy costs to which a person was sub- 
jected, and the harsh treatment, probably imprisonment, before 
trial, were in themselves very dreadful penalties. 

There was, however, another still more terrible penalty 
which might be incurred by the use of violent words, and as 
Governments at this time were not unprone to strain the law 
to the utmost, and did not hesitate to put the widest interpre- 
tation on expressions used, the risk was not an inconsiderable 
one. This was the risk of incurring a charge of high treason, 
the penalty for which was the most ignominious death. 

The same state of the law appears to have prevailed as 
regards high treason as it did in the case of seditious libels. 
Erskine, who must be admitted to be an authority on the sub- 
ject, declared positively in 1791 : ^ " As the law stood at present, 
if a writing were charged even as an overt act of high treason, 
the Couit might convict the prisoner upon the mere proof of 
])ublieation, withdrawing from the consideration of the jury 
the traitorous intention which, in the language of the statute, 
was the very essence of the crime " — a state of the law which 
had the result described by Fox, that " a man's liberty and life 
might depend, not on the verdict of twelve persons, but on 
four lawyers."* 

This state of the law as regards libel continued till 1792. 
Tn 1791 Fox introduced a Bill giving the jury the decision of 
the whole case, whether the matter complained of was a libel 
or not, leaving only to the judge the power or right of giving 
his opinion and directions to the jury, as in other criminal 
cases. He said : ' " There was much doubt whether any man 
could really freely discuss the actions of Government, in the 
way in which he apprehended it was the right of every man 
to discuss them, without a greater risk to his person and prop- 

1 Parliamentary History ^ vol. xxix. p. 580. * Ibid, p. 571. • Ibid. p. 555. 
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erty than prudent men would clioose to hazard." The Bill 
paiised the Coninions, but the Lords put it off till the next 
session, 1792, and then, after some hesitation, actually passed 
it.i 

It would appear from this review that the power of the 
(iovernnient to suppress public speech was very great. So 
far as writings were concerned, they had used it, for the 
Attorney-CJeneral said : ** In the course of the last thirty-one 
years there had not been more than seventy prosecutions for 
libels, out of which there had been about fifty convictions." 
(There is no reference to any but printed.) "The law officers 
of the Crown had not, generally considered, been persecutors 
of the Press." 

It is true that so far the occasion had not arisen; nothing 
either during the Middlesex Election Agitation or the 
Economy Agitation having given an excuse for strong action 
against spoken words, independent of that concerned with the 
preparations of Petitions; whilst the element of force was so 
prominently employed in the case of the Gordon riots, that 
thougli their prime mover was prosecuted for high treason, 
his acts were tlie foundation of the charge against him more 
than his speeches. 

AA'e are, however, on the threshold of more stirring events, 
when tlie Platform was to reiudi a new strata of society ; and 
it has l>een n(»eessary to describe the state of the law, regard- 
less whether it had been put into force or not. The claims 
for liberty of tlie Press were most eloquently summarised in 
Erskine^s speech in defence of Thomas Paine,* who was tried 
a])out Easter 171)2 on a charge of seditious libel; and as his 
words apply equally to claims for liberty of speech on the 
Platform, tliey can with advantage be quoted here ; 

** The proposition which I mean to maintain as the basis of 

^ ** The LilM'l Act (of 17i>2) mnst thus be rcjjardcd as having enlargred the 
oM (l*'thiition of a si'ilitious libel by the adtlition of a reference to the specific 
intiiitions of the libfllor — to the purpose for which he wrote. And a seditious 
libil ini^'ht, sincr* the iuis.sin<; itf that Act, be deline<l (in general terms) as 
blame of public men. laws, or institutions, published with an illegal intention 
on the i»art of the publisher. This was in practice an improvement upon the 
old law."— Stephen's Hhtonf of the Critniual L(tw, vol. ii. p. 359. 

2 S|>ee<*hes of the Right Hon. lx)rd Erskine, collected by J. Ridgway (third 
e«lilit>n), vol. i. p. 420. 
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the liberty of the Press, and without which it is an empty 
sound, is this : that every man, not intending to mislead, but 
seeking to enlighten others with what his own reason and con- 
science, however erroneously, have dictated to him as truth, 
may address himself to the universal reason of a whole nation, 
either upon the subject of Governments in general, or upon 
that of our own particular country ; that he may analyse the 
principles of its constitution, point out its errors and defects, 
examine and publish its corruptions, warn his fellow-citizens 
against their ruinous consequences, and exert his whole facul- 
ties in pointing out the most advantageous changes in estab- 
lishments which he considers to be radically defective, or 
sliding from their object by abuse. All this every subject of 
this country has a right to do if he contemplates only what he 
thinks would be for its advantage, and but seeks to change 
the public mind by the conviction which flows from reasonings 
dictated by conscience. Other liberties are held under Gov- 
ernments, but the liberty of opinion keeps Governments them- 
selves in due subjection to their duties. " 



CIIAPTEK VI 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AGITATION 

The French Revolution, which in subsequent years was to 
afford to the ix)puhir cause throughout the civilised world the 
most powerful in<H*ntives to progress, had at first but a mod- 
erate effect on public opinion in England. 

"AVhen the origin and early progress of that Revolution 
was first known in Great Britain," * wrote an almost contem- 
l)orary author, " it is in the memory of every one that it gave 
satisfaction rather tlhin occasioned alarm. The nation had 
often severely smarted, and was yet sore from the conse- 
quences of the intriguing and perfidious conduct of the French 
Court. It was gnitifying to see our old and natural enemy 
humbled ; and it was pleasing to reflect that a numerous and 
ingenious people were about to share the blessing of liberty. 
Such, I have reason to think, were the general sentiments of 
the nation. 

" The papers most devoted to the Ministry even spoke with 
exultation of the ])rogress of the first Assembly, and foresaw 
a more happy alliance b<*tween the two nations than had ever 
l)een establislied by treaties of i>eace, which were seldom more 
than the lucid intervals of mad ambition." 

Indeed, soon after the Revolution had beg^n, a general 
election in (ireat Britain afforded (June, July, 1790) as much 
oj>iK)rtunity as elections then gave for a display of national 
or i)olitical feeling, but none was displayed, and the elections 
I>assed over witli few cont(»sts and with little popular excite- 
ment. Only G counties were contest<»d and 51 boroughs — a 
total of 57 as against 74 in 1784. "It was felt by the nation 
at large," wrote Lord Stanhoj>e,* "that when Pitt had declared 

* Wstorti uf th*' Tiro Artu, p. xxxv. 

« See Life \f Willimn Pitt, by Earl Stanhope, vol. il. p. 52. 
VOL. I 145 L 
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earlier in the session that *we are adding daily to our strength, 
wealth, and prosperity,' he had uttered no vain or empty 
boast; and that our flourishing condition was in no small 
degree the work of his able hands. Under the impression 
of these feelings the triumphant Ministerial majority which 
the old elections had given was more than confirmed by the 
new." 

l^ut though political feeling was thus apparently inactive, 
a steady and increasingly rapid growth of political knowledge 
had been going on, and the people generally had been progress- 
ing in political intelligence and education. New classes were 
rising into importance, discerning ever more clearly their right 
to their share in the government of the country, and feeling 
the superiority of their claims over those of many who already 
had a share therein; men were weighing the system and prac- 
tice of Government, and finding them wanting; they were 
examining the pretensions of the governing powers, and were 
finding most of them based on privilege and possession rather 
than on princijde or justice; a spirit of searching inquiry had 
developed itself, rendering, on the one hand, ever more aggres- 
sive those who discovered the subterfuges behind which au- 
thority frequently sheltered itself; and, on the otlier, those 
more bitter whose privileges were, with ever-growing vigour, 
assailed. 

In this intellectual and political progress the Platform had 
scarce been giving any help. There were no longer any large 
county gatherings, and tlie numerous political Societies or 
Associations which had sprung into l>eing were on so small a 
scale tliat most of their work could l)e and was done by other 
means than the Platform. The Platform had, in fact, scarcely 
as yet suggested itself to them as the best means of furthering 
tlieir objects. To practically the first of these Societies or 
Associations, "the Society of Rights'' in Wilkes's time, refer- 
ence has already been made. Though of short duration, it 
nevertheless had set a precedent to people anxious to move in 
political matters. 

The County Associations of 1770-80, the Convention of 
Delegates of 1780, and tl»e "Thatched House Tavern Associa- 
tion of 17S2 " had afforded further examples of the advantages 
of association for political jmrposes. The advantages were 
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indeed manifest. A number of men bound together in asso- 
ciation must of necessity be more i)owerful than individuals, 
a(*ting separately and indejiendently ; and still more jwwerful 
is the association of bodies. United, they mutually assist 
each other; they can l)etter propagate the idea for which they 
associated; they can pursue their object with greater energy, 
and i>ersevere for a longer space of time, and they have far 
greater weight. 

Thus, once the example had been set, and men found that 
assfxriation was i)ossible under the law, they had recourse to 
it.' 

Another society, under the title of "The Society for i)ro- 
moting ('(mstitutional Information," had been formed in 1780. 
Of this S(M'i(»ty Sir Cecil AVray was the first president; the 
Earls of Eitingham, and Surrey, K. B. Sheridan, Alderman 
Sawbridg(», Sir T. Sinclair, and several other ^lembers of 
Parliament were members; Sir W. Jones, Dr. Jebb, many 
merchants, and a few very resi)ectable i>eople were also mem- 
bers. This Society did not, however, press the Platform into 
its servi(H\ but relied entirely for the furtherance of its object 
on the circulation of paniphh»ts, essays, and other forms of 
literature, recommending annual Parliaments, Universal Suf- 
frage, and vot<> by ballot. I>y these means it diffused much 
lK)litical information throughout the country. 

It did not, however, last long, for it was broken up on the 
Coalition of Lord North and Fox. 

Other i>olitical s<H*ieties also gradually came into being, 
most prominent among them lK*ing '*the Revolution Society," 
or the Society for Commemorating the lie volution in Great 
l>ritain. It ha<l l)een the habit of this Society to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Revolution of 1088 on the 4th of Novem- 
ber by a banquet. 

( )n the -4th Noveml)er 1788, the centenary of the Revolution, 
this S(M*iety had a sjwcially splendid commemorative ban<juet 
at the Lontlon Tavern, which *' was on this occasion honoured 
with the company of one of his Majesty's princiijal Secretaries 
of State, and other i)ersons high in office and in confidence at 
Court. Some 4(K) gentlemen were present.* 

1 Phiro MSS., p. 14, L»7.«n«. 

2 bee London Vhronkk, 4tli-0tli November 17SS. 
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At the instigation of this Society similar commemorations 
were held in the principal towns and cities throughout the 
kingdom, men of all parties joining in celebrating the event. 
On the same evening the " Constitutional Club " had a ban- 
quet at Willis's rooms, some 1200 being present, Horne-Tooke 
among the number, and speaking. 

Also a "numerous and respectable meeting" of the "Whig 
(Hub " was held, the Duke of Portland in the chair, and Sheri- 
dan among the speakers. 

Tlius, though the l*latform was doing little, it was not quite 
in aln^yanco in these early years of Pitt's administration. 
Events, indeed, were occurring which tended towards making 
its presence fiuniliar to the public. An attempt on the King's 
life evoked from all parts of the kingdom a large number of 
congratulatory addresses on his escape, many of which were 
adoi)ted at meetings. 

The debates on the Regency Bill, which the unfortunate ill- 
ness of the King gave rise to, occasioned " a general expression 
of the public mind." A "great burst of loyalty" was heard 
on the King's recovery from his dangerous illness, and those 
expressions ** were conveyed by public meetings of all ranks of 
men, wlietlier in a corporate or individual relation." 

And so w;is reached the threshold of that world-imiK)i'tant 
event — the French Eevolution — which was destined, amongst 
its many other consequences, to have a most powerful effect 
on the growth of the Platform in this kingdom. 

It was imi^ssible tliat the exciting events which were occur- 
ring in France could remain long without affecting at least a 
lH>rtion of the people of England. Tlie very motto of the 
Kevolution — Liberty, Equality, and Fraternit}* — must have 
impressed some. The iteration, and reiteration, of those 
theories of natural right which api>eal so forcibly to many, 
must liave influenced others. There were men in England too 
— whole classes in fact — who had grievances to he redressed, 
and whose cimdition could he ameliorated by legislation. 

Ciathered in the large towns were large numl)ers of artisans, 
mechanics, and working-j^eople, whose existence was prac- 
tically ii;nored by the State. Hitherto this grt»at and growing 
civic industrial population had been jKditically inert and life- 
lesi\ As yet the i>olitic;il movements which had agitated the 
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country in parts had not concerned them, or been participated 
in by them. Both the Middlesex Election Agitation, and the 
Economy Agitation, had been confined almost wholly to the 
freeholders or electors. These men were neither one nor 
the other. But now they were beginning to feel the desire 
for some participation in tlie political privileges from which 
they had been so rigorously excluded; they were beginning 
to think that they were entitled to have some voice in the 
laws wliich regulated their whole existence. The difference 
of national character was such as effectually to preclude the 
idea of Englishmen following the cruel and bloody precedent 
set them by France. But the French Revolution had this 
effect on them. It stimulated them into political action, and 
awakened among tliem the desire and the hope for such altera- 
tions in the system of government as would mitigate their 
distresses and ameliorate their condition. 

Tlie first society which was formed by them with this 
object, and the first to rise into prominence, was "the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society," and it merits special and 
]>articuhir attention as l)eing the sign and token of abso- 
lutt»ly the first political movement of the civic industrial 
j)Oi)ulati<)n of England, now growing into consequence in 
tlie country, and which, in after years, was to take so large 
a share in the political as well as the industrial life of the 
nation. Its founder was Thomas Hardy.* Hardy has him- 

1 Hardy is den'rilKMl Ity Francis Place ^ as " a man of a demure cast of char- 
acter, n(»t liowevi*r affecttHUy so, but in the utmost sincerity. He was modest 
and wholly free fnnn pretence, mild, quiet, good, and brave. Every good man 
who know him vrns luM frien<I, and he may 1>e said to liave had no enemies." 

Krskine alH4>, in bin Hi>ee<'h in defence uf Hardy, said : " I will show likewise 
hi A character to l»e religioun, tenii)erate, humane, and moderate, and his unl- 
f(»rm <-oiidui't nil that can l»elon>r to a good 8ubje<*t and an honest man." 

As I have availed niywlf very largely, in certain chapters of this work, of 
the nianu8(>riptft of Francis Place, which are in the British Museum, I think it 
desirable here to say that I think they give the most authoritative and thor- 
ouirhly tnistwortby information on many almtnise matters relating to jtopular 
movements alnnit which otherwise little information is available. Francis 
Place si)eiit a long life in intimate relationship with the people whom he 
des4TilK'd ; and be t*M)k an active part in most of the events he described. He 
was a leading nieniWr of the I^ondon Corresponding Society in 1792, and fol- 
lowing years : and be has given most graphic <lescriptions of events and people 
as late as the Chartist Agitation in \KVi. He displays much mtxlenition and 
good sense in bis writings, and his comments are frank, outspoken, and fear- 

« Plice MSS., 27,814, p. 9. 
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self left us a full account of its formation. He thus de- 
scril)ed its origin : ^ 

** The London Corresponding Society began in the latter end 
of 1791, in consequence of a conversation I had with a friend 
respecting the unequal representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment. That conversation suggested the propriety of institut- 
ing a society with the view of ascertaining the opinion of the 
people on that question by corresponding with other societies 
that might be formed, having the same object in view. The 
idea was mentioned to another friend or two. At last a 
society was formed. Its first meeting was held on the 25th 
of January 1792, consisting of eight persons. . . . The first 
Address and Resolutions which the Society published were 
dated 2d April 1792. From that time the Society became 
known to the public. Societies were formed in different parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in quick succession for the 
same laudable object." 

Hardy himself recognised clearly the difference of the move- 
ment he was inaugurating, and its predecessors.*-* 

After mentioning the County Associations of 1780, he says : ' 
" The lapse of ten years took place, when another class of re- 
formers started up, unknown to those who i)receded them. 
They were of the lower and middling class of society called 
the people. They dared to associate to demand a restitution of 
their long-lost rights. Those two classes of reformers being 
almost total strangers to each other, some of those who were 
strenuous for reform in 1782 scarcely knew those who were as- 
sociated for a reform in 1792. Many of them were so drea<l- 
fully alarmed at the uncommon appearance of the reformers in 
1792 that they fled for shelter under the all-protecting wings 
of the Crown." 

Another important society at this period was the Society 
for Constitutional Information, which, for some time dormant, 

less. That he must have been discreet is evident from the fact that he at no 
time hiid himself open to any a^'tion against him by the Government, whilst 
he appears to have enjoyed the fullest confidence of his associates. He even 
api)cars to have been consulted at times by niemlwrs of the Government. 

1 See a letter published in The Eraminer, 1810, p. 718. Thomas Hardy 
wrote this letter on the 5th November 181(5. 

2 See Place MSS., 27,814, British Museum, containing an unpublished pajKT 
of Hardy's. 

8 Place MSS., 27,814, narrative by Thomas Hartly. 
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had boen roustnl to energy again by the events in France, and 
was circuhiting many paniplilets and works of an extreme 
character; but it did not occupy anything like so i)Owerful or 
conspicuous a position as the ** Londcm Corresponding So- 
ciety." Differing considerably from these societies, both in 
nKMlcration, and in the social position of its mend)ers, was one 
which was formed in London during the winter of 1791-D2, 
called " The So<uety of the Friends of the People." It origin- 
ated with tlie leiuling members of the Whig party — Lords 
Ljiuderdale, Dacre, and Kinnaird, and also Erskine, Whit- 
bread, Ticrncy, Mackintosh, the Duke of Bedford, and Charles 
(aft^rwanls Earl) (ircy, and some hundred persons, of whom 
s<jme twentv-five or so were meml)ers of Parliament. It was 
formed **not for the jmrpose of advocating revolutionary doo- 
trin(\s, but for that of supporting those constitutional reforms 
and changes which were needed for the removal of acknowl- 
edgi'd anomalies and abuses in our institutions, and which, if 
effected, the Society btdieved, would afford the lx»st security 
t^) the country against the designs of those who aimed at the 
subversion of the institutions themselves."* 

Its objects were: ^' Firftt, to restore the freedom of election, 
and a more ecpial representation of the jMiople in Parliament; 
and seconds to secure to the jHM)ple a more frecjuent exercise of 
their riglit of electing their representatives."* 

In May 1702 the Society issued a public declaration of their 
])rinciples. ** AVe ])rofess not to enteitain a wish *that the great 
plans of i)ubli<^ IxMn^fit which Mr. Paine has so powerfully rec- 
ommenih'd should Ik* carried into effect;' nor to amuse our 
fejlow-citizcMis with the nuigniticent ])romise of obt-aining for 
them *the Kiglits of tlie People in their full extent,' the in- 
detinit*' languagt^ of delusion, which, by 0|)ening unbounded 
l>nKspccts of political adventure, tends to destroy that public 
<>j>inion which is the su]>iM>rt of all true Governments, and to 
excite a spirit (►f innovaticm of which no wisdom can foresee 
the effe<'t, nor skill divert the cour.se. . . . We are convincetl 
tliat the jK'ojde \n\\r a fixed atta<*hment to the happy form of 
our government, and to the genuine princi[>les of the Constitu- 

1 S<»p Sttme ArtHiunt of thf JJ/f ami Oiun'nm* ♦»/ Karl Grvy^ by IJmitoiianU 
<t4'ii(*nil the Ifonouralih* C Orey, p. i». 

'^ SiM' I'lirliannuttinj Ilhtnri/, ITl^J, vol. xx'ix. p. 13011. 
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tion. These we cherish as the objects of such attachment, 
not from any implicit reverence or habitual superstition, but 
as institutions best calculated to produce the happiness of man 
in civil society ; and it is because we are convinced that abuses 
are undermining and corrupting them, that we have associated 
for the preservation of those principles. We wish to reform 
the Constitution, because we wish to preserve it."* . . . 

These societies carried on most of their work by publica- 
tions and correspondence; and beyond the speeches at their 
indoor meetings, which generally were very scantily attended, 
no effort to use the Platform was attempted. 

As with the development of the revolution in France the 
actions of the revolutionists there became more violent and 
extreme, the excitement of the revolutionary movement seized 
with firmer hold upon some of the ignorant or more designing 
men in England. The "Constitutional Society," and "the 
London Corresponding Societ}'," began at their meetings to 
pass resolutions reflecting upon the Government " in the most 
intemperate language," and to circulate works "which, if 
effectual, could only bring the Monarchy into discredit." 

Other circumstances were rendering the Government less 
and less inclined to be forbearing. The Society for Constitu- 
tional Information voted an Address to the Society of Jacobins 
in l\aris in terms of approbation and applause.* 

At last the flood of hostile and inciting literature flowed so 
strongly that the Government determined on taking measures 
to cheek it; and on the 21st May 1792 the King issued a Proc- 
lamation against "wicked and seditious writings, printed, 
published, and industriously dispersed,"' and the magistrates 
were cliarged to make diligent inquiry, to discover the authors 
and printers, and to carry the laws rigorously into execution 
against them.* It was the first turn of the screw, which a 
little later, when the Platform appeared, was to be extended 
to it, and crush it, temporarily, out of existence. 

The Government were all so irritated by the revival of the 

1 See Lord Grey's Speech in House of Lords in 1810, Parliamentary De- 
batcft, vol. xvii. p. 5(k^. 

2 ParJiamentary History, vol. xxxi. p. 470. 
8 Ihifl. vol. xxix. p. 147(>. 

* Addresses, some emanating from meetings, were sent to the King on the 
issue of this Proclamation. 
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hateful demand for Parliamentary reform, especially as in 
April 1792,* after some few meetings of the "Society of 
Friends " had l)een held, Mr. Grey gave notice in Parliament 
of his intention to bring the question before the House in the 
next session. Pitt, without waiting a year to proclaim his 
views, <at once declared his opposition to any concession in the 
way of reform ; and Burke, henceforward to be numbered with 
the opponents of any popular measure, likewise avowed his 
hostility. So great a statesman as Pitt doubtless saw how 
vastly the introduction of a new element into the ranks of the 
applicants for reform strengthened the cause. The intrusion 
of the civic industrial iK)pulation, small as was the beginning, 
boded contingencies of tlie utmost gravity to the then existing 
system of Government. Tainted too with the poisonous ideas 
of the French revolutionary passion, at this very time at 
white-heat, the first symptoms presented themselves in a pecul- 
iarly unpatriotic and repulsive manner; and so the Govern- 
ment had little difficulty in securing approval for a stem and 
determined opi>osition to the movement. 

It is not a little curious that, though the Platform even 
then was the symbol of popular action, the Government them- 
selves adopted, or sanctioned the adoption of measures, which 
tended to accustom some of the people of the country to the 
use of the Platform. At this jieriod, in their anxiety to sup- 
press every expression of opinion which did not quite coincide 
with their own, they sanctioned the formation of "loyal asso- 
ciations,'* whose object was to aid the civil authorities to bring 
to justice the authors and propagators of seditious doctrines, 
and particularly to check the circulation of "Mr. Paine's 
libels." 

An association was formed, with one John Reeves at its 
heatl. " A fiaming Address was issued by it against the popu- 
lar societies. This Address, being supported by Government, 
an<l all their venal agents, alarmed the nation very much, for 
all the creatures of Government and their dependents were 
set to work to ring the alarm bell." Publicans were warned 
against allowing the Societies holding any meeting in their 
houses, and numerous ])rosecutions were instituted against 
vendors of what was deemed seditious literature. 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. xxlz. p. 1300. 
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" A monstrous number of committees of those bodies called 
associations for receiving information, anonymous letters, and 
carrying on prosecutions," quickly arose, ^ and it appears from 
the advertisements in the newpapers ' that, in the course of 
the formation of these associations, public meetings, generally 
of parishes, were held. 

Tlie summer and autumn and winter of 1792 saw France 
plunging ever deeper and deeper into the abyss of revolution- 
ary horrors — massacre following massacre, blood flowing in 
rivers, the fearful September massacres crowning all, when 
tliousands were remorselessly butchered, neither age, sex, 
youth, beauty, nor innocence, being spared.' "That a shriek 
of inarticulate horror rose over this thing," says Carlyle, "not 
only from French aristocrats and moderates, but from all 
Europe, and has prolonged itself to the present day, was most 
natural and right." 

With growing horror, and setting of the teeth for stem 
measures on the one side, and with increasing recklessness and 
audacity on the other, the autumn passed in England. On 
the 27th September the London Corresponding Society sent an 
Address to the National Convention in Paris. On the 9th of 
November — but a short time after the September massacres — 
the Society for Constitutional Information likewise sent one 
" full of panegyric on the French Revolution, and expressing 
the strongest wishes for its progress and success." 

These were proceedings which could not be endured, and 
the Government increased its energies to meet and defeat the 
plans of the Societies, and to check the spread of the publica- 
tions which were being used to excite the passions of the lower 
classes. 

" So far from having been remiss in his duty," the Attorney- 
General said, " with regard to seditious publications, he had 
on his file 200 informations." 

Thomas Paine was prosecuted for a seditious libel, and very 
justly punished (December 1792),* but other prosecutions were 
less judiciously selected, and were scarcely such as would be 
impressive. 

1 state Triah, vol. xxii. p. IVY), Speech of Mr. Vaughan. 

2 See The Public Advert her, 25th Januar>' 171«. 

8 Some authorities state that at least GOOO persons were massacred. 
* State Trials, vol. xxii. p. 357. 
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Thus Jolin Frost was prosecuted for " idle, thoughtless words 
uttered over wine," as Erskine described them, which, how- 
ever, the (loverninent thought deserving of punishment. Frost 
had dined at a coffee-house (on Gth of Noveml)er 1792), and in 
tlie course of conversation said, "with a loud voice," "I am 
for equality. I see no reason why any man should not l)e 
upon a footing with another. It is every man's birthright." 

Some one asked him wliat he meant by equality, to which 
he answered, **Why, I mean no king! The Constitution of 
this country is a bad one." For this offence he was sentenced 
to six months' imprisonment, and to stand in the pillory, and 
to give bail. 

It was at this trial, which took place on the 27th May 1792, 
that Erskine, who was counsel for the prisoner, asserted that 
** the whole svstem of Government, of which this case was no 
mean specimen, came upon the public with the suddenness of 
a clap of thunder, without one act to give it foundation, from 
the very moment that notice was given of a motion in Parlia- 
ment to reform the representation of the people. 

" Leave, " he said, " but the practical corruptions, and they 
(the Government) are contented to wink at the speculations of 
theorists ; but the moment the national attention was awakened 
to look to things in practice, and to seek to reform corruptions 
at home, from that moment, as at the ringing of a bell, the 
wliole hive l)egan to swarm, and every man in his turn has 
been stung." * 

The reformers were not, however, deterred by the action of 
the Government. The agitation spread to Scotland, and — 
most memorable fact — the Platform was called into requisition 
there for the first time. Meetings were held— one at Kirkin- 
tilloch, and another at Miltoun — and then a step was taken 
wliich differed somewhat from ordinary meetings, but also 
cntiiih'd tlie use of the Platform. A number of persons, about 
170, it was said, styling themselves a "General Convention 
of Delegates from the Societies of the Friends of the People " * 
throughout Scotland, assembled at Edinburgh on the 11th of 
December 1792 for the purpose of concerting measures for 

1 suite Triuh, vol. xxii. p. 402. 

^ These Societies of Friends of the People had no eonnection whatever with 
the Society of Friends of the People referred to at paf^e 151. 
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obtaining a redress of grievances, and for restoring the free- 
dom of election, and an equal representation of the people in 
Parliament. 

The Government, alarmed at the first symptoms of the Plat- 
form being adopted for political purposes by a totally new class 
of people, determined on, if possible, checking a continuance 
of the practice ; and for participation in this Convention, and 
in the meetings at Kirkintilloch and Miltoun, one, Thomas 
Muir, a young advocate of high talents and attainments, was 
arrested and committed to prison. Other prosecutions were 
also commenced. 

The career of the Revolution in France was all the time 
advancing to the climax, and on the 21st of January 1793 the 
French King was beheaded. 

" A King dying by such violence appeals impressively to the 
imagination, as the like must do, and ought to do." ^ 

The effect in England was great and instantaneous. The 
Whig party was rent in twain, and some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Opposition, horrified by what was 
occurring in France, and disgusted with the way in which 
some of the lower orders in their own country were coquetting 
with the French revolutionists, gave their full support to the 
Government, forsaking the Liberal cause, which, for so many 
years, they had led. 

It was a great blow to the popular cause, but a still greater 
soon ensued. 

On the 11th of February 1793 it was announced to Parlia- 
ment that France had declared war against England. The 
war spirit in England was kindled, and with it, not alone did 
every prospect disappear of any extension of popular liberties, 
but those which existed were ruthlessly and summarily cur- 
tailed. 

Undeterred by the hopeless prospect of success, and the 
known opposition of the Prime Minister, Mr. Grey persevered 
in his intention of moving for Parliamentary reform. 

The Societies had been active in this direction in the mean- 
while. Early in 1793 the joint efforts of the " Constitutional 
Information Society," and the "London Corresponding So- 
ciety," seem to have been directed to the ostensible purpose of 

1 Carlyle. 
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obtaining Petitions to the House of Commons " in favour of 
Parliamentary reform, and against the continuance of the 
war. " * 

A letter from the Corresponding Society to their friends in 
Sheffield, written at this time, throws a good deal of light on 
the views of the Society on the subject of petitioning. The 
Society wrote, 4th March 1793: **With regard to petitioning 
Parliament, we are unanimously of opinion that such a Peti- 
tion will not produce a reform, yet from many considerations 
we are now persuaded, that if every Society in the island will 
send forward a Petition, we shall ultimately gain ground, for- 
asmuch as it will force the members of the Senate repeatedly 
to discuss the subject, and their deliberations printed in the 
different newspapers will most naturally awaken the public 
mind towards the object of our pursuit. The nation once in- 
formed that a reform in Parliament is sought for in different 
quarters, gives rise to debates in the House of Commons (and 
is acknowledged in every rank to be wanting) will begin to 
exercise their own reasons on the subject. 

" Arrived at that period, we presume our business will be 
nearly accomplished." 

It was on the Oth of May 1793 that Grey brought forward 
his motion for Parliamenttiry reform. Petitions on the subject 
had already been presented. A few days previously one from 
Sheffield had been presented, probably the one written for, and 
though there was nothing in it which appears now to us at all 
censurable, Mr. Secretary Dundas declared it to be "highly 
indecent and disrespectful,"^ and the House of Commons re- 
fused to receive it.' On the 6th several other Petitions were 
presented from different places, and then one from "the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People," — the text on which many 
a l^latform oration was delivered in later years. That Peti- 
tion was made the ground for Grey's motion that it, and the 
others, should be referred to a Committee of the House for con- 
sideration. 

It was the result of much careful investigation, by very able 
men; its information may be regarded as the most reliable 

1 See Report of Secret Committee, Parliamentary History, vol. xxxi. p. 722. 

* See Parliament a nj History, vol. xxx. p. 7S4. 

• 108 against ; 2i> for. 
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that could be obtained on the subject, and its statements may 
be accepted with full confidence as to their accuracy. 

As so much turned on the question of Parliamentary reform, 
the Societies and Associations justifying all their actions, 
meetings, and si)eeches by the need for it, and the Govern- 
ment policy being to a very great extent guided, if not insti- 
gated, by their hostility to it, a brief resum^ of the case stated 
by the petitioners must be given. In subsequent years, more- 
over, the subject so engrossed the Platform that it is well, at 
the outset, to have a clear account of the state of popular 
representation. This is given in the Petition of "the Society 
of the Friends of the People," * which stated: 

"That at the present day the House of Commons does 
not fully and fairly represent the people of England. . . . 
That the number of representatives assigned to the different 
counties is grossly disproportioned to their comparative ex- 
tent, population, and trade. That the majority of your 
Honourable House is elected by less than 15, (KK) electors, 
which, even if the male adults in the kingdom be estimated 
at so low a number as 3,000,000, is not more than the two- 
hundredth part of the people to l)e represented. Is it fitting 
that Rutland and Yorkshire should bear an equal rank in the 
scale of county representation? Seventy members are returned 
by 35 places, *in which it would be to trifle with the patience 
of your Honourable House to mention any number of votes 
whatever, ' — the elections at the places alluded to being notori- 
ously a mere matter of form. 

" 90 members are returned by 46 places, in none of which 

the number of voters exceeds 50. 
" 37 members are returned by 19 places, in none of which 

the number of voters exceeds 100. 
" 52 members are returned by 26 places, in none of which 
the number of voters exceeds 200." 

All which the petitioners expressed themselves "ready to 
prove." 

"Religious opinions create an incapacity to vote. All 
Papists are excluded generally, and, by the operation of the 
test laws, Protestant dissenters are deprived of a voice in the 
election of representatives in about 30 boroughs. 

1 See Parliamentary History^ vol. xxx. p. 788. 
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"A man possessed of J^IOOO a year, arising from copyhold 
or leasehold for DO years, trade, or public funds, is not thereby 
entitled to a vote. A man paying taxes to any amount, how 
great soever, for his domestic establishment does not thereby 
obtain a right to vote, unless resident in certain boroughs. 

** Eighty-four individuals, by their own immediate authority, 
send 157 meml>ers to Parliament. In addition to these, 150 
members more are returned, not by the collected voice of those 
whom they api>ear to represent, but by the recommendation of 
70 i)owerful individuals, and tlnis 154 i)atrons returned 307 
meml>ers, or a decided majority of the whole House." 

The Society might have added one more sentence to elucidate 
the tremendous import of these facts : " Thus the whole gov- 
ernment of the country is in the hands of 154 i)ersons." 

It was a fearful exposure of the mockery of Parliamentary 
representation. 

Grey said: "Nothing could tend so much in all probability 
to deliver this country from the present dreadful evils as to 
have a pure and uncorrupted House of Commons, emanating 
freely and fairly from the people."* 

He described the a(hlitional influence the Crown had obtained 
since the Revolution : " Had not the patronage of the Peers 
increased? Was not the patronage of India now vested in the 
Crown? Were all these innovations to be made in order to 
increase the influence of the executive power, and was noth- 
ing to \ye done in favour of the popular i)art of the Constitu- 
tion to act as a counterpoise? The introduction of 45 members 
to represent 8(»otland had also strengthened the hands of the 
Crown. It may be said, however, that the House of Commons 
are really a just representation of the people, because on great 
emergencies they never fail to si^eak the sense of the people, 
as was the case in the American war and in the Russian arma- 
ment. l\nt had the House of Commons been a real representa- 
tion of the jH»(>ple, they would have interfered sooner on these 
occasions, without the necessity of l)eing called upon to do so." 

Well miglit tlie (lovernment and tlie borough owners have 
iH'en alarmed by the publication of such d<amaging facts as 
thrse, had it not lK»en that, secure in their own power, they 
were able to laugh their opponents to sc»orn. Heavier ordnance 

* Parlinmeniary History^ vol. m. p. 799. 
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would have to be brought to bear on them before they would 
be dislodged. 

Jenkinson complained " That the time, the mode in which 
this question had been introduced, were highly objectionable. 
It had been introduced at a time when our Constitution had 
been threatened from within, and when war had been declared 
against it from without." * 

As, somewhat later, for the long period of seventeen years, 
he was to be Prime Minister of England, and the persistent 
foe of reform, the views he now expressed are of some special 
interest, deliciously, even comically, inverted as they were. 

"The question," he said, "should be examined by inquiring 
what was the end that was to be produced ; and then consider- 
ing what were the means likely to produce that end. The end 
was a House of Commons that was to produce certain effects. 
The means of obtaining that House of Commons were the elec- 
tors. We ought not then to begin first by considering who ought 
to be the electors, and then who ought to be the elected ; but 
we ought to begin by considering who ought to be the elected, 
and then constitute such persons electors as would be likely to 
produce the best elected. He thought the landed interest, 
which was the stamina of the country, ought to have the pre- 
ponderant weight, the manufacturing and commercial interest 
the next pLace, and then those whom he styled *the profes- 
sional people.' The counties and many of the populous 
boroughs were required for the return of country gentlemen. 
. . . The commercial towns secured the election of certain 
persons in that line, and the close boroughs for the election of 
the professional people. The first quality of the House of 
Commons is that of being a deliberative assembly. If public 
opinion is necessarily to affect their decisions on every occa- 
sion, it will cease to be that delil)erative assembly, and mem- 
bers of it will have nothing to do but go to their constituents, 
and desire to be directed by them in tlie votes they are to give 
on every important subject. Public opinion, then, ought to 
have a certain weight in the conduct of that House, but public 
opinion ought never to have so great a weight as to prevent 
their exercising their deliberative functions." 

One reads such a speech as this with astonishment that the 

1 Parliamentary History^ vol. xxx. p. 810. 
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man who delivered it could ever have risen to eminence in the 
State; with instruction, as a landmark showing how far the 
rijitform has brought us from ideas or theories such as were 
here enunciated. 

Pitt once more thundered against the dangers of reform. 

*' I-»ast session the subject had been brought forward. I then 
considered the agitation of the question as capable of produc- 
ing much mischief, and likely to be attended with no good. 
The scene of horrors wliich a neighbouring kingdom then pre- 
sented exceeded imagination far short of what has since oc- 
curred. I pcrt'cived forming within the bosom of the (this) 
country a small but not contemptible party, who aspired at 
something more than a moderate reform, whose object, indeed, 
was nothing less than to introduce here those French princi- 
ples which, from their consequences, I could not regard but 
with horror. I saw, therefore, that while none of that good 
of which moderate reform might be productive was to be 
obtained, much danger might be incurred, and an opening 
afforded to wicked persons to subvert the Constitution. . . . 

" I thus found the probability of good but little, while the 
mischief was of a size so gigantic as to exceed calculation. 
... I would ratlier forego for ever the advantages of re- 
form than risk for a moment the existence of the British Con- 
stitution."' 

He said that there was every reason to suspect that the Peti- 
tions were the work of a few individuals, and therefore should 
have no weight with the House. ... "I am sensible that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the people of England are 
sensible of the security which they enjoy for these blessings 
(order, justice, humanity, and religion), from the frame of our 
excellent Constitution, and so far from wishing to touch it 
with an innovating hand, arc prepared to defend it against 
everv attack." 

The motion was rejected by a large majority — ^by 282 against 
41 — and Parliamentarv reform received a blow from which it 
did not recover for manv vears to come. 

l*itt, from the fact of his having changed his opinions on the 
question, had to l)ear the brunt of the storm raised by the 
reformers. 

1 Parliamentary History, vol. xxx. p. 800. 
VOL. I M 
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" The disgraceful triumph of that night will long be remem- 
bered by those who were indignant spectators of it. A Minis- 
ter reprobating Associations, and condemning any mode of 
collecting the opinion of the people for the purpose of influ- 
encing the House of Commons. He, who commenced his career 
by being an associator, and who avowedly placed all his hopes 
of success in the authority which general opinion was to have 
over the House of Commons. He, who continued a Minister 
in defiance of the House of Commons, because he supposed 
himself to possess the confidence of the people. He, who gave 
the first example of legitimising and embodying the opinion 
of the people against the voice of their representatives. He 
was the Minister who adopted this language."* 

After this crushing defeat Grey himself despaired. 

A year later he took an opportunity to recur once more to 
the subject, expressing his hopelessness: " I say that from the 
House of Commons I have no hope of a Parliamentary reform; 
that I have no hope of a reform, but from tlie people them- 
selves; that this House will never reform itself, or destroy 
the corruption by which it is supported, by any other means 
than those of the resolutions of the people, acting on the pru- 
dence of the House, and on which the people ought to re- 
solve."* 

After the rejection of the Petition in May 1793, and the 
determination of the House upon the subject of a change in 
the representation in Parliament, " the union and concert be- 
tween the London Corresponding Society and the Constitu- 
tional Information Society in London seem to have acquired 
additional strength." It is soon after distinctly stated that 
**more effectual means than Petitions must be adopted, pro- 
vided they are constitutional."* 

Tlie government also thought more effectual means must be 
adopted to gain their own ends, and prosecutions followed fast 
on the heels of each other. 

In England no Platform speeches had yet been made that 
justified legal proceedings, so Government had to content itself 
by aiming blows at speech in other places. 

1 See TJie Pamphleteer ^ vol. xxi. p. 49, where this pamphlet is reprinted. 
It was pui>Iisheil in 171^3. 

2 Piirliamentary Ilhtory, vol. xxxi. p. 5.'i3. 

* Ibid. p. 724, Report of Secret Committee of the House of Commons. 
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A Reverend Mr. Winterlx)tham, a dissenting preacher, was 
indicted for seditious words in two sermons at Plymouth — a 
good long way to go for a prosecution — and for each offence 
was sentenced to two years' imprisonment and a fine — and then 
bail; the sentences to follow each other. ^ One Thomas Briel- 
lat was indicted, ()th December 1793, for "seditious words on 
the 17th October 1792 at a public-house"; and was sentenced 
to twelve months' imprisonment and a tine and bail.^ One 
William Hudson, a doctor, was sentenced to two years' im- 
prisonment for " seditious words in a coffee-house after dinner 
after two large glasses of punch."' 

It seemed almost as if public-house criticism on the Consti- 
tution was what the Government was most afi-aid of, or as if 
the only treason spoken in the country was the drunken brag- 
gadocio of pothouse politicians. 

In Scotland a more direct blow was levelled at the Platform, 
which, as we have seen, had there raised its head. At the end 
of August 1793 Thomas Muir was tried at Edinburgh. His 
trial, interesting in many respects, is specially noteworthy for 
this — that it was the first deliberate attack ever delivered 
against the Platform, as such, the first blow at freedom of 
speech on the Platform, the first time that any one was put 
on trial for a speech made from a Platform.* 

Several indictments were framed against him, amongst them 
this one: *' The wickedly and feloniously exciting, by means 
of seditious speeches and harangues, a spirit of disloyalty and 
disaffection to the King and the established Government; more 
especially when such speeches and harangues are addressed to 
meetings or convocations of persons brought together by no 
lawful authority, and uttered by one who is the chief instru- 
ment of calling together such meetings. Yet true it is, and of 
veritv, that the said Thomas Muir ... on the 3d of Novem- 
ber 1792 (or thereabouts), having been present at a meeting in 
the town of Kirkintillodi, in Dumbartonshire, denominated 
*A Society for Ueform,' also, at another meeting in Miltoun 
(in county of Stirling), he did, with wicked and seditious in- 
tention, address and harangue the said meetings . . . also 
that he advised certain persons to read certain seditious books; 

1 Statr Trinh, vol. xxii. p. K75. » Ihid. p. 900. 

5 Ihhl. p. loiu. 4 jiifi, vol. xxiii. p. 117. 
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• 

further, that he attended a * Convention of Delegates of the 
Associated Friends of the People,' and read an Address to 
them; '' and a number of other charges which need not be re- 
ferred to.^ Metho<ls of justice were rougher and readier in 
Scotland in those days than in England, though, indeed, even 
there the law of Scotland, " arbitrary as it was, had to be dis- 
turbed to find a name for the offence." A man indicted for a 
political offence, when political feelings were running so high 
as they then were, was shown little favour. '^^ 

The trial is interesting evidence of the i)olitical temper of 
the times, and presents us with a complete picture of the ideas 
which then prevailed, not merely at the bar, but on the bench, 
on tlie subject of popular meetings, freedom of speech, and 
Parliamentarv reform. 

Muir's defence was, " That so far from exciting the people to 
riot and insurrecti(m, he had upon every occasion exhorted 
tliom to pursue moderate, legal, peaceable, and constitutional 
measures. He admitted that on the great national question 
concerning an equal representation of the people in the House 
of Commons, he exerted every effort to procure in that House 
a full, fair, and equal representation of the people, as he con- 
sidered it to be a measure the most salutary for the interest 
of his coimtry. As he considered the information of the peo- 
j)le to be the chief thing requisite to accomplish this great 
object, he had advised them to read every publication which 
had a])peared upon either side of the question." 

When the trial began, Muir objected to some of the jurors, 
as belonging to one of the ** loyal associations " already referred 
to, and therefore not likely to give him an impartial tri il; 
thty having already declared by resolutions, previijusly 
passed, that he was among the enemies of the Constitution. 
The Solicitor-General considered the objection to be of the 
most extraordinary nature," and the Court '*reiwlled" the 
objection, the Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield, a notorious judge 
of the most brutal type,* stating that "if the objection were 

1 Statr Trials, vol. xxiii. p. 124. 

2 *' The jurymen wore lilterwl into the box by a process whieh made them 
verj' much the creatures of the Court." See An Krumination of the Trials 
for Si'dition in i:>rotlan<l, by I>onl Cwkburn, vol. i. p. 80. 

3 ,st4itc TriaU, vol. xxiii. p. l.'W. 

* lionl Cockburn describes him as a "coarse and dexterous ruffian." See 
Sedition TriaU in Scvtland, vol. i. p. . 
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relevant, it would go to every person who had taken the oaths 
to Government." 

The first witness gave evidence as to the speech at Kirkin- 
tillooli. It was even on his showing a very plain and very 
moderate statement on the subject of Parliamentary refonn 
and its necessity. Muir had stated "that the sole object of 
tliese Societies was to obtain Parliamentary reform, and the 
means for these Societies to use was to petition Parliament." 

The speech at the meeting of Miltoun was on the same lines. 
Modei-ate or not mattered little. The Lord Advocate, in 
addressing the jury, displayed a political rancour which be- 
trayed the bitter spirit of the times.* He said, first, "the 
prisoner had circulated Paine's *l{ights of Man' with an 
obstinacy and pertinacity which plainly indicated that his 
wisli and intention was to overturn our happy Constitution;" 
secondly, ** that he had always been found making seditious 
si)eeches and harangues among knots of ignorant labourers and 
lH)(>r manufactun»rs, who, but for him, would have remained 
jH»aceable and contented, and never thought of tliat incendiary 
Paine, nor of forming meetings, till he came like the demon 
of Sedition; " thirdly, "that he had been in a meeting of per- 
sons calling themselves delegates for obtaining Parliamentary 
reform." 

In anotlier passage in his speech he stigmatised Muir as 
''tliis demon of mischief," who used constantly to be reading 
seditious ]mblications in the l)ack-shop; it was there, in that 
cathedral of sedition, he sat like a spider weaving his filthy 
web to ensnare the unwary. 

Muir defended himself with great eloquence and cleverness, 
justifying his ideas on Parliamentary reform by passages from 
Loeke, Blackstone, and other great writers, and by reference to 
the conduct of the Prime Minister himself. "Can it ever be 
iur^otten tliat in the year 1782 Mr. Pitt was stained with the 
same guilt (of urging Parliamentary reform) ? Did not he preach 
up the necessity of a reform in the representation of the people? 
Did not he advise the i)oople to form Societies? and did not be 
countenance these Societies by his presence? I appeal to the 
resolutions which he sul)scribed in the Thatched House Tavern. 
. . . In the year 1782 the Duke of Richmond was a flam- 

1 SUiU Trials, vol. xxiii. p. 10. 
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ing advocate for the universal right of suffrage. Do you not 
know that he presided in Societies, and, like Mr. Pitt, ad- 
vised a universal formation of such Societies all over the king- 
dom? Shall what was patriotism in 1782 be criminal in 
1793?" But it was all in vain. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
Braxfield, not alone charged direct against the prisoner, but 
in one respect declared the charge against the prisoner proven. 
" In examining whether the prisoner is guilty of sedition or 
not," said this "coarse and dexterous ruffian," "there are two 
things you should attend to, which require no proof.* The 
tirst is, that the British Constitution is the best in the world. 
Is not every man secure in his life, liberty, and property? Is 
not happiness in the power of every man, except those perhaps 
who, from disappointment in their schemes of advancement, 
are discontented? . . . The other circumstance is the state 
of this country during last winter. "There was a spirit of 
sedition and revolt going abroad which made every good sub- 
ject seriously uneasy. I coincide in the opinion that propos- 
ing reform is very ill-timed. I leave it to you to judge 
whether it was perfectly innocent or not in Mr. Muir, at such 
a time, to go about among ignorant country people, and among 
the lower classes of the people, inducing them to believe that 
a reform was absolutely necessary to preserve their safety and 
their liberty. You will keep this in remembrance, and judge 
whether it appears to you, as to me, to be sedition. 



"As Mr. Muir has brought many witnesses to prove his 
general good behaviour, and his recommending peaceable 
measures and i)etitions to Parliament, it is your business to 
judge how far tliis should operate in his favour. Mr. Muir 
miglit have known that no attention could be paid to such a 
rabble. What right had they to representation? He (the 
judge) could have told them that the Parliament would never 
listen to their Petition. How could they think of it? A gov- 
ernment in every country should be just like a corporation ; * 
and in this country it is made up of the landed interest which 
alone has a right to be represented; as for the rabble, who 

1 Stntr Tn'ah, vol. ixiii. p. 229. 

3 The Scotch corporations at this time were deus of jobbery and corruption. 
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have nothing but personal property, wliat hold has the nation 
of them?" 

The prisoner was found guilty. The five judges delivered 
sentence. The first said: **The punishment to be inflicted is 
arbitrary, and we have our choice of banishment, fine, whip- 
ping, imprisonment, and transportation," and adopting the 
latter, sentenced him to fourteen years' transi)ortation. 

The second said: **The crime of which he was convicted 
was of tlie most heinous kind, and there was scarcely a distinc- 
tion lK»tvveen it and high treason, and fourteen years' transpor- 
tation was a mild punishment. If punishment adequate to 
the crime of sedition were to be sought for, it could not be 
found in our law, now that torture is happily abolished." 
And the third and the fourth of the judges concurred, and the 
fifth also, after hesitating whether the transportation should 
bt» for life or fourteen years, although practically it was the 
same thing, and said: "Perhaps it is owing to the humanity 
of the Ijord Advocjite that the prisoner had not to stand trial 
for his life." 

And so the first bolt was launched against the Platform, 
and the first victim* was sent to his death in a penal settlement 
beyond the seas. 

All this on the 31st of August 1793 — a long way apparently 
from free |x>litical discussion on the Platform. 

Within a fortniglit another prosecution — that of the Rever- 
end T. F. Palmer,* for circulating a seditious paper — ^took 
])laco at Perth, resulting in a sentence of seven years' trans- 
jK)rtation, — a trial referred to here only as showing the energy 
of tlie (Jovernment in Scotland, and as noteworthy for the 
views it evoked from one of the judg€»8 on universal suffrage. 

Ix)rd Aln^nTomby said:* "The right of universal suffrage 
is a riglit which the subjects of this country never enjoyed; 
and were they to enjoy it, they would not long enjoy either 
lilM*rty or a free Constitution. You will therefore consider, 
whether tilling the jMH)ple that they have a just right to wliat 
would un{piestionablv Ik* tiint-amount to a total subversion of 
this ('onstituti(m, is such a writing as any i>ersou is entitled to 
print and to ]mblish." 

Lt»aving S<»<>tlan(l, for tlie moment, where the Government 

1 iitah' TrUih, vol. xxiii. p. -»:;:. > Ibid. p. aUS. 
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could work their own will without impediment of any sort 
against any one who made use of the Platform for popular 
purposes, it is desirable to revert to the proceedings of the 
reformers in England. Here the London Corresponding Society 
were making great advances, and by October had attained such 
an amount of popular support as enabled them to venture on 
an open-air meeting, and on pressing the Platform into their 
services. Hitherto their meetings had been confined to mem- 
bers, and held in rooms, but on the 24th of October 1793 a 
bolder course was determined on, and a meeting was held in a 
field at Hackney. As it was "the first open-air meeting of 
the Society," says Place, "it caused a great stir in London, 
especially in the quarter of the town where it was held." As 
it was the first occasion on which the Platform was adopted 
for political pui*poses by a new strata of society, and one 
which in aftertimes was to grow to great power and influence, 
the occasion is a memorable one in history. 

Place ^ has left us a graphic description of it: "All the 
streets and avenues leading to the place where the Society 
assembled were crowded with i)eople; it being also on the 
public roadside, a multitude of people collected." 

Tlie Committee of Delegates being in the House arranging 
and discussing some necessary points previous to the subject 
being laid before the Society at large, " the people at the out- 
side of the railing which encircled the field behind the House, 
had attempted to break in upon the Society; some perhaps 
from curiosity, others from a different motive, to disturb the 
order of the Society. However, the Committee, being in- 
formed of those symptoms of disorder, sent a deputation of 
tliree of their number to the Justices, who were at the Nag's 
Head, to demand their protection, and to invite them to be 
present at their deliberations. The Justices with great readi- 
ness agreed (as to the protection, but declined to be present), 
and stationed constables all round the field ; and in order to 
convince the people who were present of the erroneous senti- 
ments which tliey enteitained as to the designs of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Gerrald and Margarot and some others harangued 
them from the windows of the House with such effect that 
they all declared by universal acclamation their approbation 

1 Place, MSS., Hardy, 27.814. 
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of the views of the Society." The people outside "were 
sufficiently near to hear all that was read and spoken by 
the Chairman of that meeting and other members of the 
Society." 

All passed off quietly; "not one man among the vast multi- 
tude that was there convened deserved the least censure, but, 
on the contrary, merited the highest praise for their firm, 
manly, and orderly behaviour." 

Once again was the scene of Platform action and Govern- 
ment repression shifted to Scotland. Undeter^-ed by the severe 
punishment administered to Muir and the Kev. Mr. Palmer, 
a convention of Delegates from the " Societies of the Friends 
of the People " throughout Scotland met in Edinburgh on the 
2(H;h of Octol)er. No English delegates attended, but a few 
days afterwards some arrived, and a new convention was sum- 
moned, and met at Edinburgh on the 19th of November 1793, 
about KW) persons being at it. Their proceedings were open 
to the public, and their resolutions were debated and adopted 
in the presence of all i)ersons who chose to attend. 

Having met, it changed its name to " The British Conven- 
tion of Delegates of the People, associated to obtain universal 
suffrage and annual Parliaments;*'* but with the besetting 
folly of men anxious to m<ake themselves remarkable, they 
assumed, even to the form of date, "the first year of the 
British Convention, one and indivisible," the style and mode of 
proceeding adopted b}' the National Convention of France. 

This silly imitiition of the French revolutionists, the affected 
use of French phrases, the l)oml)astic and imperious language 
of the s|>eakers, all gave colour to the view of the Govern- 
ment, that the real object of the Convention and of all these 
Societies was to follow the French revolutionists in other mat- 
ters as well — to subvert the Constitution of Great Britain, and 
to plunge the country into bloodshed and anarchy. 

The Convention met with no interruption for a fortnight, 
but having passed a defiant resolution that, despite any legis- 
l.ation to the contrar}', they would continue to meet and act 
— a proceeding which naturally attraeU»d the attenticm of the 
law officers of the Crown — the Provost, and some of the Mag- 

1 Sec R*^iK)rt of Sivret Committee of the House of Commons, Parliamentary 
HiMory, vol. zxzi. p. 731. 
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istrates of Edinburgli, attended by a constable, " invaded the 
Convention," and insisted on its dispersion; and on the fol- 
lowing day the ringleaders — Margarot, Gerrald, and Skirving 
— were arrested, all their papers seized, and prosecutions insti- 
tuted against them. 

Skirving was the first to be tried.* The charges against him 
were — circulating a seditious writing or publication, being an 
active member of an illegal association, and taking part in the 
Convention, where the members " did wickedly and feloniously 
make harangues and speeches."* The Solicitor-General, in 
opening the case, said, "That the whole proceedings of the 
meeting of the Convention were from first to last illegal, sedi- 
tious, and not to be tolerated in any established Government. 
. . . The |)eople of Great Britain, we have reason to be 
tliankful, are represented in Parliament. The very name of 
British Convention carries sedition along with it. . . . It is 
assuming a title which none but the members of the established 
Government have a right to assume. And the British Con- 
vention associated for what? For the purpose of obtaining 
universal suffrage; in other words, for the purpose of subvert- 
ing the (jovernment of Great Britain." 

Skirving was found guilty and sentenced to fourteen years' 
transportation. Lord Swinton, the judge, laying do^ni the 
law, "that sedition consists in every attempt to excite, by 
inflammatory discourses and illegal associations, the people to 
outrage and violence against the Constitution, to hurt the 
public peace."* 

A week later Margaret was indicted. His must have been 
a more flagrant case in the eyes of the Scotch authorities, for 
lie had come from London as a delegate of " an association of 
seditious i)eople," calling themselves the "Corresponding 
Society of London," to attend the Convention. Among other 
charges against him was that of uttering and making "various 
seditious and inflammatory speeches, tending to vilify our 
present happy Constitution, and to withdraw therefrom the 
confidence and attachment of our subjects."* He was con- 
victed, and was sentenced to fourteen years' transportation. 
Lord Swinton said: "They have pretended a reformation in 

1 (ith Juiuiary 17m. » Ihid. p. 597. 

2 titatc Triah, vol. xxiii. p. 47G. * Ibid. p. GOD. 
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the ('c)iistitiitioii. I say, my Lords, there is no need for it; 
our Constitution reforms itself."^ 

Joseph Gerrald was indicted 3d March 1794 " for that he 
did wickedly and feloniously make harangues and speeches *' 
at the Convention.* His trial was productive of a statement 
from the Solicitor-General which is worth recording, as show- 
ing the preposterous views held on freedom of speech by some 
of the higlier offi(aals of the Government at this time. 

"From our birth," said this illustrious official lawyer, "we 
owe aHegiance to tlie Constitution established at the Kevolu- 
tion. We are not to venture to say that another Constitution 
would do lH»tter in its place. I say, by law we owe allegiance 
to it from our birth, and that no body of men have a liberty 
to say we will indulge in si)eculation, and there is no hann in 
si>eculation. I say, that subjects of Great Britain, lH)m under 
allegiance to the Constitution, have no such liberty."* 

(ierrald too was sentenced to fourteen years' transportation. 

It has been necessary to dwell somewhat minutely on these 
Scut<*li trials, lus they were the first cases in which the action 
of the Platform was the princii)al ground of indictment, for 
public speeches in a Convention of this sort, open to the 
public, come clearly witliin the meaning of "the Platform." 
Hut it has also lM»en ni»cessary to refer to them because, as will 
\)C hereafter pointed out, they were to exercise a very power- 
ful influence on the popular mind in Scotland. 

The Government and the "loyal associations," of "word- 
catrhing, lil)el-catching men," and that morbidly sensitive 
portion of tlie community winch is unable to keep its head 
when any political excitement is in the air, succeeded in work- 
ing tlie whole country into a state of feeling of the highest 
tension. ** Such is the stiite of the public mind, " wrote Jeffrey * 
in March 1793, "that I get the name of a violent man for 
H'gretting the effusion of blood, and for wishing for universal 
rnncord;" nor had it improved by the next year. The able 
(onipiler of The History of the Two Acts also thus sums up the 
intolerance of the Government and its supporters.* 

"To object to their will is to ha disloyal; to vote, speak, or 

> .<?M/i Triiih, vol. xxiii. p. 775. « Ihid. p. 815. » P}id. p. OST. 

* Srv Lift- nf Lord Jtrfrvy, ]>y Lonl C<H'kburn, vol. ii. p. 12. 

* ^e 77it History of the Two JcM, p. xlvii. 
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write against their measures is unconstitutional; and to meet 
for the purpose of promoting a reform of Parliament is first 
factious, then seditious, then treasonable ; first punished with 
fine, imprisonment, and banishment, and then threatened with 
death. I do not say that all these are the positive acts of 
Ministers, but they are the declared sentiments of their sup- 
porters. And when no distinction is made between that regu- 
lar and constitutional opi)osition to Ministerial measures 
which, in all ages, has afforded protection to our liberties, and 
the more outrageous acts of individuals, or the unreasonable 
complaints and proceedings of obscure societies, are we to 
wonder if a force becomes embodied against Government which 
carries a formidable appearance?" 

Nothing daunted by the treatment which the participators 
in the Convention at Edinburgh had received, the two princi- 
pal London »Societies continued their agitation, and towards 
the end of March delegates from them met and agreed on the 
desirability of hohling a Convention " for the purpose of tak- 
ing into consideration the proper methods of obtaining a full 
and fair representation of the people," and circular letters 
were sent to different parts of the kingdom on the subject of 
assembling a Convention of the whole island.* 

But they did not stop here. The oi)en-air meeting of the 
London Corresponding Society in October 1793 having been 
so successful, and the Platform having proved itself so effi- 
cient and powerful an instrument for furthering their cause, 
another great oi)en-air meeting was announced and held at 
Chalk Farm on 14th April 1794 "on the Hampstead Eoad, at 
the bottom of Primrose Hill, about three miles out of town." 
l*lac<e gives an account of it far fuller and more graphic than 
the meagre particulars of it which can be gathered from the 
reports in the State Trials,^ 

flolm Lovett, a hairdresser, was Chairman or President. 
" Tlie President stood on the stair of tlie Assembly room fac- 
ing the bowling-green, wliere the Society were assembled," 
and from that elevated situation John Richter read some let- 
tors; some resolutions were read and agreed to, also several 

1 First Report of House of Commons Committee of Secrecy, Parliamentary 
I/ixtorff, vol. xxxi. p. 488. 

•i riace, MSS., 27,814, British Museum, p. 7G. 
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jiddrosses. *' After the business of the meeting was concluded, 
which histed upwards of live hours, the immense multitude 
which was called together (indei)endent of tlie Society) of all 
descriptions of i)ersons — men and women, hundreds from mere 
curiosity, the day being very tine, — in less than a quarter of 
an hour that large body left Clialk Farm in the g^atest order 
I ever witnessed; they seemed all highly satisfied, although 
they reiteived many insults and provocations from the Bow 
Street runners and dill'erent police officers and Government 
sjiies and reporters ; yea, from some magistrates. . . . Little 
did they think wliat sort of men they were contending 
with; they were thinkiitri and reaaoning men, that did not 
meet together to call out * Church and King for ever,' 
without examining whether Church and King deserved to 
be held in everhisting remembrance " — true type of the think- 
ing man. 

.Just about this same time the Platform was called into 
recjuisition in several places in the provinces, and open-air 
meetings were held at Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
and Sheffield. It is evident that these civic industrial people 
were lK»gining to find the usefulness of the Platform. 

This Sheffield meeting, which was held on the 7tli April 
1704, deserves s])ecial notice — first because we have a very 
full descrii)tion of the proceedings at it which are in themselves 
interesting, and next because one of the speakers, a Mr. Henry 
Yorke was afterwards indicted on account of his speech at it.* 
Tliere existed in Sheffield at the time a Society called **The 
Friends of .Fustice, Lil)erty, and Humanity." An advertise- 
ment was issued calling a public meeting in the open air, "to 
consider tlie ])ro]>rietv of addressing the King in behalf of the 
]M»rsecuted patriots, citizens Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, 
and (Jerrald, also of again i)otitioning for a reform in the 
re]»r<'sentation of tlie people." 

The advertisement protluced a meeting of some 4000 to 5000 
persons. 

*• Wlien it was known that Mr. Vorke was without the ground, 
a jjjreat move was directly matle from all quarters. *Mr. Yorke, 
Mr. Yorke, in the chair,' and the crowd made an opening for 
liim, and lie was pressed forward. 

1 StK' State Triahy vol. xr^'. p. 10(K. 
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" He was placed upon an eminence, a form made for the pur- 
pose; at Sheffield we call it a tribune." 

Yorke was a member of the London Corresponding Society, 
and had been working in the northern parts of the country in 
furtherance of the objects of the Society. One witness subse- 
quently declared, though his statement was contradicted, that 
Yorke had said that he was about twenty-two years of age, and 
that he had been concerned in three revolutions already; though 
late, he had assisted the revolution in America, " essentially 
contributed to that in Holland, * materially assisted ' that in 
France, and that he was one who will still continue to cause 
revolutions all over the world." 

Such was the type of man into whose hands had come the 
earliest lessons in the political education of the people. 
Placed upon the " tribune " he delivered a speech. 

" Fellow-citizens. The day is at length arrived when fanati- 
cism and superstition, deprived of their tinsel trappings, and 
exposed in their native ugliness to the view of mankind, slink 
scowling back to the cave of obscurity ; there I liope they will 
for ever remain.* The energy of Englishmen will no longer 
endure this strange uproar of injustice. I trust my country- 
men are sick of religious and political imposture, and that 
their decisive and manly conduct will command, in an imperi- 
ous tone, which will take no denial, not a melioration of these 
enormous abuses, which would be to compromise with in- 
justice, but, I trust, they will demand the annihilation of 
corruptions and abuses, and a restitution of the original rights 
of human nature. The Governments of Europe present no 
delectable symmetry to the contemplation of the philosopher, 
no enjoyment to the satisfaction of the citizen. A vast de- 
formed and cheerless structure, the frightful abortion of haste 
and usurpation, presents to the eye of the beholder no system- 
atic arrangement, no harmonious organisation of society. 
Chance, haste, faction, tyranny, rebellion, massacre, and the hot 
inclement action of human passions have begotten them. Util- 
ity never has been the end of their institution, but partial intc**- 
est has been its fruit. Such abominable and such absurd 
forms, such jarring and dissonant princii)los, which chance has 
scattered over the earth, cry aloud for something more natural, 

1 State Trials, vol. xxv. p. 1006. 
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more pure, anil more calculated to promote the happiness of 
mankind. It must be granted that this experience is impor- 
tant, because it teaches the suffering nations of the present 
day in what manner to prepare their combustible ingredients, 
and humanists in what manner to enkindle them, so as to pro- 
duce with effect that grand ])olitical explosion which, at the 
same time that it buries desi)otism, already convulsive and 
agonising, in ruins, may raise up the i>eople to the dignity and 
sublime grandeur of freedom. . . . Go on as you hitherto 
have done in the culture of reason. Disseminata throughout 
the whole of your country that knowledge which is so neces- 
sary to man's happiness, and which you have yourselves 
acquired. 

"Teach your children, and your countrymen, the sacred 
lessons of virtue, wliich are the foundation of all human polity. 
Teach them to respect themselves, and to love their country. 
Teach them to do unto all men as they would that they should 
do unto them, and their love shall not be confined to their 
countrv, but shall extend to the whole human race. 

** When such a revolution of sentiment shall have dispersed 
the mists of prejudice, when, by the incessant thunderings 
from the Tress, the meanest cottager of our country shall be 
enlightened, and the sun of reason shall shine in its fullest 
meridian over us, then the commanding voice of the whole 
I)eople shall recommend the 558 gentlemen in St. Stephen's 
Cha]Kd to go about their business." 

A resolution was passed that, " Convinced of this truth, it 
is the opinion of this meeting that the people ought to demand 
as a riglit, and not i)etition as a favour, for universal represen- 
tation. Tliat, therefore, we will petition the House of Com- 
mons no more on the subject." * 

One little touch of nature vivifies the whole occurrence. 
*' There wrn» constables there," and one of these constableSi 
who afterwards gave evidence, said, "The people made a great 
noise aWmt me, and would not suffer me to hear; several that 
were round me." * 

Yorke subsequently published a copy of his speech which 
rendered a prosecution against him possible; but as that did 

^ Second R(*port of Secret Committee of Hotue of Commons. — PaWia- 
meutary History ^ vol. xzxi. p. 736. * State TriaU^ vol. xxt. p. 1069. 
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not take place for more than a year, the details of his trial 
must be postponed.^ 

The idea of holding a Convention became more definite. The 
" Society of the Friends of the People " declined to join it, 
"fearing it would furnish the enemies of reform with the 
means of calumniating its advocates, and so far from forward- 
ing the cause, would deter many from countenancing that 
which they approve." 

The Government policy also became more definite and vigor- 
ous. Suddenly, and before any of the arrangements for the 
Convention could be completed, a great coup was made. Sev- 
eral of the most prominent men in the two Societies — Hardy, 
Thelwall, Tooke, and others were arrested, and their papers 
seized. Parliament was informed by Royal Message on the 
12th May 1794 that " His Majesty, having received informa- 
tion that the seditious practices which have been for some time 
carried on by certain Societies in London, in correspondence 
with Societies in different parts of the country, had lately been 
pursued with increased activity and boldness, and had been 
avowedly directed to the object of assembling a pretended gen- 
eral Convention of the peoi)le in contempt and defiance of the 
authority of Parliament . . . and directly tended to the in- 
troduction of that system of anarchy and confusion which has 
fatally prevailed in France."* He had given directions for 
seizing the papers and books of the said Societies. His orders 
had been carried out, and he accordingly referred the papers 
which had been seized to Parliament. Special Secret Com- 
mittees of both Houses were at once ai)pointed to consider 
them, and on IGth May the Committee of the House of 
Commons reported. Tliey said that "the books, etc., con- 
tained a full account of tlie ])roceedings of the Societies calling 
themselves *The Society for Constitutional Information,' and 
*The London Corresponding Society,' which appear to be 
closely connected with other Societies in many j)arts of Great 
Britain," and they went on to ex])ress the gravamen of the 
charge against the Societies in these words: 

" It is impossible not to conclude that the measures which 
have been stated are directed to the object of assembling a 
meeting which, under the name of a general Convention, may 

1 Tried 23d July 1196. « Parliamentary History, 17M, vol. xxxi. p. 471. 
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tiike ujH)!! itself the chanieter of a general representation of 
tlie jK»ople. How(»ver, at different periods, the term of Par- 
liamentary reform may have been employed, it is obvious that 
tlie i)resent view of these S(x?ieties is not intended to be prose- 
cuted by any api)lioation to Parliament, but, on the contrary, 
by an oj)en attempt to supersede the House of Commons in its 
rejiresentative capacity, and to assume to itself all the func- 
tions and powers of a national legislature." * ** The committee 
are satisfied that the design now oi)enly professed and acted 
u))on aims at nothing less tlian what is stated in his Majesty's 
message, and must be considered as a traitorous conspiracy for 
the subversion of the established laws and constitution, and 
the introduction of that system of anarchy and confusion 
which has fatally prevailed in France." 

Fortified with this report, Pitt, on the 16th of May 1794, 
move<l the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, so far as re- 
lated to any one charged with high treason, the suspicion of 
high treason, or treasonable practices. The preamble of the 
Hill (.'U (ieo. IIT. cap. o4) declared that "a traitorous and de- 
tt\stable c()ns])iracy has lxH»n formed for subverting the existing 
laws and constitution, and for introducing the system of anar- 
chy and confusion which has so fatally prevailed in France*'; 
and the Bill proposed to enact that any one charged with high 
treason, suspicion of high treason, or treasonable practices, 
might be a])prehended and detained in custody by warrant of 
tlie Secretary of State, etc., until the 1st February 1795, — ^the 
l)ra(tical effect of which was "that his Majesty might cause to 
Ix^ apprehended and kept in jail any, and consequently every, 
person whom he, that is, his Ministers, might think or sospcKSt 
of consjiinivy against his Majesty's person or Grovemment.'* 

Pitt said that '' so formidable a conspiracy had never before 
exist»»d," and tliat the whole "system of insurrection would 
appciir to lx» laid in the modem doctrine of the rights of 
man, that monstrous doittrine under which the weak and igno- 
nmt, who are most suscei)tible of impression from such barren 
abstract positions, were attempted to be seduced to overturn 
government, law, pro]>erty, security, religion, onler, andevery- 
tiiing valuable in this country, as men acting upon the same 
ideas had already overturned and destroyed everything in 

I Si»<' TIh' Rt'iMtrt «»f theCoinmittet', Parliamentary HMory, vol. xxxi. p. 406. 
vol. I X 
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France, and disturbed the peace and endangered the safety, if 
not the existence, of every nation in Europe." * 

The proposal was vehemently, but of course fruitlessly, 
resisted in the House of Commons. Fox declared : " It was no 
less than giving to the Executive authority absolute power 
over che personal libei*ty of every individual in the kingdom. 
. . . That which every man was entitled to do, delivering the 
sentiments of his heart upon the affairs of government, for 
the benefit of the public, would be at an end;" and a little 
later he again spoke and said : " To deny to the people the right 
of discussion, because, upon some occasions, that right had 
been exercised by indiscreet or bad men, was what he could 
not subscribe to. The right of popular discussion was a salu- 
tary and essential privilege of the subject. He could not 
answer long for the conduct of Parliament, if it were not sub- 
ject to the jealousy of the people. ... The best security for 
the due maintenance of the Constitution was in tlie strict and 
incessant vigilance of the peojAe over Parliament itself. Meet- 
ings of the people therefore, for the discussion of public objects, 
were not merely legal, but laudable."^ 

In the House of Lords the Grovernment view found naturally 
more unrestrained expression than in the House of Commons. 
When the Bill got there. Lord Grenville (Secretary of State) 
said that at a meeting of the London Corresponding Society, on 
the 20th of January 1794, at wliich 2000 people were present, 
the speakers "proceeded to animadvert on Parliament in a 
strain too indecent for their Lordships to hear repeated"; and 
he went on : " It was stated that they looked for Parliamentary 
reform by legal means; but was any man simple enough to 
believe that they were sincere in this declaration? The object 
of the authors of these proceedings was not a Parliamentary 
reform, but the destruction of our monarchy, the destruction 
of that House, and the destruction of the House of Commons, 
the subversion of all law, order, rank, distinction, and prop- 
erty."* 

The Bill passed, and immediately after the prorogation of 
Parliament, the desertion of the people by those who should 
have been leading them, and keeping them from extreme 
courses, received its formal completion in the admission of the 

1 Parliamentary IliMory, vol. xxxi. p. 41i7. 2 ma. p. 500. « Ibid. p. 579. 
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Duke of Portland, and otlier leaders of the Whig party, into 
office with the Tories. 

** The great Wliig ])arty which Fox led had broken off into 
two divisions : the one imbibed, even more than the Minister, 
those alarms of Democrat'y which there wanted nothing but 
firmness and calm temper to dissipate; the other embracing 
speculations of reform, for which the country was little pre- 
pared, frightened lovers of peace/'* 

This Coalition between the Tories and these Wliig leaders, 
which was regarded with wide approbation at the time as giv- 
ing proof of the cessation of party strife and feeling in the 
face of grave national danger, had the unfortunate effect of 
de])riving a considerable section of the people of their natural 
leadei-s, just at the time that they were most in want of coun- 
sel and guidance. 

Erskine, in a si)eech delivered in the following year (17th 
November 1795), said that, " in the whole of the late proceed- 
ings and events, one of the most fatal things had been that the 
higher orders of the iK^ojde separated themselves too much 
from the lower '' ; and to i)oint the moral of his observation, he 
ad<led, " This has bt^en one of the causes of the revolution in 
FraiKM*. " ^ 

Im])artial investigators of the events of this period can, I 
think, form but one judgment as regards the policy of the 
(Jovernment in dealing with the action of these Societies, and 
that is, tliat the (lovernment was wholly mistaken as to the 
gravity of the j)()]mlar agitation at home. That agitation 
nrver had any tvhI force or strength; never was there for even 
one moment the slightest ix)ssibility of these Societies and 
tht'ir meml>ers making any formidable demonstration against 
the Ciovernment, much less a successful one. The more the 
evidt'uce is sifted, the more irresistibly is one impelled to this 
conclusion. The whole plans of the Societies were so crude, 
tlu»ir whole resources so |)altry, their leaders so incapable, their 
numlK»rs, when compared with the rest of the population, so 
insignificant, tliat they had no real power to hurt the Govem- 
m«Mit. Hut this is sure, — they served as an excuse to the 
Government to crush what was behind them — to crush out the 

» S<»e RusHeU's Fur, vol. iii. p. 23. 

2 Ptiriianwntary Jlitttnry, vol. xzxii. p. tMX 
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spirit of inquiry which was already becoming too curious in 
the affairs of Government, to crush out the demand for the 
reform of abuses which were incapable of defence, to silence 
that public discussion on those affairs, and institutions, and 
actions of the Government which would not bear discussion. 
Herein lay the secret of the Government energy, and of the 
frantic virulence of their dependents. Privilege wa3 endan- 
gered, abuses threatened; those who were interested in main- 
taining these evils became wild; hence the blatant loud- 
mouthedness, the transparent falsehoods, the vehement 
vindictiveness displayed in the speeches of member after 
member both of the House of Commons and of the House of 
Lords. The Parliamentary history of the closing years of the 
last century is full of splendid eloquence — examples of the 
highest oratory ; but it is full, too, of examples of the meanest, 
basest seltishness — the lowest depth to wliicli Parliamentary 
speech can be degraded. The Government had ample powers 
in the rough crude state of the law that then existed to deal 
with meetings, and speeches, and "libels." That they were 
not content with them proves, I think, conclusively that they 
wanted to check criticism on themselves, and to strike a crush- 
ing blow at liberty of opinion and freedom of speech. 

The Act suspendiing the Habeas Corpus was not allowed to 
remain a dead letter. Many persons were arrested and con- 
fined without any hope of being brought to trial. Men were 
spirited away, to return only when the Act expired — men, pre- 
sumably, deeply imbued in guilt, but the proof must have been 
inconclusive as no attempt was ever made by the Government 
to put them on their trial on any charge whatever.* 

Two trials which took place in Scotland in the course of the 
autumn (3d September 1794) must briefly be adverted to before 
mentioning those of the members of the London Societies. 
Two men, Robert Watt and David Downie, were tried at 

1 I have been unable to find any infonnation as to the number of persons 
arrested under this Act. In 1817 (Parliamentary J/istorif, vol. xxxvi. p. (HI, 
11th June) Sir F. Burdett, in moving for a return of the number of persons 
arrested under the Habeas Corpus Sii8pensi<m Act in that year, said: **In 
171*7 he made a similar motion, which was assentinl to without any hesitAtion," 
but the return was never printed. Perhaps it could l)e traced in the MS. 
records of the House of Commons. The information would be interesting if 
obtainable. 
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Ediuburgli in Si'pteiiilx»r 1704. Dowiiie, it would appear, 
was an honest reformer, but *' Watt was a spy in the pay of 
the Government, and a great instigator in procuring the manu- 
facture of pikes/* * He had some of them secreted in his house; 
when a searcli was made in it for bankrupt goods the pikes were 
discovered. He was apprehended, tried on a charge of high 
treason, and convicted. Downie was also convicted, but tlie 
latter, being recommended to mercy by the jury, was reprieved. 
Watt, the spy, however, caught in the net he had prepared for 
others, suffered the last ])enalty of the law on 15th of October.* 

Whilst the details of Ids hanging and subsequent decapita- 
tion were still the conversation of the day, Thomas Hardy, the 
Secretary of the London Corresponding Society, was put on 
trial in I.ondon on the 2<Sth October on no less a cliarge than 
high treason, the success of Ministers in getting convictions 
in Scotland having made them confident of convicting the men 
they had seized in London, even on a capital charge. A 
sjMM-ial commission was ajjpointed to try him and his fellow- 
prisoners.* 

The charge against him was, that " not having the fear of 
God in his heart, but 1km iig moved and seduced by the iiistiga- 
ti(m of the devil, as a false traitor ... he did intend to stir, 
move, and excite insurrection, rebellion, and war against our 
lord the King, and to subvert and alter the Legislature, rule, 
and (Government now duly and happily established; and to 
<leiK)se him, and to bring and put him to death," etc.; and 
that he and his fellow-jirisoners "amongst themselves and 
together with divers other false traitors, whose names are un- 
known, did conspire " to do those things just mentioned. All 
this was attempted to be proven by giving in evidence the 
recorded ])rocoedings of the Societies, their correspondence, 
the s]M'eches of tlieir members, the plan of the proposed Con- 
vention, and then j)roving that he was concerned therein. 

Th«* Attornev-( General thus described the conduct of the men 
he was now jinM-eeding against. 

** Vol! will find these men inflaming the ignorant, under pre- 
tence of enlightening them; dekiuching their principles to- 

1 State Trinh, vol. xxiii. p. Wiu; and vol. rxiv. p. 1. 

3 S«M> his dyiii;; IX'chiration and Confessiuii, Statt: Trialtf, vol. xxiii. p. I'JIH, 

• iitatt TriaUf vol. xxiv. p. IW. 
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wards their country, under pretence of infusing political 
knowledge into them; addressing themselves principally to 
those whose rights, whose interests, are in the eye of the law 
and Constitution of England as valuable as those of any men, 
but whose education does not enable them immediately to dis- 
tinguish between political truth and the misrei)re8entations 
held out to them ; working upon the passions of men whom 
Providence hath placed in the lower but useful and highly 
respectable situations in life, to irritate them against all whom 
its bounty hath blessed by assigning to them situations of rank 
and property, representing them as their oppressors, as their 
enemies, as their plunderers, as those whom they should not 
suffer to exist." * 

Parliament had but just declared by Act that a traitorous 
conspiracy had been formed for subverting the existing laws 
and Constitution, therefore the case against Hardy looked like 
a foregone conclusion, and the Scotch trials had shown how 
easy it was to utilise every speech, book, pamphlet, or pai>er 
as condemnatory evidence; but, tlianks to the ever memorable 
defence of the greatest orator which the Bar has ever liad, the 
allegations in the indictment were shown to bo unsustainable. 
Indiscretions were admitted, but that these indiscretions 
amounted to high treason was completely disproved. The 
case was one of the utmost importance. As Erskine, in his 
defence of the prisoner, said, "If upon this evidence there can 
stand a conviction for high treason, it is jdain that no man can 
be said to have a life which is his own. For how can he pos- 
sibly know by what engines it may be snared, or from what 
unknown sources it may Ix^ attacked and overpowered?"* 

Even Grey, though a prominent and most able Member of 
Parliament and heir to a peerage, felt alarmed for his own 
personal safety if sucli a construction of the law of treason 
received legal sanction. We find him writing to his wife, de- 
nouncing strongly **the new constructions of treason under 
which no man was safe. You see by these new constructions 
of treason, they have found a much better way of disposing of 
obnoxious persons than by sending them to l>otiiny Bay. . . . 
If Hardy is hanged, th(»re is no safety for any one; innocence 
no longer affords protection to persons obnoxious to those 

I State Triah, vol. xxiv. p. 272. 2 //^/</. p. 038. 
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in power, and I do not know how soon it may come my 
turn."* 

Freedom of public discussion in fact, as well as Hardy's life, 
hung in the scales. Had the prosecution succeeded, even the 
slightest comment on the Government, or on any part of the 
Constitution, would only have been possible at the risk of a 
prosecution for high treason, and if conviction followed, igno- 
minious death. Happily the prosecution did not succeed. 
The jury imraortiilised itself by bringing in a verdict of " Not 
guilty," — a verdict greeted with the wildest, most enthusiastic 
acclamation by the multitude outside the Court. 

Having put their hand to the plough the Government were 
bound to go on despite this reverse; and on 17th of November 
the Reverend John Horne-Tooke, he who had made his name 
and fame in Middlesex as the champion and supporter of 
Wilkes, was tried for high treason. Hardy had been singled 
out as one of tlie principal men of " The London Correspond- 
ing Society." Tooke was now selected as one of the principal 
men of " The Society for Constitutional Information " — these 
two Societies being, according to Pitt, the mainspring of the 
whole business. But the prosecution against him was not 
more successful, and he too was acquitted. It was clearly 
hoi)eless securing a conviction on the charge of high treason, 
and on 1st December the Attorney-General proposed that sev- 
eral other of the prisoners should be acquitted. One more 
attempt, however, was made, and Thelwall was indicated, but 
after four days' trial he too was acquitted, and then the Attor- 
ney-General, finally defeated, asked for the acquittal of the 
remaining prisoners. 

The real puriK)rt and meaning of these acquittals is best 
gatliered from the debates which took place when Parliament 
met. Early in January 1795 Sheridan moved the repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Susi)ension Act.* 

** He did not hesitate to say the evidence at the trials did 
not exhibit instances of many gross and scandalous libels. He 
was ready to admit that there were in the Societies mischiev- 
ous men intent on mischievous purposes. There were others 
actuated by enthusiasm, and the adoption of French phrases 

1 S«*e Cin'y*8 Life of Lord Orep, p. 28. 

> Parliamentary IIi9iory, vol. xxxi. p. 1065. 
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was contemptibly foolish ; " but " the verdicts of repeated 
juries had negatived the existence of any plot." He com- 
pared the proposed Convention of 1794 with the actual one 
of 1780, and tlie Parliamentary reformers of those two periods, 
wittily remarking : " We make a boast of equal laws. If these 
men are to be considered as guilty of high treason, let us have 
some retrospective hanging, and whatever in that case may 
happen to me, his Majesty will at least derive some benefit 
since he will thereby get rid of a majority of his present Cabi- 
net." 

Erskine, more seriously, thus summed up the effect of the 
trials and acquittals : " The questions of fact submitted to the 
jury were whether the defendants compassed and imagined 
the King's death? and whether, in pursuance of that traitor- 
ous purpose, they conspired to hold a Convention, which should 
assume the functions of Parliament? and whether they con- 
spired to provide arms for that traitorous ])urpose? and 
whether they published various papers with the traitorous 
purpose, either to hold a Convention for the traitorous pur- 
poses charged, or to levy war and rebellion generally against 
the King? . . . The juries, by their verdicts, had not merely 
by probable inference, but almost directly and technically, 
negatived the existence of the conspiracy ujwn which the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act was founded.* . . . 

**It was clear to demonstration that the jury could not 
have acquitted Hardy upon any other principle on earth, 
consistently with common honesty and common sense, than 
upon the utter disbelief of the existence of the conspiracy 
as charged. 

" The gross falsehood and absurdity of the supposed con- 
spiracy was the sheet-anchor on which we relied, and on which 
we ])revailed." 

SluM'idan's motion for the repeal of the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was rejected; and shortly afterwards a 
Bill continuing its suspension was introduced. The second 
reading was carried by 230 to 53, so small was the popular 
party in the House of Commons, and the Bill soon became 
law. By it the Habeas Corpus Act was further suspended until 
the 1st July in that year (1795). 

1 ParlUwwniary History ^ vol. xxxi. p. 1090. 
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The Goveriimeut had been distinctly worsted in their prose- 
cutions in England, ai\d their grand attack on the use of the 
riatforni had resulted in a disgrace-covering fiasco; but it was 
not long before tliey set about rectifying the error they had 
pi? ri)et rated. Tlie mistake which they made was magnifying 
the charge against the men into "high treason." Perhaps on 
a less heinous cliarge a conviction would be possible. Accord- 
ingly Henry Yorke, whose 8i>eech has already been quoted, 
and who was in custody on a charge of high treason, was made 
the subject of experiment. The Government pitched their 
tone in a lowrr key, abandoned the charge against him of high 
treason, tried him for seditious conspiracy, and were success- 
ful. The indictment against him, and against Gales, a printer, 
and Daviscm, a labourer, who printed the sjicech, was that 
**l)eing malicious, seditious, and ill-disposed persons, they 
did unlawfully and seditiously combine, conspire, etc., to tra- 
duce, vilify, and defame the Commons House of Parliament, 
and the Government of tlie realm, and to excite a sjiirit of dis- 
content, disaffection, and sedition in the minds of the liege 
subjects of our said lord the King," * etc. ; and that on the 7th 
April 1704, at Slieftield, they did cause and procure some 4000 
persons to meet and assemble together at a certain open 
place called tlie Castle Hill at Sheffield, at which were uttered 
and published "divers scandalous, seditious, inflammatory 
si>eeches." Sir Fitz-.Fames Stephen, commenting on this case 
in his work on Criminal Ixiic,^ remarks that this was the first 
instiince of a jjrosecution with which he was acquitted in which 
the law of conspiracy to j>olitical, and especially to seditious 
ofT(»nces, was a])])lied. 

" It was said at the time (of the trial of Hardy and the 
others) that if the j)rosecution hjid been for a seditious con- 
spiracy it must have succeeded, and after the failure of the 
I>r()secutions f(^r treason, Yorke was accordingly prosecuted for 
a stMlitious conspiracy on facts closely resembling, and closely 
<-(>nnccted with, those which had lx»en made the subject of the 
]»r()s<»cutions for treas(m. 

**The indictment (charged in substance a conspiracy to tra- 
diic«' and vilify tlie House of Commons and the Government, 
and to txriti' disaffe<»tion and sedition, as overt acts of which 

1 State TriaU, vol. xxv. p. 1003. « Vol. li. p. .'JTS. 
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cons])iracy it was alleged that meetings were held at different 
places for the purpose of hearing seditious and inflammatory 
speeches." 

On this more moderate charge Yorke was convicted and 
sentenced to a fine of £200, to two years' imprisonment, and 
to find security for good behaviour for seven years. 

The sentence of course was not quite so deterrent as would 
have been one for high treason, but the Government must have 
been well content to find that Platform speeches could be 
effectually dealt with. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FIRST SUPPRESSION OF THE PLATFORM 

After the failure of the prosecutions of their principal men, 
the Societies took fresh courage, and entered uix)n a more 
vigorous caiiii)aigii; but as the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus remained in ojK»ration till the 1st of July, they had at first 
to l)e cautious. The imblic meetings which had been held at 
Ilackni'y Fields in 171KS, and Chalk Farm in 17J)4, had been so 
successful in their results, and the Platform had been so stim- 
ulatinj; in its effecrt, that, as the summer drew on, and the 
expiration of the HaWas Corpus Susi)ension Act drew nigh, 
the London (\)rresjK)nding Society determined on convening 
another open-air me(»ting " for the puriK)S(». of considering the 
lK»st means of obtaining Universal Suffrage and Annual Par- 
liaments." 

Tlie Society had gained so much in numbers and notoriety 
that the Phitform now affor<l(»d it the most efficient assistance 
in continuing; and extending its operations, and, aceonlingly, 
recourse to the platform was becoming more and more fre- 
(pient. 

The meeting was held on Monday 21h;h of June 1705 in an 
ench)s»'d tieUl near the ol)elisk, in St. George's Fields, Borough 
lioad. The jiroccediugs were very fully reported, and present 
jin interestinj; jiicture of one of the meetings of these London 
rcfoniHTs. Alxmt .S p. m. ** ( 'itizen " John Gale Jones, a " vehe- 
ment declaimer,-- took the chair, and j)roceeded to address the 
UHM'tin*;, whicli was a very large one.* ** Citizens," said the 
Chainiian, "it is with infinite satisfaction that I l>ehold here 
ass»»mbhMl so very numerous and res])ect€'ible a meeting; it 
])rcs«'nts, ind<M»d, to my view a spectacle at once sublime and 
awful, since it seems as if the wliole British nation had con- 

1 See History of Two Art*, p. 91. 
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veiHMl itself upon this extraordinary occasion to witness the 
propriety of our conchu^t, and testify for the legality of our 
proceedings. Tliey will not, I believe, be disappointed. Wo 
meet for no other than onr original pnrj)ose — a l*arliamentary 
lie form — and disclaim all intention of tumult or violence. 

" I hope, by our firm, yet moderate conduct, we shall gain 
the goodwill and concurrencje of all who are here present, and 
convince them that we are, as we ever have been, the sincere 
advocates and sti\ady promoters of universal peace and tran- 
quillity. 

*' Tlie immediate objects to which I would c^all your atten- 
tion are, — an Address to the Xatiouy another to the Khig^ and a 
few Kesolutions expressive of the present situation of the 
country, and our determination to pursue, by every legal and 
constitutional method, the best means of obtaining our natural 
rights. Universal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments." 

An **" Address to the Nation " was adopt<^d. 

A few extracts from it will convey sufficient idea of its gen- 
eral stvlo. 

*' After the lapse of more than a twelvemonth, rei)lete with 
fearful agit^ition and alarm, the London ('orresp(»nding Society, 
still tirm in its princijdes and faithful to its original purpose, 
again oilers itself to your notice." . . . 

** It is now nearly four years since we first called your atten- 
tion to the circumstances of the times, and to the situation of 
vour count rv; if it were necessary then to associate, how much 
more is that necessity now increased! We felt it our duty to 
unit(^ and j^roclaim our grievances; those grievances are aug- 
mented tenfold; and is this a time to be silent or abandon our 
cause? . . . And is it a time to relinquish all further exertions 
and desert our ])rinci])les? Surely not! The jmblic mind is at 
h^ngth roused to a sense of its situation; it sees the dreadful 
l)recipice on which it stands; it enc(mragesusto])roceed in our 
useful and virtiums career, and assures us it will second our 
endeavours. Yes, Ihitons! you l>cgin to exert the privilege 
of thinking, and mental energy will soon be succeeded by de- 
termined resolution. You will not quietly see y(»ur country 
lai«l in ruins, to gratify the lofty arrogance of an insolent 
Administration. You will not much longer permit your fel- 
low-citizens to \h^ dragged from their peaceful occupations to 
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fijjfht against the lil)erties of mankind. . . . Away with cold 
calculations of safety or prudence, with paltry expedients and 
ill-timed fears. It is necessary for all honest men to speak 
out — the times and the country demand it. Are we men, and 
shall we not sj)eak? Are we Britons, and is not liberty our 
birthright? There is no i)ower on earth shall silence the voice 
of an injured nation, or prevent the progress of free inquiry! 
Bring forth your whips and racks, ye ministers of vengeance. 
Produce your scaffolds and your executioners! Erect barracks 
in every stret^t and bastiles in every comer! Persecute and 
punish every innocent individual; but you will not succeed. 
The voice of reason, like the roaring of the Nemean lion, shall 
issue even from the cavern's mouth ! The holy blood of Patri- 
otism, streaming from the severing axe, shall carry with it 
the infant seeds of Liberty, and men may perish, but Truth 
shall l)e eternal." 



" Let us entreat you not to fall into those fatal errors which 
have so frequently misled our ancestors, nor rest your expec- 
tations on that delusive phantom — a change of Ministers. 
With such a House of Commons, no Ministry can perform its 
duty to the people! Your chief, perhaps your only hope, is 
in YoiKSKLVEs. . . . We conjure you by tliat Freedom we 
adon*, that Constitution we venerate, and that common inter- 
est we all possess in the prosi>erity of our country, to unite 
your vigorous exertions with ours, and by ever)' legal and con- 
stitutional method endeavour to procure to the people of Great 
Britain their nafuriil and undoubted Bights — Universal Suf- 
FKA<iK ami Annual Parliament." 

This Address, having been twice read to the members within 
the fichl, was carritMl to the wall opposite the President, which 
afforded tht* great«\st opportunity of communicating the pro- 
ceedings to the immense multitude which surrounded the 
meeting. 

An " Adilress to the King" was also adopted, asking in not 
v(»ry m(Mlerat«» trrms for the reform of Parliament, the dis- 
missal of Ministers, and for a terminati(m of the war. 

** It is necessary, Sire, that you should be undeceived; and 
if you have not an Iionest Minister, that will dare to speak 
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the truth, the people should uistnict their Sovereign, and save 
him from destruction. We conjure you, Sire, in the name, and 
for the sake of that glorious Kevolution, which seated the 
House of Brunswick on the Throne, to yield a timely atten- 
tion to the cries of a suffering jx^ople, and to exert that power 
wuth which the Constitution has intrusted you; to give them 
that free and equal representation which can alone enable the 
British Nation to prevent future and remove the present calam- 
ities; to dismiss from your councils those guilty Ministers 
who have so long with impunity insulted us, and betrayed our 
dearest interests; to put an immediate period to the ravages 
of a cruel and destructive war, and to restore to us that peace 
and tranquillity which are so essentially necessary for your 

OWX PERSONAL SECURITY AND FOR THE HAPPINESS OF THE 



PEOPLE. " 



After considerable discussion as to the terms of the Address 
to the King, and the adoption of some resolutions. Citizen Gale 
Jones again spoke and said : " I hope the event of this truly 
great and glorious day will fully prove to the world that a 
large body of the people can, even in the most critical and 
perilous times, assemble to deliberate upon public measures, 
without the smallest violation of order or the slightest breach 
of decorum." 

The meeting, which had been peaceable and orderly through- 
out, then quietly dispersed. 

AVhat a strange and startling event must this great meeting 
have been to tlie ruling classes of that time — something to 
lender over and consider — its danger looking more formidable 
under the lurid lights of the French Revolution still quivering 
in the sky! 

As the summer and autumn went on, signs of increasing 
unrest showed themselves, and Ministers determined on an 
early meeting of Parliament. 

Plac(s to whom we are indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion, explains much that otherwise would Ixi difficult quite to 
realise. Writing of this i>recise time, he says: **The whole 
country was in a ferment from the ich^a which was universally 
prevalent, that the Ministry would listen to no terms of peace 
with France, without whicli there was but little reason to hope 
for the return of plenty, and this wiis understood to be the 
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cause of the Parliament being called together earlier than 
usual. 

" The state of irritiition which the circumstances of the time 
produced drove tlie i)eople into clubs and associations to obtain 
peace, reform, and cheap bread. Those who associated were 
fully persuaded that by causing as great a ferment as possi- 
ble the Government would be overawed, and concede what 
they requested. Mr. Grey had said in his place in Parliament, 
the House will never reform itself or destroy the corruption 
by which it is upheld by any other means than those of the 
resolutions of the people acting on the prudence of the House. 
That \K)iut they could only accomplish by meeting in bodies 
as recommended by the Ministers in 1782. 

" This was firmly and reasonably believed by vast numbers 
of the peojde, who were, however, mistaken in supposing the 
time was come when the people could act on the prudence of 
the House so as to obtain a reform." * 

"In this state of irritated feelings," continues Place, "The 
London Corresponding Society called a public meeting of the 
peoi)le in a field near Copenhagen House, near Isling^n, on 
2(>th October 1705." 

"This," he characterises as "an injudicious proceeding." 
Many jK^rsons shared his views, and were against holding 
a meeting, but he says: "Almost everylxxly with whom 
I talked were i^ersuaded that the House of Commons would 
he induced to consent to a radical reform in the state 
of the repres(»nt{ition, and on this notion the Society pro- 
ceeded." 

In TJie History of Tko Acts an account of this meeting is 
given. "The indiffereni^e with which the late Address from 
this Society to the King was treated; the rapid approximation 
of national destruction; the continuation of the present detest- 
able war; the horrors of an approaching famine; and, above 
all, the increa.sed corruption, and inquisitorial measures pur- 
sued and pursuing by those who hold the country in bondage, 
obliged this Society to appeal once more to their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and tlieir coinni(»n friends the advocates of reform, in 
order to obtain, by an o\K*n and explicit discussion of those 
several topics, a precise and unequivocal declaration of the 

1 Place, MSS.. 27,808, p. 36. 
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public opinion, upon objects so essential to the present g^ood 
and future glory of this country." 

This time " Citizen " John Binns was chairman. 

"The number of people at the meeting was very great 
(150,000 it was said, but that of course was an exaggeration). 
There were three Platforms, called tribunes, erected at what 
was supposed a convenient distance; each of these was sur- 
rounded by a vast number of persons; so great indeed was the 
number, that not half of the spectators could get near enough 
to hear a single word of what was said by the si)eakers on 
either side of the tribunes." " Pre(;autions were taken to frus- 
trate the efforts of persons hired to i)romote disorder at the 
meeting, for which purpose several thousand handbills were 
circulated in the numerous avenues leading to the place of 
meeting, and on the ground, recommending orderly and peace- 
able behaviour." 

Another Address to the Nation was adopted, " the reading 
of which was from time to time interrujjted with such loud 
applauses as are but seldom heard, even in public places." 

** What is the cruel and insatiate monster that thus piece- 
meal tears and devours us? AVherofore, in the midst of appar- 
ent plenty, are we thus compelled to starve? Why, when we 
incessantly toil and lalxnir must we pine in misery and want? 
What is this subtle and insinuating poison which thus vitiates 
our domestic com forts, and destroys our public prosi>erity? 
It is Parliameiitai-y Corruption which, like a foaming whirlpool, 
swallows the fruit of all our labours, and leaves us only the 
dregs of bittenuvss and sorrow. 

** Those whose duty it is to watch over the interests of the 
nation, have either i)roved themselves indifferent to its wel- 
fare, or unable to remove the pressure of these intolerable 
grievances. Let them, however, be aware in time. Let them 
look to the fatiil consequences. We are sincere friends of 
l*eace. We want only ReforvHy because we are firmly and fully 
convinced that a thorough Reform would efTectually remedy 
these formidable evils; but we cannot answer for the strong 
and all-pow(»rful impulse of necessity, nor always restrain the 
aggravat(.»d feelings of insulted human nature. If ever tub 
Kkitisii xatiox should loitdly demand strong and deci- 
sive MEASURES, WE BOLDLY ANSWER, " We HAVE LI^'EsI AND 
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AUK KKADY TO DKVOTE THEM, EITHER SEPARATELY- OR COL- 
LECTIVELY, FOR THE SALVATION OF OUR COUNTRY." 

This tiuie a " li^moiist ranee " to the King was adopted, as 
their previous Address had not lK?en attended to, again urging 
l)eace and l^arliamentary reform, annual Parliaments, and 
universal suffrage. " Listen then, Sire, to the voice of a wea- 
ried and afflicted people, wliose grievances are so various tliat 
tliey distract, so enormous that they terrify. Think of the 
abyss lK?twoen supj»lieation and despair." 

Stiveral resolutions were also passed, one " That in order the 
more effectually to obtiiin the co-operation and assistance of 
the whole country, deputies shall be sent from the Society to 
the ])rincipal t<)wns in the kingdom, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining to our fellow-countrymen the necessity of associat- 
ing, as the only means of procuring Parliamentary reform." 
Another, **That the only hope of the people is in themselves." 
Numerous speeches were ma<le, and a little after five o'clock 
the meeting broke up, "when the immense company that was 
l)res(»nt separated and proceeded to their respective homes. 
The utmost harmony, regularity, and good order prevailed 
during the whole time, each and every individual seeming to 
be imi»ress(Hl with the idea that it was a day sacred to liberty.^* 

It has iK'cn necessary to give at some length the description 
of these meetings, as they constitute the first Platform cam- 
paign l)y the civic industrial i^pulation of this country. The 
details are instructive, as showing lx)th the spirit and the 
style of these earlier efforts at agitation by the Platform, and 
they enable us i)iactically, I think, for the first time, to un- 
derstand what it really was the Government had to deal with. 

Three days after this meeting. Parliament was opened, and 
there was an enormous crowd to see the King going there in 
state to deliver the Koyal Sjwech. He was violently hissed 
and hooted and groaned at; cries of "No war," "No Pitt," 
"Xo famine," "Peace, peju*,e!" proceeded from some in the 
crowd; but no violence of any sort was offered until he arrived 
oj^iosite the Ordnance Oflice, when a small pebble, or marble, 
or bullet, broke one of the windows of his carriage. Later in 
the day he was again mobl)ed, but the Guards were speedily 
brought up, and he was enabled to ])rocee(l. 

The occurrence sent a thrill of excitement through the 

VOL. I o 
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country. The Ministers immediately threw the whole blame 
upon the l*latform, and asserted that this attack on the King 
was the direct result of the meeting near Copenhagen House. 
A Proclamation was forthwith issued ^ against seditious and 
unlawful assemblies. ** Whereas it hath been represented to 
us that immediately before the opening of the present Session 
of I*arliament, a great number of persons were collected in the 
fields in the neighbourhood of the metropolis by advertise- 
ment and handbills, and that divers inflammatory discourses 
were delivered to the persons so collected; . . . and whereas 
such proceedings have been followed by acts of tumult and 
violence, and by daring and highly criminal outrages in direct 
violation of the public peace, to the immediate danger of our 
Royal Person, and to the interruption of our passage to and 
from our l^arliament. And whereas great uneasiness and 
anxiety hath l)een produced in the minds of our faithful sub- 
jects by rumours and apprehensions that seditious and unlaw- 
ful assemblies are intended to be held by evil-disposed persons, 
and that such other criminal practices as aforesaid are intended 
to l)e repeated. 

" We do hereby enjoin and require all Justices of the Peace, 
Constables, etc. etc., to use the utmost diligence to discourage, 
previ»nt, and suppress all seditious and unlawful assemblies." 

Proc^lamations, however, cannot alter or make laws, and as 
the existing laws were deemed insufficient to clieck such pro- 
ceedings, fresh legislation was an urgent necessity. Two 
Pills were therefore forthwith introduced into l^arliament — 
one for the safety and preservation of his Majesty's j^erson 
and Government against treasonable and seditious pnictices 
and attemj)ts; the other for crushing the Platform and silenc- 
ing free speech, or, as the Bill described itself, " for the more 
effectually i)re venting seditious meetings and assemblies." 

The former was introductMl into the House of Lords by Lord 
Grenville (Secretary of State), who said that " the late violent 
attack upon the person of his ^lajesty demanded some neces- 
sary measures for the prevention of a return of similar abuses, 
an<l that attack he susi)ected to have been made in consequence 
of the licentious proceedings which had of late been suffered 
without any notice or restriction. Indeed, the treasonable 

1 4th November 1795, Parliamentary Jlistorpf vol. zxxii. p. 213. 
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and seditious si)eeches and writings, which had of late been 
so assiduously disseminated at public meetings, together with 
the numlx^r of libels otherwise circulated, were so general and 
notorious, as most particularly to call for the interference of 
Parliament.^ 

" The dangerous doctrines held forth at such meetings tended 
to inflame the minds of the infatuated multitude. ... If they 
were suffered to continue scattering firebrands where there 
was much combustible matter, their lordships and his Majesty's 
Ministers would have to answer to themselves and to their 
country for the effect that might follow."^ 

The measure he introduced need not have been noticed here 
were it not that part of it lent itself, in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, to a serious interference with freedom of speech and 
])ublic discussion — the juirt which enacted that i)ersons who 
should ** maliciously and advisedly by writing, printing, 
preaching, or other sjyeaking, express, publish, utter, or de- 
clare, any words or sent(*nces to incite or stir up the people to 
hatred or contempt of the person of his Majesty, or the gov- 
ernment and constitution of this realm, as by law estab- 
lished, *'• should, on conviction, be liable to such punishment 
as might be inflicted in cases of high misdemeanour, and for a 
second offence should be liable to banishment or transportation 
for seven vears. 

The Bill **for the more effectually preventing seditious 
meetings and assemblies " was introduced into the House of 
Commons on the 10th of November by Pitt. From the mo- 
ment the suspension of the Habt^as Corpus Act was taken off, 
he said, " All the i)lans of the Societies revived and c-ontinued 
in a progressive state till the meeting of Parliament."* 

He contended that "they should a<lopt some means to pre- 
vent these seditious assemblies, which served as vehicles to 
f art ion and disloyalty, which fanned and kept alive the fiame 
of disaffection, and filled the minds of the people with discon- 
t^Mit. . . . His motion was directed to prevent those meet- 
ings, to which all the mischiefs he hail mentioned were attrib- 
utable. 

1 Pitrliammtarif HUtory^ vol. xxxii. p. 345. 

2 Ihid. i>. li»£». 

3 Set» :*> Gw. III. cap. 7, i»e<«. 2. 

* Parliamentary HUtory^ ITtC*, vol. xzxH. p. 273. 
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"The meetings to which he alluded were of two descriptions 
— first, those meetings which, under a pretext (^to which they 
by no mean^ adhered) of i)etitioning Parliament for rights^ of 
which they affected to be deprived, agitated questions, and 
promulgated opinions and insinuations hostile to the existing 
Goverinuent, and tending to bring it into disrepute with the 
people; second, those which, though less numerous, not less 
public, nor less dangerous, were concerted evidently for the 
j)ur])Ose of disseminating unjust grounds of jealousy, discon- 
tent, and false complaints, against the Constitution; of irri- 
tating the minds of the people against their lawful governors, 
and encouraging them to acts of even treason itself. In these 
meetings everything tliat could create faction, everything that 
could excite disloyalty, everything that could prepare the mind 
of those who attended for rebellion, was industriously circu- 
lated. Both these required some strong law to prevent them; 
for if the arm of the executive government was not strength- 
ened by such a law, they would be continued, if not to 
the utti^r ruin, certainly to the indelible disgrace of the 
country." 

And then he continued in that peculiarly hypocritical style 
of speech which was so current among ^linisters in those 
times — that of declaring that nothing would induce them to 
do a certain thing which they forthwith promptly proceeded 
to do. "As to the lirst of those descriptions of meetings," he 
said, " no one would venture to deny the right of the people 
to express their oi)inions on jmlitical men and measures, and 
to discuss and assert their right of petitioning all the branches 
of the Legislature ; nor was there any one who would be fur- 
ther from encroaching on that right than himself. It was 
undoubtedly a nu>st valuable i)rivilege, of which nothing 
should deprive them. l>ut if meetings of this kind were made 
the mere cover or the ]u-<»text for acts which were as inconsist- 
ent with the lilx^rty of the snbj»M't as it was possible to imag- 
ine anything to 1h^; if, instead of stating grievances, the 
people were excited to relndlitm; if, instead of favouring the 
])rinciples of freedom, the very foundatiim of it was to l>e 
d«'>itroved, and with it the happiness of the ]>eople, it was high 
time for the Legislature to interpose with its autliority.* 

' Parh'iimctitiiry Ififtonft ITiCl, vol. xxxii. p. '274. 
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*' Under the other description of meetings — meetings through 
which the minds of the people were poisoned — fell those of 
public lecturers, who made the dissemination of sedition the 
source of livelihood." 

Ministers evidently thought it desirable to legislate? compre- 
hensively once they liad an excuse, and to sweep away all the 
means whereby the lower orders, who gradually were increas- 
ing in numbers and rising into notice, could be instructed or 
influenced. It was not the first time these political lectun*rs 
or public debating societies had had attention called to them. 
Scmie three years previously the Lord Mayor of London had 
called the att4»ntion of l*arliament to one in Comhill, which 
hehl wei^kly meetings, at which some GOO to 700 people usually 
wt»re present; but he was promptly covered with ridicule l^ 
Sheridan for thus noticing **a debating society, where princi- 
ples of the most dangerous tendency were promulgated, where 
jH'ople went to buy trejison at sixi>ence a head, where it was 
r(>tiiiled to them by the glimmering of an inch of candle^ and 
five minutes, measured by the glass, were allowed to each 
traitor to perform his i)art in overturning the State."* 

Tlie supply of sueh institutions came from the demand, and 
unless the jieople wished and wanted to have political instruc- 
tion, lecturers and debating societies would not have been 
patron is(Ml by them. 

The Ix^st known of these lecture and debating rooms was 
that k(»pt by Thelwall, who had lx»en tried for high treason 
and accpiitted. Plaice gives an account of it, and of Thelwall. 
He says: ''.John Thelwall had in February 1795 reopened his 
lecture room, litt<Hl up witli l)enches so placed as to contain a 
gn^at nnnilM^r of i»ers<ms; tlie lectures were delivered in course 
twi<'e a week ; the price of admission was sixpence. The room 
was constantlv crowded to excess. The lectures contained 
much loose decdamation, they also contained many curious 
facts and statements, but nothing that couhl be called sedi- 
tious or lil)ellous. Thelwall entertained all the vulgar preju- 
dices of the day, and inculcate<l the opinions before mentioned, 
namely, that all the evils and sufferings were due to the batl 
j)olicy of the (Jovernment."* 

1 Pnrlhiintntnnf liintonj, vol. xxx. p. r>.TO, December 1792- 

2 Plat-e, MSS., '-'7,808. p.*:«». 
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These lectures were afterwards published by Thelwall,* and 
in the preface to the volume he states they were delivered to 
an audience averaging 430 persons in 1794, and 520 persons in 
1795. With the shadow of the Act over him which would 
suppress his lecture room, he wrote : ** When perseverance and 
honesty are opposed to powerful corruption, and when men of 
any intelligence are embarked in the public cause, so long as 
they are permitted to speak at all, they will tind some means, 
even under tlie most severe, ambiguous, and iniquitous laws, 
to publish such truths, and propagate such sentiments, as will 
ultimately be fatal to their oppressors, without exposing them- 
selves to the condemnation of an honest jury." ^ 

For convenience of arrangement it is as well to give at once 
the purport of the Seditious Meetings Bill as it became law. 
The first part of it dealt with public meetings; the second 
part with political lecturers and debating societies. Briefly 
stated, the Act required that before any public meeting of 
more than fifty persons, which was not convened by the sheriff 
or other local authorities, could take ])laco, notice must first 
be given by seven householders, and duly published, and 
copies of such notice sent to the local magistrates. This, so 
far, was not much of a restriction. But the Act further 
directed, and herein lay the sting of the measure, the attend- 
ance of the magistrate, who was given very wide and sum- 
mary powers of stoi)ping a speech, of arresting the speaker, 
and of dispersing the meeting; and a defiance of his orders 
was made felony, rendering the offender subject to the terrible 
penalty of death. 

It is, liowever, worth giving the more material portions of 
the Act in its own words. After a preamble, saying : " Whereas 
assemblies of divers persons, collected for the purjwse, or 
under the pretext, of deliberating on public grievances, and 
of agreeing on P(»titions, complaints, remonstrances, declara- 
tions, or other addresses to the King or Parliament, have of late 
been made use of to serve the ends of factious and seditious 
persons, to the great danger of the public peace, and may be- 
come the means of producing confusion and caLamities in the 
nation,*' it enacted, **That no meeting of any description of 
persons, exceeding the number of fifty persons (other than and 

1 See TTit' Tribune, by J. Thelwall, p. vi. London, 1795. 
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except county or borough meetings duly convened by the 
sheriff, or other local authority) shall be holden, for the pur- 
IX)se, or on the i)retext, of considering of or preparing any 
Petition, complaint, or other address to the King, or Parlia- 
ment, for alteration of matters established in Church or 
State,'' ^ unless full notice be given in some newspaper, signed 
by at least seven householders of the district, and sent to the 
clerk of the i)eace, who shall send a copy to " three magistrates 
at least." If this were not done the meeting would be deemed, 
and tuken to bo, an unlawful assembly (section 3). 

And it wiis further enacted (section G) that if more than fifty 
l^rsons assembled contrary to the provisions of the Act, or if 
at any meeting which was assembled, after all the formalities 
required by the Act had been duly complied with, anything 
was propounded or delil^erated on which should purport 'Hhat 
any matter or thing by law established may be altered other- 
wise than by the authority of the King, Lords, and Commons, 
in l^xrliament assembled," or should **tend to incite or stir up 
the i)ooi)le to hatred or contempt of the person of his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, or of the Government and Constitution 
of this realm, as by law established," it should be lawful for 
one or more justices of the iH?ace, by proclamation in the 
King-s name, to require or command the jM^rsons there assem- 
bled to disj)erse themselves, and i)eaceably dei>art to their 
habitations, or to their lawful business; and if any persons, 
" to the number of twelve or more, remain or continue together 
by the space of one hour, after such command or request is 
nifide by i)roclamation, then such continuing together shall be 
adjudged felony, and the offenders shall be adjudged felons^ 
and shall suffer death, as in cases of felony, without benefit of 
clergy." Magistrates were authorised and empowered, on re- 
ceiving a notice of the meeting, to resort to the meeting, and 
so comically extreme was the anxiety of Parli<iment that the 
magistrates should be at the meeting, that it was enacted (see 
section 10) that any one who prevented any magistrate "going 
to attend such meeting " might, on conviction, " suffer death " 
without b(»nefit of clergy. 

( )nce there, any one justice was given practically despotic 
power for the supi)n\ssion of fn»e sj>eech, or discussion, for the 

1 See Act dG Geo. III. cap. 8, 18th December 1795. 
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Aet enacted that if "He shall think lit to order any person 
who shall at such meeting propound or maintain any proposi- 
tion for altering anything by law established, otherwise than by 
the authority of King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament 
assembled, or shall wilfully and advisedly make any proposi- 
tion, or hold any discourse for the purpose of inciting and 
stirring up the people to hatred and contempt of his Majesty, 
or the Government or Constitution of this realm as by law 
established, to be taken into custody, to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law ; " and if any obstruction to the order were made, 
he could direct the dispersal of the meeting, and non-obedience 
rendered the offender liable to the penalty of death without 
benetit of clergy ; and if, in the course of dispersing any meet- 
ing after proclamation, any one was hurt, maimed, or even 
killed, the magistrates, or peace officers, were completely 
indemnified. 

Thus mi hi was the law in those days — a law which in many 
respects was a revival of the sanguinary code of Mary. Thus 
cruel were still the statesmen of England at the latter end of 
the eigliteenth century — Pitt, Dundas, Wilberforce. 

Tliis, however, did not quite complete the measures for tlie 
repression of free speech. 

Section 12 dealt with lecture rooms and debating societies : * 
" Whereas certain houses, rooms, or places have of late been 
frequently used for tlie purpose of delivering lectures and dis- 
courses on and concerning cei*tiiin supposed public grievances 
and matters relating to the Laws, Constitution, and Govern- 
ment, and Policy of these Kingdoms, and treating and debat- 
ing on and conc^eruing the same, and under pretence thereof 
lectures or discourses have been delivered, and debates held, 
tending to stir up liatred and contempt of his Majesty's royal 
person and of the Government of the realm as by law estab- 
lished," it was enacted that all such houses for admission to 
which a charge was made, should, unless previously licensed 
by two magistrates, be deemed to be disorderly houses, and the 
persons allowing the meeting or lectures, or taking any part 

^ PorVmmi'utnrit Iliittnnj, vol. xxxii. p. ."VSO. Sheridan, in a speech on the 
l(»th Novrnilwr ITU', taunts Pitt with having assiduously attende<l debating 
s<K'irti('s, and with havint; ** lent a helping; hand to the institution of one of 
them, tlie Lyceum, in the Strand, and having spoken in a mask at them.*' 
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in the same, were made liable to heavy pecuniary penalties. 
Even in a licensed house a magistrate was to have the right of 
admission whenever he chose. 

The Act was to continue in force for three years, and until 
the end of the then next session of Parliament, that is to say, 
till well on in 171)1). 

These Bills met with a storm of disapprobation both inside 
and outside l^irliament. From the Gth November, when Lord 
(f renviHe gave notice of the intentions of the Government on the 
subject, down to the middle of December, when the Bills were 
reatl a third time and passed, the contest raged hot and furious. 

Fox led the ()i)position in the House of Commons.* 

" The proposal struck liim with horror. Its essence was de- 
testable. The iH»ople, he had Jilways thought, had a right to 
discuss the topics from which their grievances arose. In all 
instances they had a right to complain by petition, and to 
remonstrate to either House of Parliament, or, if they pleased, 
to the King exclusively; but now it seems they are not to do 
so, unless notice be given to a magistrate that he may become 
a witness of their proceedings. There were to be witnesses 
of ever}' word that every man spoke. This magistrate, this 
jealous witness, was to form his opinion on the propriety of 
the proceedings; and if he should think that anything that 
was said had a tendency to sedition, he had power to arrest the 
man who uttered it. Not only so, he had power to dissolve 
the meeting at his own will." . . . And then, after describ- 
ing a meeting where a magistrate exercised this power, he 
said : *' I ask if this can be called a meeting of free people? 
Did ever a free ])eoi)le meet so? Did ever a free State exist 
so? Did any man ever hyi)othetically stiite the possibility of 
tlie existence of Freedom under such restrictions? Good Grod 
Almiglity, sir I is it possible that the feelings of the people of 
this country should Im* thus insulted? Is it possible to make 
tlie peoi)le of this country believe that this phan is anything 
Imt a totiil annihilati(m of their liberty? . . . 

*' We have seen and we have heard of revolutions in difTer- 
vut States. Were they owing to freedom of jwpular opinions? 
\V«»n» they owing t^> the facility of popular meetings? No, 
sir; they wen* owing to the reverse of these. . . . 

* Parliamentary Hittorif, vol. xzzii. p. 277. 
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" It has been the characteristic blessing of our Constitution 
that it admitted of various ways in which the opinions of the 
public, nay, if you please, in which the ill oi)inions, the prej- 
udices, and the ill humours of the body politic may liave vent. 
And if their grievances be tiiie, they may be redressed; if the 
allegation of them be false, the evil effects of their persisting 
in complaint may be prevented; but if you take away their 
hitherto well-known and legal method of stating their disap- 
probation of the measures of Government, you bring the best 
part of the Constitution of this country upon a level with the 
most despotic; you bring the people of this country to the 
terrible situation of those who have no alternative between a 
total and abject submission to the tyrannical Acts of Govern- 
ment, and a remedy by violence and force of arms. . . . 

** If you x)i'event discussion, if you stop up this vent for the 
humour of the body i)olitic, there can be no alternative be- 
tween abject submission and violent resistance." 

In another si)eech (10th Xovember) he said: **You may 
prevent men from complaining, but you cannot prevent them 
from feeling." 

In another (25th Noveml)er) he dwelt on the grand effects 
of freedom of speech. " By the jKissing of the Bill the people 
would hav(» lost, it was said, a great deal. A great deal — ay, 
all that is worth i)reserving. For you will have lost the spirit, 
the tire, the freedom, the boldness, the energy of the British 
character, and with them its best virtue. I say it is not the 
written law of the Constitution of England; it is not the law 
that is to be found in books that has constituted the true prin- 
ciple of freedom in any country at any time. Xo; it is the 
energy, the l)oldness of a man's mind, which prompts him to 
speak, not in private, but in large and poi)ular assemblies, 
tliat constitutes, that creates in a Stat<% the spirit of freedom. 
This is the principle which gives life to liberty; without it 
the human character is a stranger to freedom. . . . 

"How did we rise into our eminence? By the written law? 
No. By the boldness of the English cliaracter arising out of 
the freedom of speech. Tliis is the princijde which led you 
on to fame. Take away the freedom of s])eech or of writing, 
and tlie foundation of all your freedom is gone."* 

1 Parliamentari/ HMory, vol. zzxii. p. 420. 
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The criitre of the tight raged around the clauses directing 
the attendance of a niagistiiite or magistrates at the meeting, 
and the giving a single magistrate power to order tlie meeting 
to disperse, or to order the arrest of a sjieaker. Tlie provi- 
sion was nothing less than the establishment of a censorship 
of the Platform, of the very worst character. Xo Government 
even then would have dared to propose a censorship of the 
Press. The Platform, however, was not yet so powerful but 
that at least the attempt might be made so far as it was con- 
cerned. It was true that certain conditions were laid down 
before the magistrate was justified in interfering, but they 
were so very wide that, practic^ally, people had no safeguard 
against the violence of some liotheaded partisan magistrate, 
who, as Grey expressed it, "by a tyrannical and capricious 
mandate, might frustrate every purpose for which a meeting 
was called.'' 

Woo<lward, in one of his humorous sketches, entitled 
'•Lil)erty of Speech," has admirably represented tlie state of 
the case. A trembling-looking orator is depicted standing on 
a stump (»f a tree, wliile a fierce-looking bull}', grasping a 
heavy bludgeon, says to him: "Go on. Speak your mind 
freely. Tell all your grievances, but if you don't stop when 
I tell vou, ril kno<*k vou down." 

Fox did not exaggerate wh(»n he said : " For instance, were 
he in a jjubliit meeting to stiite coolly and dispassionately the 
inadetpuu'y of our rcpresentiition, and the disproportionate 
influence of M)ld Sarum' to some large and populous towns in 
choosing thiMr rei)resent;itives, he might be taken up for sedi- 
tion, a justice or magistrate might dissolve the meeting, and 
on their refusing to disi)erse, he might call on the military to 
murder them." 

Opposition in the House of Lords was restricted to the few 
T.iU^ral peers still left, who made a strong prot4*st against both 
the P>ills. The Duke (»f liedford i)oint4>d out that "Such at- 
tempts might silence the voice of eom]daint, but they cannot 
rearh the mind, which will brood over the injustice; they 
mav rt'strain and fi'tter the acti(ms of men, but cannot make 
tlH'm love the Constitution or reconcile them to the Govern- 
ment.'* 

The lM»st si>eech was made by Lonl Thurlow. He, too, 
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dw-lt on the novel a^Mition to the i>ower of magistrates, and 
sai'l that if the w-onl> whereby magistrates were given the 
fKiwer of takinj^ all jierson.s into custody who should hold any 
disf.onrni' for the purjKise of " inciting or stirring up the peo- 
ple to hatred or contempt of the Government and Constitution 
of the realm" wer^- allowed to stand in the Bill, ** there was 
an end at once of all discussion with a view to Parliamentary 
reform."* 

"How was it iKiSsible, in agitating the question of Parlia- 
mentiiry reform, to forlx*ar mentioning the inequality in point 
of im[Mjrtance, inhabitants, etc. etc., l>etween the county of 
Vorkshire and the lx>rough of Old Sarum without derision and 
ridicule, which might, by an ignorant magistrate, be construed 
to *in(;it<* t^) hatred and contemi)t of the Government and Con- 
stitution Jis by law established,' and, acting upon that miscon- 
Htru(;tion, h(^ niiglit take the party into custody, and dissolve 
the inei'tiiig." . . . 

All in vain, however, was any opjiosition. Just as surely 
as a stone tlirf)wn into the air will fall to the earth again, so 
sun* was a Hill once introduced by the Government in those 
iinii's to Im* carriccl through both Houses of Parliament. To 
HiH'h small niuiilMTs liad the defenders of freedom of meeting 
and siMMM^h dwindled down that onlv fortv-two members voted 
against leave to introduce the Hill into the House of Commons. 
Pitt liinisrir dcfench'd it and su]>iK)rted it with all sorts of 
arguments and pleas. He (h»nied that the Bill abridged or 
limit«»(l the right of petitioning Parliament, "the channel 
through which Petitions usually came being left oi)en"; but 
though the chann«d may have been left open, as a matter of 
fai't it was so commanded that nothing could pass through ex- 
cept by ]MM'mission. 

He appealed tt> tlie fears of the House: ** Was it jwssible for 
the H<msi» not to have felt the danger of S(mie late meetings, 
and did tliev not I'etd the necessity of checking them? If they 
i\'u\ not, he would onlv sav that this was not the time to trifle; 
if thcv ilid not sei/c the op]H)rtunity of a[)[dying a preventive, 
tlu»v u\ight soim lose the |>ower of exercising their own func- 
tions in tliat House. Kor this reason it was highly necessary 
to grant new tliscretionarv |H>wers to magistrates to disperse 

* rnriiittth ntiiry Hi»torH, vol. xxxii. p. 540. 
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meetings.* ... In fine, the sole object of the Bill was, tliat 
the people should look to I'arlianient, and to Parliament alone, 
for the redress of such grievances as they might have to com- 
plain of, with a confident reliance of relief being afforded 
them, if their complaints should be well founded and practi- 
cally remediable. That it should be understood that the con- 
dition of no man was so abject but he could find a legal means 
of bringing his grievances before his representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and subject them to their consideration; but that he 
would not leave a door open, through which a torrent might 
rush in, and overwhelm the Constitution." He was vigorously 
8up[)orted by his party, even Will)erforce — he who was leading 
a lifelong struggle against slavery in foreign countries — sided 
with the Government in enforcing the slavery of silence in 
this. He said : " For tlie last three years attempts had been 
making by every species of art and industry to poison the 
mimls of the i)eople of this country, to instil into them jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, and to excite a contempt for the British 
Constitution. . . . Various means had been taken to put 
a stop to these proceedings, but in vain. . . . Lectures were 
given, and harangues delivered, of the most seditious and 
inflammatory nature; handbills and prints of the most atro- 
cious description were circulated. . . . What then was to be 
done? Wt*re they to be permitted to pursue in all our g^cat 
manufacturing towns what they had begun in more than one 
of them, that same system of ix)pular assemblies, and debat- 
ing (^lubs, and seditious harangues which they had introduced 
into the cai)ital'/ Surely it was high time for Parliament to 
interfere in order to sto[) this growing mischief."* 

()n(j (Joverninent suj)|K)rtt»r thought that the liberty of the 
Press, which would continue to exist in all its force, afforded 
**a mode of discussing all j)Oj)ular and ix)litical topics that he 
thought ad(*(iuate to all the ]mr[)()ses of the community." 

An«»tlier said: **The only question now was whether the 
Bill was sutHcicnt to meet tlie exigency of the occasion." 

These extracts are sufficient. There runs throughout the 
whoh* debates a vein of alarm and panic plainly discernible. 
l>ut tlu're is also very plainly apparent a determination on the 
j>art of the (Government and its followers and dependents to 

1 Parlinmontary IlUtory, vol. xxxii. p. 301. * Ibid, p. 21*2. 
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exaggcnitt; and iiuikc the most of the meetings and speeches, 
and to turn them to account as a justification for the enact- 
ment of su(!h measures as wouhl prop up and give a new lease 
of life to the influen(;e of the Crown, by which so many people 
so hirgely i)i'otited, and to the maintenance of that system of 
Ciovernment which vested the whole authority and resources 
of the State in the hands of the Crown and of a limited num- 
ber of the aristocracy and upper classes. 

What else can account for the ridiculous exaggeration of the 
Attorney-(Teneral that " he was persuailed that the very ex- 
istencte of the countrv was at stake? " What else can account 
for Dundas api)ealing to the reminiscences of the Gordon riots 
in 17«S() as an argument for the (lovernment Bills: "Since they 
had experienced such a lamentable instance of the dangers 
resulting from i)opular meetings, since they had seen the evils 
which threatened the (Constitution from such combinations^ 
would they hesitiite to i»ass the Bill?" What else was the 
meaning of tlie indictments, the year before, for the highest 
crime, high treason, when a conviction could easily have been 
S(»cured on a less S(»ri(ms charge? The panic of the French 
Kevolution was still ujmn them; the to them awful example 
that a i>eojde could change or modify its own Government was 
before tlu^ir eyes; and accordingly a demand for reform was 
exagg(M'ated into revolution, and a claim for equal laws was 
iiit«*ri)reted, or wilfully misinterjireted, as an attempt to effect 
equality of ranks and a division of proi)erty. Fox laid down 
a great principle when he said: " In great meetings he always 
conceived that their ostensible object was their real object, 
because it was impossible to bring 20,000 to 30,000 persons to 
practice dissimulation in unison/'^ 

r>nt neither the (iovernment nor any of their hangers-on 
would ever acce])t the avowed and declared object of Parlia- 
mentary reform as the real one; and to whole classes were 
imjuited what the most foijlish and criminal had said or done. 
With a (lOvernment and a rarliamentary majority in this 
tenqwM-, argiunent, ivason, nothing was of avail to turn them 
from their jnirpose. 

Tlie riMl injustice of the Government was attributing all the 
existing discontent to the meetings. There were other causes 

1 ParUtiuHHtnnj Uhionj, vol. xxxii. p. -KW. 
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wliicli they steadily ignored. The summer of 1795 had been 
cold and wet, and there was a scanty liarvest. The price of 
wheat, which had been fifty-eight shillings a quarter in Febru- 
ary, rose in August to one hundred and eight shillings, and 
though it fell again in September, it was still seventy-eight 
shillings. The lower classes were in a state of great priva- 
tion, and there had been many tumults for bread. There was 
the heavy pressure too of the war taxes, and it was plain the 
real roots of the popular disaffection were, first and mainly, 
the high prices of provisions, and next the pressure of the 
taxes. Moreover, with some, the war was intensely unpopu- 
lar, being regarded as an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to reinstate the despicable Bourlwn tyrants on the throne 
of France, and to subject the ]>eople of France to their infa- 
mous rule. lUit it was uni)opular too, because the lower classes 
felt that as long as it lasted, they could hope for little amel- 
ioration in their material condition. 

Parliament, however, was no longer the only place where 
opposition could be made to objectionable legislative proposals. 
The lUatform had come into existence, and hencefortii Govem- 
monts would Jiave to submit to their proposals being discussed 
outside rarliament as well as inside. On this occasion the 
oj)i>ositi()n in Parliament to the two Bills was as nothing to 
the opjiosition outside. "The agitation throughout the coun- 
try wiis extreme.'- * The Annual Register^ writing contempo- 
raneously, said,* "The public was no less occupied than 
Parliament itself, in the discussion of the two Bills pending 
in both Houses. The novelty of the measures proposed, their 
inimical ti>ndency to the long established usages of the nation, 
their dire(*t aim at its lil)erty, and the daringness of Ministers 
in bringing forward so undeniable an infringement of rights 
tliat had U^en resj)ected by all preceding administrations: these 
combined motives excited an alann, which was felt in every 
part of the nation. . . . 

•• Mretings and consultations, both private and public, were 
held evervwhere. Clubs and associations were formed for the 
])urj)Ose of o])posing the Bills by every method not liable to 
the cognisanee of the law. Never hacl there appeared, in the 
incniorv of the oldest man, so firm and decided a plurality of 

1 Place, MSS., JT.HOS, p. 55. « Annual RegiiUr, 1?JG, p. 38. 
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adversaries to the ministerial measures as on this occasion; 
the interest of the public seemed so deeply at stake, that indi- 
viduals, not only of the descent, but of the most vulgar pro- 
fessions, gave up a considerable portion of their time and 
occupations in attending the numerous meetings that were 
called in every part of the kingdom, to the professed intent of 
counteracting this attempt of the Ministry." 

The Whig Club held a special meeting on the 10th Novem- 
ber, nearly fifty lords and members of House of Commons 
being at it. The Duke of Bedford, who presided, said, "The 
Bills were a direct attack on the freedom of the Press and of 
Speech — on all the rights of popular discussion and even on 
the sacred right of petition."^ Fox said there ought to be 
meetings everywhere, and a resolution was passed that meet- 
ings of the peojde in their respective districts should be 
immediately called for the purpose of petitioning Parliament 
against the Bill. The London Corresponding Society promptly 
convened a meeting, which was hold on the 12th of November 
in the field near ('Openhagen House. ^ 

The meeting was to have commenced business at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, but the immense crowds which were 
seen approaching from all directions induced postponement of 
the business till half-past twelve, when J. Ashley, R. Hodg- 
son, and J. Thelwall, from the three tribunes or Platforms 
which had been erected, explained the mode of proceeding. 
It was i)roposed to pursue exactly the same course at each 
place, and as nearly as possible at the same time, so that there 
should, in fact, be tliree distinct meetings for the one purpose. 
The mode of voting recommonded was this : After a resolution 
or a Petition wjis read, the question was to be put in the affir- 
mative by the holding up of a wliite handkerchief on the 
rostrum, the negative by holding up a hat. " Citizen " William 
Duane was apj^ointed chairman, and at one o'clock, on a signal 
made by him, the real business of the day began at each of the 
platforms." 

An Address, Remonstrance, and I^etition to the King was 
adopted. The petitioners complained that " instead of re- 
dress, we have met with calumny; instead of alleviation of 

1 Tlie History of the Tiro Arts, p. IJO. a Ibid. p. 125. 

^ Plai'O, MSS., i2th XoveuUxir 17U5, LT.blW, p. 54. 
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existing oppressions, we are threatened with the total extinc- 
tion of our yet remaining liberties. 

Parliamentary eorni])tion and an unjust and ruinous war 
have reduced us to beggary and famine ; and when we call for 
the reformation of the one, and the relinquishment of the 
other, l^ills are brouglit into I'arliament by your Majesty's 
Ministers, which make it felony and high treason to give a 
tongue to those miseries we cannot but feel. 

And he was asked to tell his Ministers "to turn their atten- 
tion to tlie redress of existing abuses instead of laying addi- 
tional burthens and restrictions upon his already oppressed 
and unhappy peoi)le." 

A petition to the Lords, and another of "nearly 400,000 
Britons " to the House of Commons, were agreed to, and sev- 
enil resolutions were ])assed. 

" * Citizen ' Jones addressed the meeting in a most impres- 
sive manner. He began by a solemn api)eal to the meeting on 
the momentous occasion wliich had called them together, by 
calling to th(»ir recollection that they were then met to petition 
the Legislature against the passing of an Act which, if once 
become a law, would totally annihilate every grand and essen- 
tial privilege which, as Englishmen, they had hitherto prided 
themselves on ]>ossessing. He repudiated any connection of 
their society with the recent outrage on the King; and dared 
any one to deny, if they could, that the Society had uniformly 
exerted its efforts in support of the p(»ople'8 rights, in a man- 
ner which held forth a pattern to every one, for peace, order, 
and di'corum. It was bv a strict adliereuce to these modes 
alone, he said, that the friends of freedom and reform could 
cvtT hope to carry th<» gn»at and important question for which 
th(»v conten(hMl. He c<mjured the meeting to reflect that 
('VtTvtliing (h»ar to man was now at stake. . . . He declared 
that he ho]>rd to see the day when the Ministers who had 
advistMl such arbitrary metisures against the long established 
rii^lits and privileges of the people, would answer for it with 
their heads.* 

** Several other citizens sjMike with considerable force and 
enerjry/' and then "this astonishingly numerous assembly 
separated in the most clieerful manner, and evinced, beyond a 

» TJiC HUtonj f^f (he Two Acts, p. i:W. 
VOL. I * P 
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])()8sibility of doiiht, that thousands of men may and can meet 
in Ko glorious and exalted a cause as that of their dearest 
riglits and privih'ges, however their indignation may be 
arousfil aj,'ainst those who attack them, and still preserve 
their ttMnjMT when patience is necessary." 

Phice, who was of course there observing everything, says: 
" I remained on one? of the platforms after tlie business was 
(•oncduih'd, and saw the j)eople disperse in tlie most orderly and 
(piiet maimer. In half an hour not one was to be seen in any 
of the surrounding fiehls. The meeting, as is usual on such 
occasions, was attended by men, women, and children." 

On the Kith Novemlwr, a fe^v days after this great meeting, 
another great nuM'ting assembled in the Palace Yard, West- 
minster, some 1(),(MM) to 12,(MM) poo])le lx»ing at it. Fox was 
chairman, lie opened tlie ]>roceedings of the day, and made 
something more than what Horace Waljxde had once called 
**a warm speecli.'* * " .V daring attem])t has l)een made upon 
your liberties/' lie saitl; "an attempt to subvert the Constitu- 
tion of Kngland. Tlie l^ills are intended to ctmiplete the 
overthrow of the liberties of the peoi)le of Kngland. The Bill 
of Rights is proposed to be finally repejiled that you shall be 
deprived of the right of ]M'titioning; the ])eople of England 
are forbidden expressly from even discussing the conduct of 
their rulers.'* 

The l>uk«» of r>edford then spoke. (Jrey read the proposed 
])etitioii, ** which was highly a]>i)r(n'ed of." F.ord Hood, the 
other memlH'r for Westminster, spoke against the Petition, 
and was (piietly listened to. His si)eech afforded Sheridan 
the ^opportunity of a speech which was fidlowed by "prodigious 
;i]»plause," and then, after the .adoption (»f an Address to the 
King, cimgratulating him on his escai>e, the meeting came to 
an end. A contiMiiporarv newsi>aper thus descrilx»s the gen- 
eral dtMiieantMir nf the m«*etinij: 

*• We never witnessed a meeting of near loj><H»or 12,<)00men 
where order, regularity, ami dee<irum wen* more perfectly ol>. 
served. The etVeit nf this conilurt in a multitude that spread 
in everv direction as far as tin' eve rould reach was trulv 
impressive. When they held u]» tin ir liaiuls to signify their 
apprv»bati»in, ih»thing eunld be mor.^ iiit«*restiiig than the sight. 

» 7''. . //;> .' ' ru of t h ' Tirv A ..'f.*. p. 'JK^ . 
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The sky was rout with the acclamation of their consent, and 
having thus expressed their feelings ui)on every question as it 
was put, they returned again to the same attentive silence, 
which they maintained while every one of the noble and hon- 
ourable j)ersons who addressed them were siieaking."^ 

The Platform was active now in such a way as had never 
before been witnessed. Meetings were held in a large num- 
l)er of places against the lUlls. Meetings were held also in 
favour of the lUlls. Some meetings were lield of }jersons both 
for and against the Bills, where warm discussions ensued, and 
the majority carried the day. Thus, in one way or another, 
tlie subject was being discussed by the public to an extent that 
hitherto no other question had ever Ix^en di.scussed; and the 
greater part of the cliscussion was C4irried on by means of the 
]*latform. If the Platform was in the end to be suppressed, 
it certainly was having an active time l)efore extinction. 

The Livcrv of London met and "instructed" their members 
to vote against the l»ills. A large number of counties, and 
almost every town of note in the kingdom, held meetings, 
and agreed to Kemonst ranees or Petitions. For a period of 
nearly six weeks the country was in a Platform ferment, and 
Petition after l^etition was presented to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, giving rise there to constantly renewed debates.* 

Even Kdinburgh, where a rani])ant Toryism kept down with 
its iron hoof every stirring of Liberalism, cadded a voice to the 
gtMieral outcry. 

A meeting was held in the (Mrcus, " which their inexperience 
at that time of such assemblages liad m.^ule them neglect to 
take any means to light; and Henry £rskine was obliged to 
U^gin his speech in the dark. A lad, however, struggled 
through the crow<l with a dirty tallow candle in his hand, 
which he held up during the rest of the address before the 
orator's fare.* 

It is a remarkable testimony to the appreciation of the value 
of the Platform as an instniment for the expression of public 

1 Thf Ilhton/ o/thv Tirn AcU, p. 2;«>. 

^ It is H;ii«l that id lVtiti«>ns for th«' RiHs. with abotit 90,000 si^Hiatures, wpre 
pn>s«-iit«>(l ; aii<l i4 IN't it ions airai list tho Bills, with over l.')0,000 sigiiaturai.^ 
S«M* IliMi'ry of Ttrn Artu, pp. S-3». ^r*. 

* Set* Life of L*)rd Ji'ffrvijt ^»y 1-^«^1 Ovkhurn, p. 208. 
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opinion, that at the same time that Ministers and their de- 
pendents were inveighing and legislating against meetings and 
public discussions, they were themselves encouraging them for 
their own ends. Whilst the Seditious Meetings Bill was under 
discussion in Parliament, meeting after meeting was organised, 
and address on address, petition on petition, presented to the 
King, and to lx)th Houses of l*arliament, full of abhorrence of 
public meetings, and denunciations of public speeches. In 
utter oblivicm that they owed their libeities to the power of 
free discussion, here were large numbers of men inveighing 
against the i)ractice which tliey themselves were indulging in, 
and urging its suj)i)ression. The King and Parliament were 
l)esought by one j)lace to ** repress, prevent, and punish these 
hitherto unheard-of enormities " ; by another, "that these sedi- 
tious and tumultuous mei^tings, tending evidently to anarchy 
and confusion, may l)e effectually s\i[)pressed"; by another to 
stoj) these meetings, ** which are the fountain from which the 
most alarming and calamitous evils are likely to proceed" ; by 
another, " to supi)rcss those unlawful assemblies and semina- 
ries of anarchy'' ; by another, **to suppress those tumultuous 
and illegal meetings where the sacred name of liberty is used 
only as a cloak of maliciousness, and where the preachers of 
sedition conceal from the deluded multitude their designs 
of subverting the (-onstitution under the specious pretence 
of reforming it*'; from another, "whose hearts shrink from 
those wicked and atrocious principles hatclied by the zealots 
of confusi(m to s\ibvci*t the peace of so<^iety and all good gov- 
ernment" ; from another, " to prevent those seditious meetings 
and ass(»mbli<»s in which we trace the source and origin of 
every danger which threatens your Majesty and the nation."* 

The climax of the virulence and acrimony rampant at this 
time against every onw connected with the poj)ular cause is to 
l)e founcl in tin* " form of ])rayer and thanksgiving to Almighty 
(Jod,*' coni])osed by the dignitaries of the State Church, for the 
escape of the King, in wiiich the peojde were told by their 
Church to pray in these words: 

**Cl<)ath his enemies with shame, bring to light their con- 
spiracies, and disa[>point their treasons. Touch them, O mer- 

1 It is Rtatrnl tliat thr "»7i» :ul<ln'ss<*s wi.to si-nt to tin* Kin;:— ;h>3 of rongratn* 
lation, and 210 approvinj; of the Bills. — See Ui»iory of Two AcUff p. S22. 
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ciful God, with remorse. Give them grace to see and abhor 
the sinfulness of their ways, and the madness of their counsels. 
But if they still harden their hearts, and are incorrigible in 
their wi(^kodness, let them perish by Thy just judgments, that 
others, by the example of their punishment, may take warn- 
ing. . . . These things we humbly beg, O merciful God,"* 
etc. etc*. 

When we remember that whole classes of the people who 
were agitating for reform, or even dared to affirm that the 
House of Commons ought to be reformed, were habitually stig- 
matised as ** enemies " of their country, and of the King and 
Constitution,* and when we see the Church thus calling 
upon its memlKM's to i)ray to God that they might perish by 
His just judgments, we have a flood of light poured upon the 
acrimonious s])irit of the times, and can understand better the 
vehemence of tlie cry raised by some for the suppression of 
public meetings. 

Wliile ready enough to ap])rove of Petitions in favour of 
their jxilicy, the Government could not conceal their wrath 
when the Petitions came poTiring in against it. 

Several (ioveniment supjiorters maintained that the Peti- 
tions against tlie IHlls had l)een obtained by the grossest 
calumnies and the foulest misn^jiresentations, and Pitt said: 
** They should incjuiri* how far these Petitions had been obtained 
by calumny, by fraud, by artifice, and by shameful and scan- 
dalous misre])resentjiti(ms." 

The London ( !orresi>onding Society had certainly given 
cause for criticism. Their Petition of the 21st November was 
said to lx» from 4(M),(HM); it was presented to Parliament on the 
•J:J<1, and it was found to l>e signed by 12,113. But Pitt waa 
still more wroth with people who moved people to petition. 
He said: ** He must remark that he did not consider those to 
1m' the U'st friends of the Constitution, or the lower ranks of 
the people, who were always goading them to bring forward 

- Sw a SiM-nli <)f Erskiiie'8 at the Whi^ Clab. 19th December 17«J: "It 
had Ik'oii the faMhioii of lato to ronRhler o^'ery man who talked of lil>erty, and 
who iircsuiiKMl to think and act with the fnn* tipirit of our fathers, as a Jacobin, 
a iH'nKMTat. a Kopiihlioaii, ami to tax evory man as a seeker of anarrhy and 
cnn fusion l)eiauso he sought for the free and pure administration of the Con- 
stitution." 
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Petitions, and encouragiug the agitation and diseussiou of 
public affairs, among those, too, who, of all men, from their 
education, their habits of life, and their means of informa- 
tion, were indisputably the least capable of exercising sound 
judgment on such topics." 

Dundas also inveighed against meetings. "The great 
patriots of 1G88 were accustomed to look for the safeguard of 
their liberties, their pro^xjrty, and their religion, only from 
the energy and wisdom of Parliament; whereas the modem 
doctrine was, that every good was to be expected from popular 
assemblies." 

Oi)position to the Bills was useless. Out of doors once 
more the London Corresponding Society organised a huge 
meeting in St. Marylebone Fields, but they might as well have 
addressed their Petition to the Sphinx in the desert of Egypt 
as to "the King's most excellent Majesty." In Parliament 
the Government had such a majority that they could do what 
they pleased ; and so, in a short time, both Bills duly passed 
both Houses of Parliament, received the royal assent, and 
became law.^ 

The Government, having delivered these two tremendous 
blows against the Platform, contented itself with waiting to 
see tlie effects. 

Tlicy proved efficacious. The Seditious Meetings Act was 
instantaneously effective against meetings out of doors as well 
as against public lectures indoors. Early in March 1796 the 
London Corresponding Society tried to evade the Act by send- 
ing Deputies to address meetings of under fifty persons, but 
their dei)uties — John Binns and John Gale Jones — were ar- 
rested at Birmingham, and some little time after were tried 
on a charge of using seditious words. Binns was acquitted, 
but Jones was convicted, and so that plan fell through. In 
July 179G the Society ventured on announcing a public meet- 

1 One remarkable cflfeot of the Seditious Meetinjrs was not pointed out till 
Icmjij after, namely, tliat ** either from inadvertence or yielding in a certain 
de;;ree to the temi>er or the habits of the times, it first admitted a wider rang:e 
of general deliberative ('apa«*ity, to l>e exen'ised by popular assemblies. 

*• An authority was re<'o«rnise<l in various public persons or bodies to call 
to^rcther public* meetinjcs for the puri>ose of, or on the pretext (a purpose and 
a pretext which, unaccompanied with a dinvt intention of i>etition or addrem, 
was unheard-of in any previous Act of Parliament) of delil>erating upon any 
grievance iu Church or State.'*— See Carringtou's Inquiry, etc. 
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iiig, and att(*mpte(l to hold it, but the magistrates and police 
promptly interfered, and put an end to it, and some of the most 
prominent men were arrested.* 

"After this," says Place, '*the Society continued gradually 
to decline, and by the end of the year it was in a very low 
state. The reformers," he continues, "generally conceived 
it not only dangerous, but useless to continue to exert them- 
selves any longer. The Society rapidly declined; it failed to 
raise money enough to meet its expenses ; it was nearly ruined 
before it wjus linally suppressed by Act of Parliament." 

In 171)0 a general election once more gave life to the Plat- 
form. The coercive legislation just referred to did not apply 
to it at such times. No si>ecial question came before the elec- 
tors; with the whole machinery of electoral force so secure in 
the hands of the (iovernment, no great change could show 
itself in the results, and accordingly the general election left 
the Government and the Opposition in very much the same 
relative i)osition as they were previous to it. Pitt, however, 
claimed that the approkition given by those who had been 
members of the last l^arliament at the commencement and 
jjrosecution of the war were jKJwerful recommendations in 
their favour at the liust general election. 

Seven conti»sts took place in counties and forty-nine in bor- 
oughs. Though in(»ffective as regarded any actual change in 
the distribution of i)ower, they served to give a keen interest 
to this one function of ])oliti(!al life, which every now and 
then brought politics more closely home to at least a section of 
the [)e(>ple. Klecticms then were too frequently a saturnalia 
of bribt^ry, corrupticm, drunkenness, and violence, but in spite 
of all these vices, tliey, and free si)eeeh in Parliament, were 
the lif(»-blood of lilK»rty in these times. Fox again contested 
Westminst<^r, and availed himself of the occasion both to de- 
fend himself and to attack the Government. 

" I cannot but observe tJiat Ministers are verj* fond of charg- 
ing their opi>onents with using infiammator}*^ language. But 
if tliey reduce the countr}' to such a situation, that to speak 
the truth is to inflame, the fault is in them, and not in those 
who expose them. I do not wish to inflame the public mind, 
but I wish the public to Ih» informed." 

1 Plai'C. MSS., 27.808, p. 80. 
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The elections over, silence settled down on the Platform, 
and once in a way only was that silence broken. Thus, on 
the 24th January 1798, there was a great public dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor in celebration of Fox's birthday. At least 
2000 attended, speeches were made, and a toast drank — " Our 
Sovereign's health, the Majesty of the people." And again, 
in May, Fox delivered a strong si)eech at the Whig Club, but 
these were isolated instances of the use of the Platform, serv- 
ing mostly to accentuate the silence that had been imposed on 
the land. "The years 171)7-1800 were years of terror," wrote 
Place : " A disloyal word was enough to bring down punish- 
ment on any man's head." 

In April 1798 the Government again obtained from Parlia- 
ment the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.^ This time 
it was not the Platform that was the cause. 

A royal message was brought to the House of Commons from 
the King stating the advices he had received of great prepara- 
tions by tlie French for invading his ^lajesty's dominions, and 
" that in tliis design the enemy was encouraged by the corre- 
spondence and ccmimunication of traitorous and disaffected per- 
sons and Societies of these kingdoms. '"'* 

In April 1 790 Pitt again moved for the continuance of the 
susi)ension, b\it as even this was not in his opinion sufficient 
to check the action of the Societies, he also introduced a Bill 
for their suppression. He said : *' We are involved in a contest 
for every consideration that is most valuable to us, and it is 
our duty to make provisions suited to the case from time to 
time. In taking this general view of the question, it is there- 
fore our great and leading object to prevent the existence of 
those Societies, as detailed in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, Societies having but one common end — the subversion 

1 Sir Erskiiif May, in his Count ituthnnl Hitttoru, has fallen into a rather 
serious inaoMinicry <>ii this subjwt. He sixys (vol. ii. p. 12<») that the suspen- 
sion of tlu' Habeas Corpus Act was in continuons oi>eration for eij^ht yean. 
This is not so. The Art was susin-ndwl from 2.'J<I May 1714 to Ist July 17SI5, 
and then the susix»nsion was allow<»<l to expire?. It was not a^in suspended 
until the Hist of April 17i« (see :W (teo. III., j-ap. .*«») ; thus there was a ])eriod 
of almost three years durinj^ whieh it was not susinwidetl. The suspension 
aijain expire<l early in imH. A few months, how«.'ver. only pa8S(^d before it 
was aLrain susiMMidetl (IHth April 1801), whieh susiK'nsiou lasted till near the 
end of 1S()1. 

2 rarliamenianj Ifintortj, vol. xxxiii. p. 1422. 
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of the Constitution, and the diffusion of the principles of anar- 
chy/' ^ This was the first object of his proix)sed measure; the 
second was ** to prevent the existence of other Societies which 
are evidently calculated to corrupt the morals and vitiate the 
understanding of the community. I mean debating Societies, 
in which questions are agitated little suited to the capacity of 
the audience, and which operate to loosen the foundations of 
morality, religion, and social liappiness. In a former session 
measures were adopted to prevent the delivery of political lec- 
tures, but attempts have been made to elude them by deliver- 
ing historical lectures, which, by misrepresentation and the 
force of .erroneous inference, are rendered equally dangerous. 
AVith this view, it is intended to extend the proposed provision 
to all Societies where money is taken for admission, and that 
none shall be held unless licensed by a magistrate, and liable 
to his insi)ection." 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was continued, 
and an Act passed by which the Societies of United English- 
men, United Britons, United Scotsmen, United Irishmen, and 
the London Corresponding Society were suppressed by name, 
and all other Societies were declared unlawful, of which the 
members were required to take any oath not required by 
law.* 

But a more deadly, an almost finishing blow was struck 
against the Platform by another part of the Act. Unorg^ised, 
the power of the Platform was not, could not be very g^reat, 
but the association of i)ersons added strength to it, and the 
association of bodies or societies rendered it at once formida- 
ble. Pitt, who in his youth had been behind the scenes of 
agitation, knew this well, and, now that he was opposed to the 
l*latform, turned his knowledge to account. He devised a law 
which practically prevented the possibility of any organisa- 
tion. 

lie pro]>osed to Parliament, and Parliament humbly acted 
on his pro]x>sal, that any Society which should act in separate 
or distinct branches should " be deemed and taken to be an 
unlawful combination and confederacy"; and any persons 
maintaining correspondence or intercourse with it should be 

1 PtirHnnirntnnj Debaten, vol. xxxfv. p. J185, lOth April 1799. 

2 UU Geo. III., cap. 71», 12th July 1799. 
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deemed guilty of an unlawful combination and confederacy — 
the penalty for which was seven years' transportation. 

Tlius a most formidable restriction was placed on the power of 
the Platform, and, differing from the other restrictions which 
were temporary or only for a limited time, it was made perpetual. 

Possessed of these powers the Government allowed the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act to expire. Early in 1801 the suspension of 
tlie Habeas Corpus also expired. A revival of the practice 
of holding meetings at once began, and the Government was 
once more stirred to action. 

On the 1st April sealed papers were presented to the House 
of Commons, and a Secret Committee appointed. They re- 
ported that the i)revious Acts (Habeas Corpus, and Seditious 
Meetings) having expired, the disaffected had been endeavour- 
ing to take advantage of the distress occasioned by the high 
price of provisions for carrying their wicked design into 
effect. " And it appears to be in agitation suddenly to call 
numerous meetings in different parts of the country, at the 
same day and hour, to an extent which, if not prevented, must 
materially endanger the public peace.'' ^ 

The Committee recommended the renewal of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and of the Act to prevent Seditious 
Meetings, " which, while tliey remained in force, were attended 
with the happiest effects in the preserving of the public tran- 
quillity." 

This was accordingly done, done at such speed, that the Act 
susi>ending the Habeas Corpus Act was passed then and there 
in one sitting, and the Seditious Meetings Act within a week.* 
Tlie former was suspended till six weeks after the end of the 
next session of Parliament; the latter was to be in force for 
the same period. 

Tluis was legislation against the Platform complete. The 

1 ParliamenViry DehaUHf 1801, vol. xxxv. p. 1275. 

2 This is a most curious case of lc;;isIatioii, namely, re>ivin^ an expired 
Art by one wu^tion, instead of re-enactiiij:: the whole measure. The Seditions 
Mi'ctiuj^s Act of 17iV> was a lonjj one, consisting of 2."i se<'tiona, some of them 
of considerable len;rth. Tlie revivinjr Act (41 Geo. 111., cap. 40, 30th April 
ISOl), after a Preamble mentioning the Act of ll\K\ said : *' Be it enacted, etc., 
tliat the said Act, ;^nd all the provisions therein contained shall from and after 
the passing <»f this Act be revivi'd. an<l the same is hereby revived and shall 
<'ontinue in full force and efftH't until six weekjs after the commencement of 
the next si-ssion of Parliament." 
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Seditious Meetings Act, the Corresponding Societies Act of 
1 709, and the Susixjnsion of the Habeas Corpus Act were all 
in force simultaneously, and the Platform at last effectually 
silenced. 

Here, then, may be considered as ending the first period in 
the history of tlie Platform. The germs long lying deep in 
Knglish chanicter, institutions, and freedom of mind, had fer- 
tilised into life. The Platform had come into being; it had 
given evidence of its existence; it had reared its head; it had 
given occasional i)roof of power. The more farseeing members 
of tlie Government had ])erceived the tremendous power in the 
Stiite which free si)eech at public meetings might become, and 
with the excuse afforded by the extreme and injudicious action 
of some of the members of the Societies, and of violent reck- 
less men, it had been struck down by the Government of the 
dav, wounded sorely, almost to the death. 

It is a convenient place, therefore, for very briefly reviewing 
its liistory so far. 

Its growing ix)wer — that is, the reflection which first strikes 
one. 

Step by step it had been gaining strength, and each step had 
disclosed some new, some different, phase. 

The first effort of a few counties, irritated by the imposition 
of an uniK)pular tax, was but a small affair either in power or 
significance when comi>ared with the later demonstrations. 

A greater, its first gi-eat struggle, was, when the popular 
rights were " l)etrayed " by the House of Commons in tiie case 
of the Middh'sex election. That was the first occasion when 
any considerable number of the people used the Platform for 
the expression of their feelings. That some of them were in- 
cited to it by the l^arliamentary leaders of the popular party 
does not detract froni tlie im]X)rtance of the demonstration of 
popular feeling. That it t<M)k ])lace, no matter by whom led, 
is the salient fact for us. That it triumphed too— triumphed 
over the united forces of King, Lonls, and Commons — is also 
most notable, for the victt)ry was a direct encouragement to 
further action when occasion or provocation an)se. 

Aft(»r a d^'<*a4le that occasion did arise, and the Platform was 
again had recourse to — only this time on a more extended scale 
than ever before — to convey to the Government of the day the 
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expression of dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
Government of the country was conducted, and to demand re- 
lief by economy in the administration. 

This occasion was marked by fresh signs of i)0wer, for now, 
in distinct contrast to the previous occasion, large numbers of 
the wealthier and more imiK)rtant classes — more particularly 
the country gentlemen — regardless of political feelings, partic- 
ipated in the movement, and resorted to tlie Platform them- 
selves. Even more important, however, than this was the 
grafting a system of organisation on the Platform by associat- 
ing the different groups of the population wlio were having 
recourse to it into one combined movement, and so securing 
unity of voice and unity of action. Here, too, its action was 
rewarded with considerable success. 

When next the l*latform appeared — namely, at the end of 
anoth(;r decade or so — it presented itself in a new aspect, con- 
lined exclusively to a class who hitliei-to were strangers to it, 
and displaying the first political stirrings of the civic indus- 
trial popuhition. Almost leaderless (for, as we have seen, 
those who hcul formerly led the people, awestruck by the wide- 
spretuling anarchy of the French Kevolution, shrank doubt- 
ingly back), ignorant, ill-educated, and poor, scarce knowing 
what object to strive for, tlie easy prey of designing and reck- 
less men, it is not wonderful that they laid themselves open 
to the charges of high treason, or any minor atrocity for which 
tluur opponents lay in wait for them. This time their only 
success with tlie l*latform was the success of notoriety. Not 
protitable to them — rather the reverse — but profitable to poster- 
ity, and to thinking men of that time poi-tentous enough. That 
IMtt grasped the meaning of it is, I think, clear, for not other- 
wise can we account for the unnecessary sternness and complete- 
ness of the measures of rei)ression he obtained from Parliament. 
Far milder measures would have been ade^piate to meet the 
symptoms displayed. The ordinary hiw of the time would ap- 
j)ear to have Wn quite sufficient. l?ut he, with the foresight 
of statecraft, saw what the Platform meant, what it really was, 
and with his views on ( Jovernment, endeavoured to stamp it out. 

That, however, was hopeless. As well might he have ex- 
pected to dam a great river in its course. "NVe liave seen the 
sjirings, we have traced the first courses, and watched the 
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growing strength of those streams, which, together were to 
make the great river of public opinion, of which the Platform 
was to be the great ex{>onent. There was no staying them, 
except for the brief period whilst the waters were gathering 
force to burst the dam. It may seem a fatalistic view to tiike, 
but the progress of the IMatform, from tlie small gatherings to 
remonstrate against the tax on cider, down to the great gath- 
erings of modern times, when the voice of the s^^eaker may 
reach the farthermost bounds of the earth, was inevitiible, and 
not to be stayed, at least not for long. It is true, as Lord 
Stiinhope says in his Life of Pitt ^ that ** There are times when 
new unparalleled dangers are only to be met by rigorous and 
extraordinary stretrhes of power. There are times when the 
State can be saved by no other means;" and he declares that 
this time was one of them. "The great majority of the peo- 
jde of England in 17*.K5 and 1794," he says, "felt that every- 
thing that tliey most prized was imperilled by the French 
Revolutionary school, and far from deprecating they demanded 
a course of rigonms repression." 

But wlien we consider how deeply interested King, Lords, 
and Commons, were in maintaining the existing order of 
things, so profitable to them, it is impossible not to feel, on 
calm and imjiartial consideration of the subject, that their 
views were strongly biassed and wari)ed by self-interest, and 
that it was their alarm for their own privileges and advan- 
tages which mainly determined them in their decision to stifle 
tlio voice of the rising masses, and to stamp out the means of 
expressing it. 

Wisely, indeed, was it remarked by a contemporary writer: 
"Tlie majority of the discontented seem to be composed of the 
lowrr classes of the people. If they have therefore, whereof to 
ciMiiplain, it would be wise to examine into the nature of the 
complaint, and not to reject it rudely without any inquiry, 
merely In'cause persons of this description may, from want of 
innlerstanding, and ])assions little under control of reason, be 
h'd to commit enormities of the most serious nature. Wher- 
ever discontent becomes general in a nation, there must be 
something wrong in the administration of public affairs. 
1 will not say something misconceived or misrepresented, 
for that which is false cannot prevail long against that 
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which is true, but something radically and substantially 
wroug. '' ^ 

Such a policy would, however, scarcely have been in keep- 
ing with the temper of the times or of the governing classes 
at that period. What recent history had taught them — and 
they still felt the sore smart of tlie lesson — was the power and 
success of the Platform, and of public discussion, even when 
it was resorted to only by some of their own class, and by the 
electors. These were experiences that would not have induced 
the Government or its dei)endents to regard the Platform with 
much favour, thougli they were not sufficient to justify legis- 
lative action to check them. The Platform had, however, they 
declared, evinced a sufficiently dangerous aspect to call for its 
sui)pression when it was adopted by a lower strata of society, 
and when agitators of the extreme type, caught by the glamour 
of French Kevolutionary principles, sought to turn its power 
to account for what the Goverimient considered evil purposes. 
In the highly excited state of the public mind consequent upon 
the horrors of the French Revolution, the Government, still 
almost despotic, and with quite enough on their hands without 
agitation at home to cripple them, detennined to suppress it. 
They struck, and struck hard, a deathblow as they thought^ 
and as their sujiporters hoped. 

But in striking down the Platform the Government struck 
down one of the best means of educating the people into whose 
hands ultimately was to come the Government of the country. 
Alread}'' it had done much towards tlieir enlightenment and 
instruction. That had been one of its most beneficial conse- 
quences. The agitation al)out the Middlesex Election, the 
Economy Agitation, and the recurring General Elections, were 
rapidly educating the people in political knowledge, awaken- 
ing them to an ever-growing sense of their own importance in 
the State; the habit of publicly discussing the political events 
of the day was ever seizing faster hold on increasing numbers, 
and tlie furious controversy that raged througlumt the country 
about the "Two Acts" had opened out a whole new field of 
information and thought; had brought into prominence the 
decj)er meaning of the great ])rinci]>les of liberty and justice, 
so long obscured by the growth of the influence of the Crown; 

1 The History of the Tico Acts^ p. xl\i. 
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and liad given the i>eople generally a taste for, and an impetus 
towards, iK)litical life which, in the end, would produce vast 
changes in the existing form ot the Constitution. 

Nor, in connection with this as])ect of the subject, must I 
refrain from mentioning some good results from the London 
Corresi)onding Society, which has been so sternly censured 
by the Committee of the House of Commons, and so held up to 
lasting execration that few can believe anything good about 
it. Francis l*lace has described them in the following pas- 
sage : " The moral effects of the Society were very great indeed. 
It induced men to read books instead of sjH^nding their time at 
public-houses. It taught them to think, to respect themselves, 
and to desire to educate their children. It elevated them in 
their own opinions. It taught them the great moral lesson to 
*bear and forlx^ar,' and the discussion, in the divisions, and in 
the Sunday afternoon reading, and debating associations held 
in their own rooms, ojiened to tliem views to which they had 
lx»en blind. They were compelled by these discussions to find 
reasons for thcur opinions, and to tolerate the opinions of 
othei-s; in fact, it gave a new stimulus to a large mass of men 
who had hitlierto been but too justly considered as incapable 
of any but the very grossest pursuits and sensual enjoyments. 
It elevated them in soeiet}'."* 

Within tlie jxTiiKl so far treated of, there is one other point 
of eonsidersible iutt^rest in connection with the history of the 
IMiitfurm, which must he adverted to before we proceed, namely, 
how far did the statesmen of the last century use the Platform 
as a means of maintaining or extending their power? 

To ]{urke Ikis already been assigned the honour of being the 
first st'itesman and orator who used the Platfonn at election 
time as a real instrument of ]K>litieal power. The occasions 
on w])ich lie so used it were few, but liis speeches at Bristol 
in 1774 and 17S() recognised clearly the claims of constituents 
to the fullest ex])lanation of the conduct of their representa- 
tive*, ami his full accountability to them. That was a most 
iniiK)rtant matter to have put so prominently on record. 
ThouL^h taking part in the Economy Agitation he does not 
ap]M»ar to have actually spoken from the IMatform in its sup- 
port, but in the crisis of the stniggle between Pitt and the 

1 Place, MSS., 27,808, p. 00. 
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Coalition he had recourse to the Platform at Aylesbury in 
1784. After that, however, his voice from the Platform was 
silent. 

For the honour of being the first ex-Minister who used the 
Platform, only two men come into competition — Lord Shel- 
burne and Charles Fox, both of whom we may remember spoke 
at the Wiltsliire meeting in January 1780. In one respect 
Lord Shelburne must be given precedence as he had been a 
Cabinet Minister when he spoke, and therefore must, I think, 
be regarded as the first ex-Cabinet Minister who ever used the 
Platform; but in every other resi)ect the honour must be 
awarded to Fox. Lord Shelburne's appearance on the Plat- 
form was, so far as I am aware, only an isolated event; Fox 
habitually resorteil to it not merely on the occasion of elec- 
tions, but at other times also, and used it as a means of con- 
veying instmction to the people, as a defence of his own policy, 
or as a basis for attack on his opponents. He was also the 
first Cabinet Minister who used it at the time of an election. 

l*re-eminontly does he stand out as the first English states- 
man of ministerial rank who appreciated the power of the 
Platform, and who systematically used it. Whether or not it 
wiis that he liked it for the qualities which render it so much 
more fascinating to some men than the House of Commons, its 
freedom, its enthusiasm, its applause, certain it is that he was 
constantly addressing public meetings, so oonst^intly, indeed, 
as to earn for himself the name of "the man of the people.'' 

His peculiar position in measure accounted for this. For 
the greater part of his political life he represented Westmin- 
ster, then the leading constituency of Great Britain — London 
city alone excepted — and that constituency was at his very- 
door. He lived amongst his constituents, worked under their 
ej'cs, took them into all his confidences, and time after time 
frankly communicated with them from the IMatform in West- 
minster Hall his views, his difficulties, and his i)lans. 

When the right of public discussion and free sjieech fell on 
evil days, and many men had either gone over to the other 
side, or been awed into quiescence. Fox, sheltered by his posi- 
tion as memlxT of Parliament, still stood forward as the 
undaunted, indomitable chan'ipion of i)0])ular rights. 

Once, when the debates on the so-called " Gagging Bills " 
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were iu progress, Diindas inveighed bitterly against him for 
his appeals to the people. 

" The Right Honourable gentleman, from his earliest knowl- 
edge of him, had been a friend to the system of popular meet- 
ings, but he doubted much whether he had imbibed any good 
principle from that system, or established any good principle 
by it. He displayed the most extraordinary willingness to 
resort to them, so that it frequently happened that he was — 
without the door of the House^ — attacking Ministers with in- 
vective and asperity one half of the day, where they had no 
means of defending themselves, and during the other half 
combating them within these walls with the most determined 
inveteracy. At one time, in order to excite the indignation of 
the public against Ministers for their prosecution of the Amer- 
ican War, he displayed his oratorical talents on a stage ereeted 
for that purpose in Westminster Hall."* 

Fox, so far from feeling reproved, gloried in this, and said, 
" That it was the duty of every man, and particularly of every 
member of Parliament, when the conduct of the Executiye 
Government was called in question, to represent the charactem 
and conduct of members in their true colours." And he plainly 
reminded the House of Mr. Pitt's eloquent speeches, in whidi 
he had formerly described ''public harangues to the people'' 
as the most agreeable and most useful duty which repie* 
sentatives in Parliament could discharge to their oonsttta- 
ents.* 

Later again we find him drawing upon himself the wrath 
of the King by his public speaking. At a dinner at the Whig 
Club on 1st of May 1798 he said, ''A malign influence unfor- 
tunately prevails over the conduct of the national defence; but 
the inference is not that we should be slack, or remissi or 
inactive, in resisting the enemy. The true inference is, that 
the Friends of Liberty should, with the spirit and seal that 
belong to their manly character, exert themselves in averting 
a foreign yoke; never forgetting that in happier and moze 
favourable times it will be equally their duty to use every 
effort to shake oft the yoke of our ^glish tyrants." 

A few days after, the King thought proper to mark his 

1 Parliamentary Historj/, 1795, vol. zzzlt. p. 911. 
* I have been iiiiabl« to tnce the speech to which Fox refemd. 
VOL. I Q 
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approbation of Fox's conduct by causing his name to be erased 
from the list of Privy Councillors. 

Later, in the same year, he excited Pitt's wrath by a public 
speech. Writing to Addington on the ICth October 1798, Pitt 
said, " Fox's speech at his anniversary. Have you seen it yet? 
It is so full of insult and defiance to the House of Commons 
that, with all possible desire to leave him to the insignificance 
to which he has doomed himself, I doubt whether it will be 
possible not to take some Parliamentary notice of it." * 

Fired by Fox's example, some other prominent men of what 
remained of the Liberal party also occasionally used the Plat- 
form; but the instances where it was so used were compara- 
tively mre, and were confined mainly to the populous constit- 
uencies of London and its neighbourhood. 

Fox's great rival and contemporary', William Pitt, affords 
interesting negative evidence of the position of the Platform. 

Neither in the memoirs of his life, by l^ishop Tomline, nor 
in that by (Jifford, is there any reference whatever to his hav- 
ing made any speech whatever outside Parliament. There is 
evidence elsewhere that we should not look for any such 
speeches, for Sheridan once accused him of not using the Plat- 
form. " If the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not so stiff- 
necked and loft}', if he condescended to mix in public meetings, 
he would not be apt to be led into those errors which were 
practised on his credulity." 

Moreover, on one of those occasions when we naturally 
might have expected a speech from him — namely, a great din- 
ner given on the anniversary of his birthday on the 28th May 
1802 — he was not present to make one. In 1780 he had been 
returned to l^arliament without even visiting his constituency, 
and in 1784 he had contested the L^niversity of Cambridge, 
wliere no speech was allowed. It would, indeed, appear that 
tliroughout his whole career, filling for many years a position 
which would have made Europe hang upon his words, had he 
chosen to utter any, he was silent, except when in the House 
of Commons. There he recognised often enough the right of 
the ccmntry to be taken into his confidence; thence he often 
addressed it. lUit the Platform, as we now understand it, waa 
contemptuously ignored by him, or, where recognised, was 

1 See Life of Lord iSidmouth, vol. i. p. 213. 
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recognised as a dangerous innovation^ requiring sueh summaiy 
treatment as that dealt out to it in the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, in the Seditious Meetings Act of 1795^ and the 
supplementary measures. 

The only two exceptions which I have found are the follow- 
ing: — The first on Saturday, 28th February 1784, when he was 
presented with the Freedom of the city of London at the Gro- 
cers' Hall, " where an elegant entertainment " was provided in 
compliment to him.^ 

Mr. Wilkes addressed him in a short speech. 

Pitt's answer was : ^ I beg to return you my best thanks for 
your very obliging expressions. Nothing can be more encour- 
aging to me in the discharge of my public duty than the 
countenance of those whom, from this day, I may have the 
honour of calling my fellow-citizens." 

That, and no more. And the second at a very long intervalf 
on the 9th of November 1805, that pathetic occasion described 
by Lord Stanhope, Pitt's last speech in public, at the Lord 
l^layor's banquet at the Guildhall, in London. , 

Pitt went to it as Prime Minister. The Lord Mayor pro- 
posed his health as the " Saviour of Europe." Then Pitt rose 
and spoke as follows: "I return you many thanks for th6 
honour you have done me, but Europe is not to be saved by 
any single man. England has saved herself by her exertionfl, 
and will, I trust, save Europe by her example." With only 
these two sentences the Minister sat down. . . . ''They ^^"^ 
the last words that Pitt ever spoke in public." 

1 See Tht MonUng ChronkU, Ut and ad Hanfa. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE REVIVAL OF THE PLATFORM 

It is somewhat liard to realise in the present day, when the 
Platform is so great a ix)wer in the land, how completely non- 
existent it was as a factor in political life, as the nineteenth 
century dawned ui)on tlie country. Events of world-wide im- 
iwrtance were occurring abroad; mighty movements were 
beginning at home; but the Government had closed the ave- 
nues to discussion, and the people were compelled to silence. 
Matter enough had they for thought; problems enough to per- 
])lex tliem ; grievances and sufferings enough to make them cry 
out; but the articulate voice came not, was not permitted to 
come ; and though the Press, trammelled and terrorised, acted 
to some extent as a vehicle for the expression of the thoughts 
of the people, the public voice, as spoken from the Platform, 
was diunb. 

Meetings had ceased, speeches had ceased, petitions to Par- 
liament even had fallen into abeyance. The last spark of 
public discussion or criticism died out with the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in 1801 and its attendant legislation. 

Though public liberty in England was at this low ebb it was 
not quite so low as in Scotland. That country was in far 
deo]>er political silence and darkness. In later years she was 
to take her place alongside England in the struggle for polit- 
ical progress and enlightenment; but at this period her condi- 
tion afforded an example of the depths which political torpor 
and submission could reach in a country nominally enjoying 
the blessings of freedom. 

An admirable description of the political state of Scotland 
at this period has been given by Lord Cockbum.* 

** The Tory jKirty, " he says, " engrossed almost the whole 

I yftinoriaU of Hit Time, by Henry Cockbarn. Edlnborgfa, 1SS6. 

831 
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wealth and rauk and ])ublic office of the country, and at least 
three-fourths of the ix)pulation. . . . Jacobinism was a term 
denoting everything ahirming and hateful^ and every political 
objector was a Jacobin. . . . 

** The chief object at which our discontented aimed was Par- 
liamentary reform. But this and other home-bred ends were 
hid by a cloud of foreign follies, which the Tories exhibited 
as demonstrations that the correction of domestic abuses was a 
pretence, and Jacobinism the truth. On this foundation they 
represented the whole lower orders as hostile to our institu- 
tions. . . . 

"The real Whigs were extremely few. Self-interest had 
converted some, and terror more. . . . We had no free polit- 
ical institutions whatever. . . . There w^as no free, and con- 
sec^uently no discussing Press. . . . 

" Nor was the absence of a free public Press compensated by 
any freedom of public si)eech. I'ublic political meetings could 
not arise, for the elements did not exist. I doubt if there was 
one during the twenty-five j'ears that succeeded 1795. Noth- 
ing was viewed with such horror as any political congregation 
not friendly to existing power. No one could have taken a 
jKirt in the business without making up his mind to be a 
doonifd man. No i)rudeuce could protect against the falsehood 
or inaccuracy of spies; and a first conviction of sedition by a 
Judge-picked jur}' was followed by fourteen years' transporta- 
tion. As a body to be referred to, no imblic existed. Opinion 
was only recognised when expressed through what were ac- 
knowledged to be its legitimate organs, which meant its 
formal or official outlets. Public lx)dies, therefore, might each 
sprak for its(»lf ; but the general community as such had no 
admitted claim to l)e consulted or cared for. The result, in a 
nation devoid of po])ular political rights, was that people were 
dumb, or if they spoke out, were deemed audacious." 

Lord (\)ckburn looked on the trials of Muir and Palmer, 
Gerrald, Skirving, and ^largarot, and the manner in which 
they were conducted, as the turning-point in modem Scotch 
history. He said: **I fear that no impartial censor can avoid 
detecting throughout the whole course of the trials, not mere 
casual indications of bias, but absolute straining for convic- 
tions. . . . 
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**If, instead of a Supreme Court of Justice, sitting for the 
trial of guilt or of inncH^enee, it had been an ancient Commis- 
sion appointed by the Crown to procure convictions, little of 
its judicial manner would have required to be changed. When 
the verdicts were returned, the Court hjid to exercise a discre- 
tionary power in fixing upon the sentence; which discretion 
ranged from one hour's imprisonment to transportation for 
life. Assuming transi>ortation to l)0 lawful, it was conceded 
not to l)e necessary ; and it was not then, nor at any time, 
used in England as a i)unishment of sedition. At that time 
it implied a frightful voyage of many months, great wretched- 
ness in the new colony, an almost complete extinction* of all 
communication with home, and such difficulty in returning, 
that a man transi>orted was considered as a man never to be 
seen again. Nevertheless, transjwrtation for a first offence 
was the doom of every one of these prisoners. 

*' All this was approved of no doubt, not only by the Tories, 
but by l^arliament, advised by the Lord Chancellor. But this 
never satisfied judicious men, and it can neither silence nor 
pervert history. ... 

" These trials, sunk deep not merely into the popular mind, 
but into the minds of all men who thought. It was by these 
proceedings, more than by any other wn)ng, that the spirit of 
discontent justified itself throughout tlio rest of that age. It 
was to them that j>eaceful reformers apjiealed, for the practical 
answer to those who j)n»tended to uphold our whole Scotch 
system as needing no changi?. . . . This was the first time 
tluit Scotland had ever lK»en agitited by discussions upon gen- 
eral principh\s of lil>erty. Neither the Union, nor the two 
Kelx»llions, nor evt»n the Kevolution, had any of this matter in 
tliem. The course of this, our first conflict of constitutional 
opinion, has been very distinctly marked. With no improve- 
ment in their public education, habits, or institutions; with 
all i)c)wer in the hands of those with whom change was in 
itself an ultimate evil, and with reason superseded by dread 
of revoliitinn, the cause of the people was put down, and could 
not jMJSsibly have l)een then raised up. The only ho[)e was in 
the decline of th(» circumstances that had sunk it. What had 
to be waited for was — the increase of numl)ers and of wealth, 
the waning of the Kevolutionary horror, the dying out of the 
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liaril old aristocracy, the advance of a new generation, and the 
rise of now p^iides." 

The picture is a graphic one, and Lord Cockburii was famil- 
iar with the subject he was writing about. The things to 
be waited for were slowly coining, not alone in Scotland, but 
in England also; but many a weary step had to be taken, many 
a sacrifice made, before the people were to secure the goal of 
their desires — their own government; and the brunt of the 
struggle had to be lx)rne almost alone by England, until the 
Parliamentary Eeform Act of 1832 gave Scotland free move- 
ment. 

The existence of the Platform would have been almost oom- 
ph* tely forgotten at this time if it had not been for the occur- 
rence of a general election. That event woke it in its electoral 
i:)hase once more into life. 

**The peojde of England," wrote Jean Jacques Kousseau in 
Le Contrat Social, ** dt^eeive themselves, when they fancy they 
are fn»e; they are so, in fact, only during the interval between 
a dissolution of one Parliament and the election of another; 
for so soon as a new one is elected, they are again in chains, 
and lose all their virtue as \ people. And thus, by the use 
they make of their few moments of liberty, they deserve to 
lose it." 1 

( >ne of these " few moments of libert}'," shortened down from 
forty to fifteen daj-s, came in 1802, Parliament being dissolved 
on the 20th of June. Possibly the fact that the voice of pub- 
lic opinion had been silenced made people keener about the 
elections, for there was an evident growth of political interest 
com])ared with r(»cent years. The numl)er of contests was 
hu-ger than on any previous occasion, except 1784, and al- 
thougli they had little or no effect so far as party strength was 
concerned, they were very useful in reminding the people 
of tlie existence of the Platform, and familiarising them 
with it. 

There were contests in six English counties, in two Welsh 
counties, and in sixty-two boroughs.^ In Scotland the demo- 
cratic; inten^st showed itself more alive and active than had 

^ Book III. chap. xv. 

2 Thr Rfi/iftrr of ParUamniUmj Contacted EUctioitft by II. S. Smith. 
Ia>ii(1uii, 1M2. 
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been known for many years past.^ In England political feel- 
ing wakened up. *' The attention of the country is totally occu- 
j)ied with the elections," wrote Cobbett in his Political Register 
in July ; " several of which are carried on with great warmth " 
— a fact readily to be believed when we hear ^ that **the rioting 
(hiring the election at Northampton lasted six days, and one 
of the candidates had to fly for his life," and that at Evesham 
*' the whole of the last week was signalised by broken heads 
and bloody noses."' 

According to Cobbett,* who at this early period of his polit- 
ical life was a Conservative, " The dissolution of Parliament 
luus already furnished some of the seditious with an opportu- 
nity of venting their malice against the Government. . . . 
The people have been told, in two factious Addresses in par- 
ticular, that they are not represented in the House of Commons, 
and tliat until it be reformed it is in vain for them to hope for 
any good from that quarter." 

Fox, who for nearly twenty-two years had represented West- 
minster, again stood for his old constituency, though he told 
his constituents he had for some 3'ears utterly despaired of 
rendering any useful service to them. The occasion is memo- 
rabh^ for the clear declaration he made of his political creed. 
He said in one of his speeches* to the electors: "My princi- 
j)les are short; they are the principles of the Constitution of 
Great I'ritain, as they have always been understood by the 
most enlightened patriots of this country. I can state them in 
two sentences. They are these — that in theory the Sovereignty 
is in tlie peoj>le, and that in practice all the constituted 
authorities ought to keep in mind the Sovereign under whom 
they hohl their i)Ower." 

Negatively also from this general election we learn some- 
thing of interest. Addington, the Prime Minister,* "visited 
his constituents at Devizes" and was re-elected, but no 

1 Lrtter from Dundas to Addington, »e6 Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. ii. 
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2 H.insanl. vol. xxxvi, p, 12-*?0. 

« S.-<' Thr Tiws, 7th July IHOiI. 

< Polidrnl Rdihtrr, IHTyj, vol. I. p. 79L 

^ S«M' Thr Tiinr]<, 7th .lulv 1S(>2. 

* See Li/t */ Lord JSidmouthf vol. ii. p. 71. 
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papers (at least none that I liave been able to find) make any 
mention of his making a speech. 

Evidently, therefore, Prime Ministers bad not yet come to 
think the Tlatform of any use or consequence to them. Some 
less exalted members of Parliament however did think the 
Phitform of use for election purposes, or to put it more accu- 
rately, some of the i)opular constituencies expected the candi- 
dates to address them, and the candidates had to fall in with 
the expecitations of the electors. Among the few populous 
constituencies of the pre-reform era was Yorkshire, and here 
Wilberforco was candidate again, and spoke. His speeches 
are an interesting example of the best class of election Plat- 
form oratory at this period. He was returned without a con- 
test, but he spoke Iwth on being proposed, and on being elected. 
The election was held at York, and there was a large assembly 
of freeholders. In the latter of his speeches he said : " The 
scene in which we are now present is indeed a magnificent 
s])ectacle. To see the freeholders of this great county assem- 
bled together, and freely choosing their own representatives 
in Parliament, is a sight in the highest degree gratifying and 
animating to those who know the real nature and the high 
value of true liberty. . . . Let those deluded men, whether 
of this or any other country, who have so far mistaken the 
real spirit of liberty as to confound it with anarchy, come 
hither and have their error corrected, and learn to know and 
admire that true image of constitutional freedom which is here 
exhibited." 

His other speech is more interesting as showing what he 
conceived to be the relationship between a representative and 
his constituents. He said : " We cannot exj>ect that even our 
constituents should approve of every particular of our conduct. 
They may indeed, and ought to require that their representa- 
tives should agree with them in the great princijdes of politi- 
cal conduct, and likewise in the general line to l)e pursued in 
any given conjuncture of affairs. But provided there be this 
gen<n'al agreement, they ouglit not too scrupulously to look for 
an exact coincidence in every individual vote, and on every 
j)articiilar ([uestion. I heartily rejoice to find that you approve 
of these princijdes. They send your memlx»r to Parliament, 
the free and liberal rej^resentative of a free people, and not 
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your shivo, fett^^red and sluu'kled — a charactcM* which I shouhl 
feel degrading, tlioiigh it were to he the slave even of the 
county of York itself. " ^ 

There is, already here, some slight modification of the more 
independent views put forward by Edmund lUirke which I 
have already (juoted. In later years the change will become 
ever nior«» and more marked. 

It would seem from these speeches tliat in the more popular 
constituencies a closer relationship was lx*coming recognised 
lietween mend)ers and thcdr constituents, and this view is con- 
firmed by a speech of Canning's in the following year.* On a 
motion relative to the conduct of Ministers he inveighed 
against them for having given expression, almost daily before 
Christmas ISOL*, to a belief in the continuance of peace, whilst 
their inti-rnal convictions were dinn-tly at variance with the 
assertions which thev made: and he exclaimed: "Should it 
be borne that mend)ers shcmld have In'en sent down among 
their constituents (as had happened at the Christmas recess) to 
spread falsehood and error throughout the country; and that 
the confiding country should have Ix^en misled into incorrect 
and groundless views and deluded into visionary hopes, only 
that it might fetd more seriously the blow of disappointment." 

An interesting statement bearing on the Platform at this 
general election is to Ik^ found in an entertaining tract entitled 
*' riiouLjhts on the lat^ General Election as demonstrative of 
the ProLcress of Jacobinism,-' by a certain John Bowles, a 
vehement Tory barrister. He said that, "During a contest at 
Lancaster in the (Jeneral Election of 1802, the Jacobinical 
ni(>b was ajhlnsscd bv a hultj, who told them that *the contest 
was between shoes and wooden ch)gs, l)etween fine shirts and 
coars(» ones, between the opul«*nt and the ]»oor, and that the 
pcoj»le wen* everything if they chose to assert their rights.' "■ 

'I'he election over, the Platform sank again into a state of 
cjuicscence. The suspension of the Hab(»as Corpus Act ceased, 
the Act against Seditious Meetings exi)ired, but the spirit of 
till' reformers lia«l been temj»orarily broken, and the Act 
against the Societies, which was still in force, effectually held 

1 Col.lwtt's P>,J:iirnl Rt'ifistrr, 1S02. p. 1017. 

- Piirliiiiiit ntiirt/ Jirhnfts, vol. xxxvi. ISiVt, p, 15<jt». 

3 •* Thou^'hts (»n the lute Geueral Election," etc., by Jolin Bowles, p. 63. 
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the more extreme or desi)erate class of men in elieck. The 
beginning of the nineteenth century, however, was not a time 
when internal constitutional reforms could be considered. 
The brief interlude of peace had come only too quickly to an 
end, and Great l>ritain was once more plunged into a war for 
her very existence as a nation. In a life-and-death struggle 
every other consideration has to be subordinated; the great 
bulk of the ])eople of Kngland felt that it had to be so; and, 
therefore, during the long years that the war lasted, the 
history of the rhitform lay mainly in the contests of Parlia- 
mentary elections, and in the ocirasional outbursts of opinion 
uj)on some event of the day, of sutrh a character as to impel the 
people to indignant remonstrant speech. 

The sessions of ISOo and of 1804 were entirely taken np 
with the discussion of the measures rendered necessary by the 
war — \'olunteer IJills, Additional F(m;e Bills, Foreign Troops 
Enlistment Bills. No meeting worth re])orting appears to 
have been held in the countrv. Xo Petition worth mention- 
ing api)ears to hav(» bet^i j)resented to l*arliament. Public 
attention was absorbed in the dread c>f invasion, which ap])eared 
imminent, and in jireparatiim to meet it. 

The (nily break in tlie silent^e of the Platform during these 
years was a contested eh»etion which took jihu^e in the county 
of Middlesex in Julv 1S()4. A detailed account of it shows 

« 

the i)art which the Platform could take on such rare occasions. 
The illustration is an extreme one, because the contest was for 
the representation of a county then one of the most populous 
and popular constituencies in tlie kingdom; it extended over 
the full legal j)eriod then allowed for an election, and the 
electorate was on<» of the most enlightened, civilised, and 
advanced in the countrv. A vacancv had occurred in the 
rej)resentation of the county, and the seat was contested by 
Sir Francis Burdett and a Mr. Main waring, the former being 
tlie ])0]mlar candi(Uite.^ 

Karlv on Mondav mornin<;, the *Jlk\ of Julv, Sir F. Burdett 
drove out to 7>rentford from Lon(h>n, with bands and banners 
and scvt»n outriders, and a i»rocession of vehicles following 
him; and soon after Mr. ^Mainwaring arrived in a chariot and 

1 For tln» dftailtMl iUM'ount of tlii** oU'ctioii, with reiwrts of speeches, 
CoblK'tt's Vulitiml JitijigOr for 1804, vol. vi. p. 257. 
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six, with i>ostilions in scarlet liver}'. The space in front of 
the hustings was crowded. At half-i>ast ten the sheriffs pro- 
ceeded to the business of the day. The reading of the writs 
and the usual ])reliniinary formalities being gone through, Mr. 
r. Moore, M.P., m«ule a sj)eech, proposing Sir F. Burdett, and 
Mr. Knight seconded the nomination. Sir W. Curtis began a 
speech, but there was " such a degree of hissing" that the 
slieriff had to intercede for a hearing for him, which being 
secured, he again came forward, and projwsed Mr. Mainwar- 
ing, and Colonel AVood seconded the nomination. 

Being thus proiK)sed, Sir F. Burdett rose to speak. He 
was received with acclamation, and made a regular election- 
eering speech. Mr. Mainwaring followed, but after some 
sentences the hissing Ix^came so loud he had to stop. The 
two candi<latcs were then fornuilly proposed by the sheriffs, a 
show of hands taken, and a ])oll demanded. The poll at once 
commenced, and was continued till live o'clock, when the 
sheriffs declared the numl)ers to \ye for Sir F. Burdett, 611; 
for Mr. Mainwaring, 51*8. Sir F. Bunlett then made a 
s^x^ech. Mr. Mainwaring tried to do the same, but the people 
would not hear him. Tlie ])oll was then adjourned. At ten 
o'clock the next day the j)oll was reopened. When it closed 
in the evt»ning Sir F. Burdett had 972 votes, Mainwaring 927. 
Again did Sir V. Burdett deliver a speech; again did Mr. 
Mainwaring attempt to address the electors; but after a 
variety of efforts the tunnilt of the populace was so very gpreat 
that he pointed several times to the numbers on the poll board 
and retired from the hustings. 

The third day Mr. Mainwaring was one vote ahead. It 
would b(> teilious to go through the proceedings day by day. 
Every evening, at the close of the jwll. Sir F. Burdett made a 
si)eecli; every day Mr. Mainwaring attempted to do so too. 
The fourth day varied somewhat, inasmuch, as after the close 
of the j)oll for the day. Sir F. Burdett dined at a tavern with 
some IMH) of his friends, where his health was drunk with three 
times three — "the warm friend of humanity, the indignant 
resister of c^ppression, and the steady assertor of his country's 
rights." On the seventh day the evening was spent in the 
same way. Still Mr. Mainwaring kept slightly ahead. On 
the eighth day he was G4 votes ahead. Each day he tried to 
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speak, ejicli day lie had Ihh^ii n»fused a hearing. On this day 
he tried again, ** but the voice of a Stentor, or the eloquence 
of a Demosthenes would have vainly attempted to make any 
impression." Ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteentl^ 
fourteenth day, still the same; one wonders at any human 
endurance holding out. On the fifteenth day tlie poll closed. 
Owing to some disputed votes the declaration of the i)oll was 
not given that night. Sir F. Burdett made a final speech, 
and was escorted to London by a cavalcade and bands, not 
reaching his house till eleven o'clock at night. The next day 
he was again biu'k at Brentford, and the i)oll was declared for 
Mr. Mainwaring, 2828; for Sir F. Burdett, 2823— majority 
for Main waring, 5. When the business of the hustings was 
declared to l)e finally at an end, Mr. Mainwaring was conveyed 
under protection of the police to the house of a friend. 

A i)olitical revel such as this, where, for nearly three weeks, 
the county town was kei)t in a whirl of excitement and agita- 
tion, and was the centre of the political passions and hopes of 
the county, where day after day the electors had the opjxjr- 
tunity of hearing political speeches from the Platform, of 
learning at least something on the subject of politics, and of 
feeling that the powt*r actually rested with them of deciding 
which of the competitors was to represent them in Parliament 
— an episode su<'h as this could not but quicken ]K)litical life, 
and awaken jxditical enthusiasm, which, as years went on, 
would gather force and volume. 

How long the Platform might have remained quiescent, ex- 
cept for occasional electoral struggles, it is impossible to say. 
The susi)ici(>n of Jacobinism, and the taint of sedition, which 
its foes had succeeded in fixing on it, might i)0ssibly have kept 
it in abeyance for a prolonged period. In the temper, and 
tone, and circumstances of the times many years might have 
elapsed l>efore it again became an active force. Suddenly, 
however, an event occurred which woke it into life and action. 
A series of j)eculations of ])ublic funds was brought to light, 
and the ])erson incriminated was no petty officer of the public 
service, but a Cabinet Minister, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ral tv and Treasurer of the Navv — Lord ^Melville, he who had 
been the well-known Henry Dundas. Two or three other 
officials of the Department were also inculpated with him. 
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Tlie disclosure was all the more striking, inasmuch, as Lord 
Melville had spent his whole life in j)olitics. He was a close 
friend of ]*itt, next to Vitt was the most able and experienced 
nienil>er of Pitt's ('abinet, was possessed of great influence, 
and enjoyed a large amount of public contidem^e. 

A Commission had lx»en appointed in 1803 by an Act of 
l*arliament to inquire and examine into any irregularities, 
frauds, or abuses, in the a<lministration of the naval depart- 
ments. In tlieir tenth Reix)rt, which was made in 1805, the 
Commissioners drew attention to the fact that large sums of 
the public money which had i)assed through Lord Melville's 
hands, and the hands of two or three other officials of the 
Department were utterly unaccounted for, and of which they 
could get no account from him. 

Lord Melville's replies to the Commissioners when ques- 
tiontMl were not tliose of an innocent man. He endeavoured 
to defend himself on the plea that he could not disclose con- 
tidential communications of Government, then that he had 
burnt the papers — which would have decided his guilt or 
innoeenee, — then that he had lost his recollection of the whole 
affair, though it had so recently occurred. 

The matter was brought before the House of Commons by 
^fr. Wliitbread on the 8th April, who charged Lord Melville 
first with having apjjlied the money of the public to other uses 
than tliose of tlie naval departmment, in contempt of an Act 
of Parliament, and in gross violation of his duty; and secondly, 
witli conniving at a system of peculation in an individual for 
whose conduct in the use of the public money he was deeply 
res]K)nsibh»; and thirdly, with his having himself been a par- 
tiei]>ntor in such i)eculation.^ 

Whitbrea<l said: *' A wound had been inflicted on the very 
existmct* of tht» country, which it was the duty of every mem- 
lx»r of the House to see checked and punished." 

Tlie (rovernment did their lK»st to break the force of this 
indictment, and to mitigate the heinousness of the offence, and 
Pitt moved **tlje ]>revious question," and then that the Rejwrt 
of the Commissioners should Ik? referred to a Select Coni- 
mitt<'e, to examine the matter thereof, and report the same to 
the House. 

^ Purliinntntan/ Dehntof, vol. !v. p. 255. 
VOL. I U 
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On the division, 21() voted for Mr. AVliitbread's first resolu- 
tion, and -1<> lor the Govornniont proposal. The Speaker gave 
his easting vote in favour of Mr. AVhitbread's motion, thereby 
making a majority of one».* 

Several resolutions on the subject were then adopted by the 
House of Commons, the princijial one being: "That the Right 
Hon. Lord Viseount ^r<*lville having been privy to, and con- 
nived at the withdrawing from the l^ank of England, for pur- 
poses of private interest or emolument, sums issued to him as 
Treasurer of the Xavy, and plaeed to his account in the Bank, 
according to the provisions of the 25 Geo. III., cap. 31, has 
l>een guilty of a gross violation of the law, and a high breach 
of duty." 

Two davs later, and before an Address could be moved to 
the King for his removal from oiiic^e, he resigned his appoint- 
ment as First Lord of the Admiraltv. 

The shock to the public mind was great. 

Here, at first sight, was proof of what year after year the 
Platform had been alleging against successive (Jovernments 
— an enormous malversation of public funds and wholesale 
corruption. Here was conclusive evidence of the necessity of 
Pari iamentarv reform . 

ft' 

Tlie Platform had not, indeed, waited even for Parlia- 
mentary action, for shortly after the ])ublication of the tenth 
Keport of the Commissioners, a requisition was made to the 
Lonl Mayor of London for a meeting of the Common Hall, 
*' to consider th(» flagrant abuses in the management and ex- 
penditure of the public mon<'y; for instnicting the representa- 
tives of the ('"ity in Parlianu^nt strenuously to jiromote all 
incpiiry for the said abust^s, and to vote for the rtMuoval from 
the jmblic service of all ptM'sons imjilicated in them." 

r>ef()re the meeting was hehl, howev<'r, action had been taken 
in tlie House of Commons, and when the meeting came off on 
the ISth April, the House of Commons was warmly praised. 

Waithman said: " It is a mattrr of sincere satisfaction that 
the House (»f Commons lias vindicated our rights; that they 
have, indeed, shown themselves the true rej)resentatives of the 
country; that tliey liave increased our conlidence in them as 
the guardians aliki* of our projMTty and <Mir liberties.''* 

1 PiirluimnUanj Ih-hatis, vol. iv. p. '.V2(i. - M'tnilng Chnmirle, 19th April. 
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Kesolutioiis were passed, and an Address to the King 
adujited. 

South walk, Westminster, Middlesex, all held meetings, at 
all of which there rang from the Platform condemnation of 
th(» conduct now hnjught to light. The meeting of the free- 
holders of Middlesex wius ** the most numerous meeting we ever 
saw. It breathed a spirit of manly firmness and indignation 
at the flagrant and atrocious conduct of Ministers which for 
many years we ha ye not been accustomed to see at any meet- 
ing of th(» peoph*." ^ The speech of a Mr. Tuifnell aifords a 
good summary of the ideas of the Platform on the subject. 
He said: ** It is proyed tliat the public money has been con- 
yerted to corruj)t j)urj>oses by one of the most resjKmsible and 
most confidential memlx'rs of his Majesty's Cabinet. It is 
proyed that a system of fraud and peculation has, for a period 
of alx)ye sixteen years, Ih'cu carried on in one of the most 
important and ex|M*nsiye dej^artments of Government under 
the immediate control of Lord Melville, and that it lias l)een 
committed in direct violation of an Act of Parliament — an Act 
wljich had been introduced and framed by himself. . . . 
Shall it 1h» endured that at a period when we are arrived 
almost at the extreme limits of possible taxation — when we 
are rcMluced to the necessity of taxing the very sources of 
existence — wlien we are compelled to lay heavy additional 
imi)f)sts on all the most essential articles of life, without which 
the poorest in the country cannot subsist? Shall it be en- 
dured that men holding the highest and most lucrative situa- 
tions in tlie country shall violate the most salutar}' Acts of the 
Legislature? Shall such men with impunity divert the public 
money from its j)rescrii)ed course to purposes of private emolu- 
ment or publi(i corruption? The House of Commons, by their 
decision, have dilTused general confidence and satisfaction, and 
have justly entitled tliemselves to the warmest gratitude of 
tlieir country. ... It remains for us to perform our duty, 
in exercising tin* right of the jx^ople to express our sentiments 
on all public measures." A Petiti(m asking for T^rd Mel- 
ville's ].unisliment, etc., was adopted, and for an inquiry into 
all nth<'r dej)artments of the Stiite. 

<>n the .'»d May the electors of Westminster held a meeting 

1 yiornimj Chronirlr, :fcl May. 
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in Palace Yard. Fox spoke at it. He urged further proceed- 
ings against Lord Melville. The only pledge they had against 
future abuses was the intiiction of exemplary vengeance. He 
called on the meeting not to flag in their exertions to have all 
this business sifted to the bottom, for if they were not true to 
themselves how could they expect their representatives to be 
anxious for tlie correlation of abuses. 

" The gentry, clergy, and freeholders " of Northumberland, 
r>erkshire, Cornwall, Hants, Essex, Surrey, Kent, and other 
counties, had their meetings, and sent Petitions to the House 
of Conuuons against Lord Melville. A system of economy 
also was urgently pressed. The House was reminded of the 
great and increasing necessity for its vigilant attention to the 
due application of the public money, and it was besought to 
persevere in the inquiries, and to bring all delinquents to 
condign and ex(»mplary punishment.* Evidently, though the 
country had been forced into quiescence, it had not been for 
ever silenced. Early in May 1805 Lord ^Melville's name was 
removed from the list of the Privy C-ouncil, and soon after a 
mutiim was carrit^l for his impeachment. The trial, which 
took i)lac(» in the House of Lords, did not come off until April 
in the following year, wlien the majority of the Lords found 
liim **Xot guilty," though on (me of the charges there was 
only a majority of 27 in favour of his innocence.* 

.Some light is thrown on tlie value of this acquittal by an 
entry in the diary of Charles Greville. 

*' If any proof were recpiisite of the mighty influence of 
party spirit, it would be found in a still stronger light in the 
State Trials in th(^ House of Lords. T have in ray mind tlie 
trial of Lord ^Melville. . . . Either by an extraordinary acci- 
dent, or by tli(» inthuMice of party spirit, we beheld all the 
pe<*rs on the ministerial side of the House declaring T^ord Mel- 
ville innocent, and all those of the Opposition pronouncing liim 
guiltv.^'« 

On the 23d January 180G William Pitt, the great Minister, 
passed away. 

Lord Grenvilh» became Prime ^linister in his stead, Fox 
Seeretarv of State for lH)reign Affairs, Orey First Lord of the 

1 Fi)r f<i|»it's <if tlH'S*' Petitions st'<? r«>b])ott's PoUthuJ Riufitftcr, vol. vii. 

- SI— 54, ami on anotlier 'M (S;;— 52). * See Gn-vilk', MmioirH, vol. i. p. 19. 
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Adminiltv, and Erskine Lord Chancellor. But even with 
tlies(» men in power — men who for years had stood in the front 
rank of reformers — little reform legislation was practicable. 

The issues at stake in the war were still so vital and absorb- 
ini; that tliere was little time or energy left to devote to home 
affairs. Within a short time Fox died. Before that sad event 
lKipj)en(Ml, however, one ]dedge was obtained from the House 
on the subject of tlie slave-trade, to which more detailed 
reference will jjresently be maile, and on the 24th October 1806 
l*arliament was dissolved. 

If we may judge by the number of contests, it would appear 
that there was some falling off in political activity, and there- 
fore in the scope for the Platform. There were contests in 
only 5 English counties, and in 40 boroughs, or a total of 51 
contests as against T.'i in 1802. But, even so, the stagnation 
of tlie political life of the people was broken. 

Cobbett,^ who by this time had Ix^come a strong reformer, 
and an advanced politician, has summed up admirably the 
advantages of a general election from the popular point of 
view. 

He wrote: **The reason for which I like a dissolution of 
Parliament is, tliat l)e the motive what it may from which it 
takes place, it is sure to make a little stir. It is sure to keep 
alive certain useful recollections. . . . Every dissolution 
gives rise to some one or more im[)ortant contests, as, for in- 
staiict*, in tlie pn^sent case the contests in Hants, Middlesex, 
and Westminster.''* 

'*ln Hampshire, on lK)th sides, the candidates appealed, in 
words at least, to the independence of the freeholders. They 
professed on both sides to be stniggling for the independence 
of the county. On the one side they made a merit of having 
served long in Parliament without obtaining places or i)en- 
sions; and, on the other side, one of the candidates actually 
resigned a jilace in order thereby to remove one objection 
against him." 

** Those who see in an election no other object than merely 
tliat of seating a memlnT in the House of Commons, will of 
course see no gorul that has l)een done by the dissolution in 
giving rise U} the contests in Middlesex and Westminster. 

1 Pnlitirnl R^'jisttr, lSn»>, vol. x. p. l«8. « Ibid. p. 990. 
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But will such persons, however much they may dispute the 
goody i)reteiKl to believe that the sixteen si)eeche8 of Sir F. 
lUirdett, promulgated as they have been through every public 
print in the whole kingdom, together with his several addresses, 
particularly the last, will they pretend that all these liave 
produced no effect? . . . Will they pretend that all the 
speeches, all the addresses, all the resolutions, all the nu- 
merous publications relative to the Westminster election, have 
had no effect upon the people? . . . 

"A dissolution of Tarliament is always, and always must 
be, a positive good; because it is sure to give rise to much dis- 
cussion upon the principles, and the conduct, private as well 
as public, of men aiming at posts of high trust. At the same 
time that it creates the subject of discussion, it enlarges, for a 
few days at least, the freedom of discussion ; and as free dis- 
cussion must necessarily tend to the establishment and the 
extension of truth, it must, by all those who prefer truth to 
falsehood, and knowledge to ignorance, bo regarded as a 
good. " 

There was another side to eh»ctions, however, and Cobbett's 
own exj)eriences are amusing, and give us an example of how 
little the Platform availed at some j)laces.* He went down to 
contest Honiton in Devonshire in ISOO, but after addressing 
the electors he withdrew. 

** When I went as a candidate to Honiton in the year 1806, 
I began by i)osting up a bill, having at the top of it this 
l)assage of Scripture: *Fire shall consume the tabernacles of 
bribery.' After this I addressed myself to the people of the 
place, telling them how wicked and detestable it was to take 
brilx^s. Most of the corrupt villains laughed in my face; but 
some of the women actiuilly cried out against mo as I went 
alon.u: the streets, as a man that had come to rob them of their 
blpssitifj. 

" The wliole of the inhabitants of the Iwrough, the whole of 
the ])ersons who return two memlMM's to Varliament, are bound 
toju't'ther in an indissoluble chain of venality. . . . One man 
told me that he and his wife had lived all their lives in the 
bonaigh, and had never before heard a word of truth from a 
candidate." 

1 Politiral Rvf/inter, vol. xlviii. p. .V¥). 
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The new Parliament met on the 15th DecemWr 18(>C, and 
one measure was promptly carried by it, which was a triumph 
for a cause in which the Platform had been largely utilised — 
this was the abolition of the slave-trade. 

It is in some cases diffirult to determine how far the Plat- 
form may rightly claim to have brought about a particular 
measure of reform. In the larger, more important agitations, 
there is no difficulty ; one sees at once that they were carried 
by the Platform, but in some of the less important agitations 
the point is not so clear, other agencies liaving been also used. 
After some accpiaintance with successive agitations in which 
the Phitform took part, one can easily trace a regular course 
of pr(K»edure. An abuse or grievance became felt, an associa- 
tion would hi} formed to obtain a reform, and essays, leaflets, 
pamphlets, articles in the Press, employed to enlighten and 
influence the public mind. Meetings would be held, and the 
l)ersuasive influence of the Platform pressed into ser\'ice. If 
the association counted amongst its members some members of 
Parliament, deUites in Parliament would be originated. The 
delates would be n»ported in and criticised by the Press, and 
public attention fuither directed to the subject; thus all these 
agencies or jiowers would act and react one upon another, 
until it seems unfair to attribute to any one of them the deci- 
sive influence in securing the reform. History, moreover, has 
usually l>een so written as to give the aspect that the struggle 
for ])articular reforms has been fought in Parliament. The 
progr«*ss of a cause was recorded in growing minorities and 
diminishing majorities there, the gradual change was ascribed 
to the speeches and views of members in Parliament, and the 
ultimate measure which secured the object of the agitation waa 
attributed to the wisdom of a particular Government. 

Th(» time was, when history was made by kings and Parlia- 
ment alone, and historians are to he excused for narrowing 
tlit'ir records lU'Cordingly. Now, however, a nation's life lies 
in other thinjjs than these; far wider interests and fields have 
<levelo]>ed themselves, and claim equality if not priority; a 
truer appreciation of the principles of history prevails, and 
piercing the veil of Parliamentary action, the fonres lying 
lx»hind it — the vital forces of the life of the nation — are sought 
out and describ(»d. 
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The question of the Slave Trade had in one way or another 
been before Parliament for twenty years. It was started in 
1787, when *' a meeting of several humane men " was held in 
London, who formed themselves into a Committee or Associa- 
tion to raise funds and collect the information necessary for 
procuring the abolition of the trade in African slaves.^ 

l^y their means many publications were circulated, and a 
general knowledge of the horrors of the traile extensively 
diffused; they became a central body, from which emanated 
many similar societies in the chief towns, and they urged the 
people to petition for abolition, and even to forbear the use of 
colonial productions till it could be obtained. 

Writing in February 1788 Wilberforce says, referring to the 
slave trade: **lt is highly desirable that the public voice 
should be exerted in our support as loudly and as universally 
as j)Ossible. Many places and some cpunties have already 
determined to petition to Parliament, and I should be sorry 
that our little kingdom should be backward in its endeavours 
to rescue our fellow-creatures from misery, and relieve our 
national character from tlie foulest dishonour. I am per- 
suaded that if a beginning is made, the work will go on with 
spirit. Tliere is no need of a county meeting, but district 
meetings might be held in different parts of the county, and 
tlie rest be effected by public advertisements." 

By about 1792 numerous public meetings on the question 
were taking place, and Petitions were sent by them to Parlia- 
ment. *H>f the enthusiasm of the nation at this time," wrote 
Clarkson, pardonably enthusiastic himself, "none can form an 
opinion but they wlio witnessed it. . . . Great pains were 
taken by interested persons in many places to prevent public 
meetings; but no efforts could avail. The current ran with 
such strength and rapidity that it was impossible to stem it." * 

The (question had many warm advocates in Parliament, fore- 
most among them being Wilberforce, to whom the main honour 
of this great philanthropic measure is due, and at different 
times it was sup])orted by the leaders on l)oth sides. It was^ 
however, left very much to the fortune of desultory debate in 
Parliament, and to the influence of the popular cry out of 

^ See History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by Thomas Clarkson, 
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doors. Now at last, with a Whig Government in office. Fox, 
Secretary of State, who for sixteen or seventeen years of his 
life had strenuously supported Wilberforce in this matter, 
took the subject warmly up, and at his instigation a resolution 
wtxs adopted by the House of Commons, pledging itself at the 
very earliest opportunity to pass a measure abolishing the 
trade. 

*' If he had passed that measure/' said Fox, ''he would feel 
that he could retire from public life with comfort and con- 
scious satisfac^tion that he had done his duty"* — ^prophetic 
words, for before Parliament met again he had passed away. 
His colleagues, how^ever, gave effect to his wish, and to the 
jdedge of the House of Commons, that it would take the 
earliest opiK)rtunity of considering the question; and when 
the new Tarliament met on the 15th of December, one of tlie 
iirst measures proposed was the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
It was introduced in the House of Lords and carried there. 
In the House of Commons it was carried by triumphant majori- 
ties through every stage of its progress, and it received the 
royal assent on the 25th March 1807; only just in time, for 
half an hour later there was a change of Government, and the 
measure w^ould certainly have been delayed, possibly dropped 
for years. It was a great and glorious triumph for public opin- 
ion, and in the formation of that public opinion the Platform, 
though not so obtrusive as at other times, had played an 
important, useful, and convincing part. 

As to the share taken by Parliament in this great reform^ 
we have the very discriminating view of a contemporary writer 
in the Edinburgh Review. He wrote: ''The measure has, no 
doubt, been carried through by the enlightened zeal of the late 
Ministry. But there are predisposing causes to which the 
ultimate result must be ascribed. This is not, we apprehend, 
one of the oases where the wisdom of Government has gone 
V)efore the voic« of the people, where great statesmen, out- 
stripping thoir age, have introduced changes, barely acqui- 
esced in for the present, and justly appreciated only by after- 
tiinos. Tlio sense of the nation has pressed the abolition upon 
our rulers. Parliament has complied with the general feel- 
ing, after the eyes of all men were opened, and their voices 

^ ParUamentary DthaUM^ 1808^ toL tU. p. 880l 
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lift«Ml up aj,Minst the coinbiiied impolicy and injustice of the 
shivt!-tra(U*/' ^ 

Wc must return, however, to more general events. The 
Wliij^ Ministry, before tlie royal assent was given to this Bill, 
ran full tilt on the rock on which Titt hjid foundered in 18(H 
— namely, on that of concessions to the Roman Catholics. The 
Kinj; summarily dismissed them, and in April the Duke of Port- 
land was nuule Prime Minister, with Perceval as Chancellor of 
the Kxchequer, and Canning as Foreign Secretary. Naturally 
enough, in order to strengtlien themselves, they were anxious 
to get a House of Commons elected on the new issues caused 
by tlie fiasco of the Whigs, and, being determined to take ad- 
vantage of the *• No Popery " cry which had been most indus- 
triously excited throughout the country. Parliament was 
dissolved on 27th of April, — his Majesty "being anxious to 
recur to tlie sense of his ])eople, while the events which have 
rec(»ntly taken phice are fresh in their recollection."* 

Thus, within the brief ]x^riod of six months, the unprece- 
dented thing was seen of two general eleittions — or three gen- 
eral elections in five years — enough almost one would have 
tliouglit to liave satisfied the advocates of *' Annual Parlia- 
nn'nts;" but annual Parliaments without an extt»nsion of the 
francliist* would have l)een no help towards a better state of 
things. 

In many constituencies this appeal to the people was of a 
s]»eeially duluous sort, for the newspapers of the time were full 
of advertisements for or of seats. 

*' A l>orougli. A g<Mitleman of fortune and respectability 
will hear of one by immediately applying to."* 



*'Seat in a Certain Assembly. Any gentleman having the 
dis]M>sal of a Close One may apply to, etc. etc.''* 

''Dissolution, Any gentleman who has it in his power to 
S(*eun» Interest for a Seat in a certain Assembly will address a 
line without delav, etc. etc."^ 

ft 

1 Etfiiihiinfh /?« ririr, vol. x. p. 205. 1S»)7. 
' Parlhtinritttirtt Pi fmtrs, vol. ix. p. 552. 

* yfonu'inf /^»^^ 1st May ls*>7. 

* Ibitl. 2d May 1S07. - Ibhl. «th May 1807. 
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In such places the Platform was not likely to be had recourse 
to, or to be of more effect than Cobbett's experiences at Honi- 
ton. Although a general election had taken place only six 
months previously, the political energies of the constituencies 
were not exhausted, and there were contests in 9 counties in 
England, and 51 boroughs, or a total of 60, as against 51 in 
1800. One at least was vigorous enough, for in Sussex oc- 
curred '' the most furious contest that ever took place in the 
county.'* ' . . . The vot«s of one of the members in favour of 
the slave-trade having given great offence to a large number of 
the freeholders, especially to the dissenters. . . . For fifteen 
days the greatest exertions were made by the friends of both 
parties." At length, on the last day, the popular candidate 
was beaten by a small majority. 

The a])peal to the people, or rather to the very limited num* 
iK^r of electors who, in the King's phraseology, constituted 
'* his i>eople," resulted in a majority for the new Ministiy, and 
the Tories were once more placed in authority with an enor- 
mous majority.* For the following twenty-three years, unin* 
terru])ted by a single break, that autocratic party held the 
reins of {)ower, and the Government of the country was in the 
hands of the men who most hated and dreaded the Platform* 
No wonder then that the efforts of the people to make the Plat- 
form a i)ower in the State were discouraged and checked in 
every possible way, and on every possible occasion. For that 
prolonged {H'riod the people had to continue the fight for free- 
dom of si)eech, and freedom of meeting, and for a better and 
more equitable system of Government; the years were years of 
prokition, the struggle a long course of severe discipline; but 
the triumph wlieu it came, as it ultimately did, was all the 
greater and more complete, and was worUi the labour^ and 
trials, and sufferings which had been endured. 

Tlie new Parliament met on the 22d of June 1807. 

It is somewhat remarkable that with the growing intelli- 
g(Mire and education of the people, and the expiration of the 
most restrictive portion of the prohibitive laws, public meet- 

1 The Parliamentary HUtorf of the Coiffily ^ Smmx, p. S, bj W. IX 
Co<iiK'r. 

> On the first fn'eat trial of ttrengtb the GoTemmenl had 980 ta p port M S 

against 155 opponents. 
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ings hud not already boon more numerous. The explanation is 
to be found partly in the feeling of hopelessness resulting from 
previous disa[>pointments, partly in the absorption of tlie 
country in the war, and i)artly in the want of leaders. An- 
other reason is also given by Lord Stanhope in a letter to 
Major Cartwright written in 180.5.^ "1 have seen too much 
not to be tlioroughly sick of the old dull road of meetings of 
freoliolders convened by the aristocracy," — a letter which 
clearlv showed the disinclination of some of the leaders to 
attenii)t a revival of county meetings. Fox, "the man of the 
peoph*/' was no longer alive to inspire them, and no great 
popular header hiul arisen who could at all supply the place 
he had held. A change, however, was about to tiike place. 

The discreditable transactions in which Lord Melville was 
concerned had awakened the Platform into life; the elections 
of 18()() and 1807 gave it additional impulse, and other events 
soon follower! to quicken its atUMition and give it occupation. 

Hence, from this time on, we find the practice of holding 
me(»tings luring revived, and of recourse being had to the Plat- 
form for the expression of opinions on the various events of 
the day. It is noticeable that the scope of tlie meetings thus 
reviving, or, in other words, the subjtujts treated of at them, 
assuiiKMl a wi(h^r range than over Vn^fore, showing clearly how 
far more keenly the i)eo])le were becoming interested in politi- 
cal events, and liow far more closely and jealously they 
watchtnl the acts of the (iovernment. The old subject of Par- 
liamentary ref(»rm once more broke in on the public ear. On 
the JOth »Inly 1S07 a meeting of freemen and freeholders was 
lield at Ihistol in favour of inquiring into the present state of 
tlie elective franchise, and Henry Hunt,*'* now beginning his 
political career, was in the chair; but the meeting was little 
more tlian a reminder that the subject was still there, and still 
to be settled, and no other jdaces followed Ih'isttjl's example. 

Earlv in 1S08 more uri^cnit and formidable incentives to 
public meetings began to show themselves — want and distress. 
Tlie feartiil cost of the never-ending war, but alM)ve all, the 
high j)rices of food, injuricmsly afftM-ted nearly every class, but 

1 Soo JJfr of Mnjnr Curfirrhfftf^ i,y liis iiifco, v«»l. i. p. .'J27. 

2 Sit M( ini'irH of Ut nrif Hunt, by himself, vol. ii. p. 275; see alst) Cob1>ett*a 
Pitlithiil Rdjintvr^ vol. xii. j). 210, 
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fell witli direst and most calamitous effect on the poorer 
classes. Those at ]>oltou in their distress met and adopted a 
Petition which was j)resented to Parliament, setting forth that 
the petitioners were suffering " great privations on account of 
the depressed state of manufactures " ^ that the wages of lal)Our 
were reduced, that thousands were in the most extreme dis- 
tress, that numbers were in absolute want of the necessaries of 
life; that they were of opinion that the continuance of the war 
was the cause of tln»ir sufferings, and they prayed for peace. 
Other jdaces followed the example; numerous meetings were 
held, and numerous Petitions signed. 

In Manchester the liardsliips of the times led to a contest 
between the weavers and their employers regarding wages, 
and meetings were held on the 1^4th and 2r)th May in St. 
(reori^e's P'ields to promote a Bill for fixing a minimum rate 
of wages. The nu*etings ** awakened the apprehensions of the 
autliorities of the town," and on the lattt^r day the Riot Act 
wiis read, tln^ military were ordered to disperse the meeting, 
one Weaver was killed, and several wounded. It was a pitia- 
ble scene, not one for which the riatform was resi>onsible, 
rather one for which the absence of the Platform was ac- 
countalde, for the guides and instructors of the i)eople were 
gone. 

** Where were the men," says Prentice in his History of 
M(t}irh(>sior, '* who could have reasoned with the weavers on 
the causes of their distress and the remedies which tliey ought 
to have demandeil? Some were frighU»ned out of the field by 
the jM-osecutions of 17*.>4; some, shocked by the atrocities per- 
])et rated during the French Kevolution, had lost their sym- 
pathies with the nuiltitude, and regarded a movement for 
increased wages as the precursor of a demand for democratic 
government, and many had sunk into a hopeless and selfish 
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In the following year other events gave a considerable 
inijMtus to the ex}»ression of ])ublic feelings, case after case 
coming to light of shameful misconduct on the ])art of some 
of the very highest officials of the State, and triumphantly 

^ Ptirliow ntanj Drhnttf, vol. x. p. 002, 22d Febmary lfl08. 
2 //i.sti>rl'iil Skrtchrs ami Ptrnowtl ReroUertionA of Manchester, hj ArvhU 
h.iM Pr«'iitir«', p. ;i.>. 
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justifying chiirges wliioh hitherto had been indignantly denied 
as the mali(;ious fabrications of Jacobinical revolutionists. 

The first disclosure concerned no less a personage than the 
I^uke of York, the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and a 
son of the King. Again was the House of Commons the 
scene of a sensational indictment. On the 27th of January 
Colonel Wardle of tlie Alilitia brought before it a series of 
aUcgations against the l)uke of York, directly charging liim 
with c()rrui)tion in the ai)j)ointment to Commissions in the 
Army, in tlie regulation of exchanges, and in the filling up of 
vacancies, and he declared that unless the system of corrup- 
tion whit'h had so k)ng prevailed in the military department 
shouhl be done away with, this country might fall an easy 
l)rey to tlie enemy. ^ The scandal was heightened by the fact 
that the other person involved in the charge was the mistress 
of the Duke, a cert^iin Mrs. (Marke, the Duke himself being a 
married man. The (iovernment, for once unable to meet the 
charge with mere denial, was comiKdh»d to recognise the 
necessity of the allegations being inquired into fully, and 
the inquiry was undertaken by a Committee of the whole 
House of Commcms. 

Tli(^ inquiry lasted seven weeks, and the attention of the 
l)u])lic was riveted on the proceedings in the House. At the 
end c»f that time the House ])assed a resolution by 3<U votes to 
!-.*>, or ])V a majority of 241, that there was no ground for 
tlie charges made against the Duke in the execution of liis 
otlieial duties as Commander-in-Cliicf; '-^ but two days after 
tliis tlie Duke resigned his office, and the House, with a coii- 
tradictoriness, strangely at variance with its i^revious resolu- 
tion, passed one that, in C()iise(pien(*e of this resignation, the 
House did not think it necessarv to i>roceed anv further into 
the conduct of liis royal Highness, as far as tliat evidence 
related to liini. 

Scarcely was the inquiry over Ix^foro the riatform seized 
on the case, aiul meeting after meeting was lield throughout 
the country a])proving of Colonel Wardle's action, condemn- 
ing the .Ministry, and, in somt! instances, asking for Parlia- 
ni'Mitary n-rnnu.* At Westminster lO.OOO persons met and 

1 PorIhnnrutiii't/ Ih fnif, s. lS(»!i, vol. xii. j). 17l», vW. - Ihhl. vol. xiil. p. G3t>. 
^ An a(*('ouiit of many of tlu'so n»«M'tin;:s is ;;ivfii in Col»l>ett'8 Political 
Riij'mtir for 1KW», vol. xv. 
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l)asso(l resolutions. They declared that they had long been 
a wan* of the existence of scanchilous and corrupt i)ractiees in 
various departments of the Stiite, and thixt the fact had now 
Ikm'u made manifest to every j)art of the United Kingdom. 

They thanked Colonel Wardle, and expressed the hope that 
the discoveries made ought to animate the people to prosecute 
inquiry and reform in all the departments of the State. 

The Liverymen of London, in meeting assembled, declared 
that it had lately been proved that abuses of a most corrupt 
nature and ruinous tendency have existed, and still exist, in 
various ])ranches of the administration of public affairs. 

The freeholders of Middlesex met; Hertfordshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Cornwall, Wilts, Herefordshire, Hampshire, and 
several other counties, had county meetings; 5(X)0 persons 
met at Shetheld, and large numl)ers at other cities and towns. 
The meeting of Wiltshire was **the first public meeting which, 
within the memory of man, wiis ever held in the county for 
any other ])urpose but that of an election.**^ 

The meeting of irami)shire was attended by some 1800 to 
20(M) persons, and consisted chiefly of the principal tradesmen 
and veonianrv of the countv. 

** We saw none of that rabble,'' wrote Cobbett, "that follow 
the heels of an election candidate for the sake of a little dirty 
drink; we heard no senseless bawling on the one side or the 
other; no scjuads of hirelings to hiss or to applaud." It was 
**aii assembly of sober, intelligent men of proi)erty — a fair 
representation of the sense and the integrity of the county."* 

Such an awakening of the country, such an instantaneous 
;i|>pcal to the Platform, had never yet l)een witnessed. How 
real that awakening was can l>e judged fnmi a letter by Cob- 
bett "to the Independent People of Hampshire," in which he 
saiil: "The reason whv vour voice has heretofore not been 
luard is this: that you had no inclinfition to attend at county 
meetings. The few who did attend saw that the object was 
merely a party one; that no good purj)Ose was answered by an 
attendance; that a set of res(dutions, read v cut and dry, were 
passed without o])])osition; that the audience consisted U()on 
one iM'casi(»n of the slaves of men in [)Ower; and ujion the next 

1 Hunt's }ftntoirf, vol. ii. [». .'llJH. 

'-* Cobbett'H I'olifind liiyiMvr, vol. xv. p. (>*4. 
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o(;casion of the slaves of men who wanted to get into power; 
that, in fact, you were only to give your voice for what one 
party or the other party sent down from London to be passed, 
and to be sent back again, as being the decision of the county 
of Hants, wlien it was no more the decision of the real people 
of tlie county than it was the decision of the inhabitants of 
the moon. No wonder that such meetings had fallen into 
contemj)t. The tratlesnien and yeomen of the county despised 
the imposture; and it did not occur to them to take the 
trouble of exposing it. 

" Kecent events — quite sufficient for the purpose indeed — 
have roused us. Tliey have brought us together from all 
parts of tlie county; made us acquainted with one another; 
produced an inten^hange of friendsliip; and do very fairly 
promise to nuike us formidable to any man, or set of men, who 
shall dare attempt again to consider us as men of straw.'' * 

I low considerable an event this revival of the Platfonn was 
is seen from an article of liis in the Political Register,* 

**The excellent disposition which luis been excited and 
called forth by the disclosures, is manifesting itself in every 
l^ai-t of the country, and this is the really valuable part of the 
thing. It is not the dismission of the Duke of York that any 
sensible man cares much al)out. It is the light, the blessed 
light that has Ixhmi let in upon a long lx»nighted niition, by 
the incpiiry tluit has taken pliu;e. . . . Even the provincial 
papers, so long the vehicles of dull repetition, of borrowed 
and insipid reiiection, have now assumed animation and mind, 
hav(» now begun to have the breath of life in tlieir nostrils, 
and to indicate the i)ossession of intelligent souls; ... at 
last the people have been roused, beyond the ]>ower of all the 
soporifics in the world, to a sense of the existence of a system 
of corruj)ti()n more* extensive than they could with reason 
have sup]K)sed to exist.*' 

Hot ui)on this discreditable disclosure followed some dis- 
creditable disclosures concerning Lord Castlereagh, the Secre- 
tary for War, who was charged with having placed at the 
dis])osal of liord (.'lancarty the nominaticm of a writership in 
India, for the jnirpose c»f enabling Lord Clancarty thereby to 

1 C:obl>etf8 Pofitirnl Rvijister, vol. x^^ p. <i74, May 1809. 
-J April 18011, p. 4ia. 
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prcK'ure a seat in the House of (Jommons.^ The matter was 
brouglit l)efore the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh 
acknowledged the transaction, but said he did not think any 
** turpitude " attached to it, and he disavowed an intention of 
influencing elections corruptly. 

Very little later another charge was brought against Lord 
Castlereagh, and this time Air. Terceval, the Chancellor of 
the Ex(rhe([uer, was involved.*'* The charge wjis that of selling 
a seat in the House of Commons. '*! affirm," said Mr. 
]Mad(x-ks, wlio brought the cliarge forward, "that Mr. Dick 
purchased a se^at in this House (at the cost of £50(K)) for the 
l)orough of Cashel, through the agency of the Hon. H. Welles- 
ley, who acted for and on behalf of the Treasury; that upon a 
recent question of the last imiwrtanee,- when Mr. Dick had 
determined to vote according to his conscience, the noble 
Lonl (Castlereagh) did intimate to that gentleman the neces- 
sity of either his voting with the (yovemment or resigning his 
seat; and that Mr. Dick, sooner than vote against principle! 
did make clioice of the latter alternative. To this transaction 
I charge the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Perceval) as 
being i>rivy, and having connived at it;" and he moved that 
the charge should l)e heard at the bar of the House. Both 
the Ministers cliarged i)ost{)oned their defence, but so anxious 
was the House to shield them that a vote was passed by 310 
to 85 refusing to take any a<;tion on the charge. Refuse the 
House might to sanction any investigation into particular 
allegations, but to conceal their general iniquities in these 
matters was iK^yond its i>ower, for the practice of buying and 
selling seats was notorious. 

**A lH)ld iK'titioner has told us," said Mr. Curwen in the 
House, '* 'that the seats are bought and sold in this House like 
the stalls in Smithtield; ' and I may remark that to this insult 
the Hrmse thought lit to submit in silence. . , . But, sir, if 
I needed any ])roof of the existence of these abuses, besides 
their notoriety, I might refer to the conduct of the Chancellor 
of the Exche(iuer (Perceval), witnessed by the whole House. 
In a Bill he has introdiiced to stop the sale of places, etc., he 
consented to accept a clause inflicting |)enaltie8 on the traffic 

1 2r>th April im\ Parliamentary Debate*, vol. xiv. p. 203. 

2 11th May 1H01», ihid. vol. xiv. p. 4HIJ. 
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of seats in this House. Here, sir, is an avowal of the exist- 
ence of the abuse. '' ^ 

And no less a person than the Speaker of the House, speak- 
ing in the Connnittee on a Bill introduced by Mr. Curwen, said: 
** The question now before us is no less than this — whetlier 
the seats in this House shall be henceforth publicly saleable? 
A proposition, at the sound of which our ancestors would have 
startled with indignation; but a practice, which in these days 
and within these walls, in utter oblivion of every former 
maxim and feeling of Parliament, has been avowed and justi- 
fied." -» 

The impression which all these disclosures created, follow- 
ing so quickly on each other, was very great, and men's minds 
were turned more than ever to the necessity of Parliamentary 
reform. It was evident that those in whose hands was the 
government of the country were taking better care of their 
own interests than those of the country. The disclosures 
shook the public confidence even in the most exalted public 
men, and th(»y intensified the desire for such changes as would 
render such malpractices imi>ossible. 

The revival of the Platform in the first decade of this cen- 
tury was due to the frauds, abuses, and corruption which had 
Ikmmi laid bare, and was a j protest, almost a revolt, against the 
misdeeds of the Government and its sheltering majority in 
Parliament. 

Xor was the action of the Platform alt()g(»ther without effect 
on the (iovernment. At any rate it stung them, as is evident 
from a i)etulaut speech of Canning, then Foreign Secretar}*, 
He said: *'The Utmse were told to take care hov.* they acted 
in contradiction of the sense of the people. Put how and 
wh(»re was the sense to be ascertained? Was it in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, or in those meetings which were 
held to canvass the conduct of that House? Were the House 
to listtMi only to those among them who came reeking from 
those meetings, and who would inculcate on the House the 
lessons which thev received and broujjrht from such a school? 
. . . With resjK'ct to the scheme which was hatching in 
thes(» meetings, no man could be in the dark. We had to 
guard against the machinations of dangerous demagogues, at 

1 4tli May lS0i>, ParUumvntary D*:hot»:s. vol. xix. p. .'ViT. « Ihid. p. 837. 
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It'iist when such meetings pr(\suiue(l to bring the conduct of 
that H()us(» to account, that House had an equal right to 
in(iuire into and animadvert upcm the tendency of their coii- 
(hict.'' He called upon the House **to make\i determined 
stand against the encroachments of the factious."' 

IVrceval also (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), on the 4th 
May, referred to speeches and resolutions out of doors, and 
complained of the attempt **To delude the public by state- 
ments mischievous, false, and fallacious, which were the true 
characteristics of Jacobinism, and to inflame the public mind 
with exagg(»rated j)ictures of abuse, and imaginary and 
impracticable ideas of reform. "^ 

** If any meml>er of that House, not venturing to make such 
delusive statements in his place, where they might be met and 
refuted, should think i)roper to repeat them in other places, 
it wouhl not l>e difhcult to appreciate the mischief that might 
be the result. The language held to the public in these places 
was, that the House of Commons was a sink of corruption, 
and that that House was the only place wherein the sense of 
the j)eople was treated with contempt." 

In the country too the subject of Parliamentary reform was 
evitlently what was uppermost in men's minds, as was appar- 
ent from the resolutions which were passed at the meetings in 
condemnation of the 1 )uke of York's conduct. As an example, 
the resolution passed at a county meeting at Bodmin in May 
may be (pioted. It was then resolved "that a reform in the 
representation of the j)eople in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment is the only effective corrective of existing abuses, and 
that the only security against future corruption will be the 
restoring to the i)eople that share of the elective franchise 
which the public good requires, and to which they are entitled 
by the i)rinciples of the l>ritish Constitution."' 

Sevrral i^enthinen *' who had a deej) interest in the numer- 
ous lH>roughs in the county" were present, but, notwithstand- 
ing their opjjosition, the resolution was carried by a majority 
of r)0 to 1. 

The Platform was given some further encouragement in 
this matter by the (piestion of Parliamentary reform being 

1 Pnrlinuo nttirti Drhatts, vol. xiv. p. r»'2-*t. ' Ibid. p. .T72. 

'J Colibetl's Pnlitiral Rtf/istrr, vol. xv. p. 825. 
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raised in Parliament itself. Early in May Mr. Curwen 
brought in a Bill with the view of checking bribery, and 
imposing penalties on the sale of seats in Parliament. The 
Bill did not interfere with or profess to disturb Parliamentary 
representation, but it dealt with the more discreditable prac- 
tices of Parliamentary elections, dragged them into the glare 
of day, and kept the i)ublic attention fixed on them for the 
greater part of the session. In his introductory speech Mr. 
Curwen gave a most valuable summary of the character of the 
meetings which had taken place in connection with the dis- 
creditable transactions in which the Duke of York had figured. 
He said: *'It is well worth our attention to examine how the 
meetings liave been composed, as well as the language in 
which their resolutions have been worded. It will be found 
that they have consisted of the respectable part of the com- 
munity — of men attached to the Constitution, firm supporters 
of the throne, not hostile to the administration of the right 
honourable gentleman, or friendly to those opi)Osed to him. 
In their expressions will be found nothing to justify alarm, 
excopt in the minds of those who profit by abuses. Invariably 
they point Jit these abuses, and at the defects in this House, 
as their source. 

" By timely reform you will turn the tide of popular feel- 
ing, and convert it into increased affection and attachment to 
the Constitution. It is true dignity to resist when right anil 
justice are on our side; but it is obstinacy and madness to 
identify our existence with abuses which we can neither deny 
nor defend." ^ 

The argument did not commend itself to all. 

!Mr. Windham opposed the Bill. " It had for many years 
l)oen his opinion tliat the House ought strenuously to oppose, 
as dan^'orous and mad, any projjosal for Parliamentary 
reform." 

The Government, however, were wiser, and under the stress 
of Platform agitation, took the lUll under their wing, but 
altered it considerablv, and then allowed it to Ix^come law. 

Before the close of the session the subject of the reform of 
Parliamentary representation was brought before Parliament 
by Sir Francis l^unlett, who offered to tlie House a plan of 

1 Huiisaril, vul. xiv. p. :i55, ISOJ. 
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reform, not, he said, for its " immediate adoption, bnt for its 
future consideration."^ But the House preferred another 
course not mentioned by Sir Francis Buidett — ^namely, its 
immediate rejection, and rejected it straight off. 

The growing irritation of the Gtovemment proves conclu- 
sively, I think, that public opinion, as expressed by the Plat- 
form, was becoming more powerful and making its pressure 
increasingly felt. In a debate which took place quite early 
in the following session^ (20th January) on a breach of 
privilege as to the form of publication of certain lists of how 
members had voted, one of the members, Mr. Ponsonby, had 
taken occasion to remark that '^ there was one thing which 
gave him great satisfaction by the debate, and that was the 
particular anxiety which was, at that time, manifested about 
the opinion of their constituents." The Prime Minister 
(Perceval;, with evident irritation, replied that ''He did not 
know what there was in the present state of a&irs that should 
make it matter of so much exultation to the right honourable 
gentleman, that members should be anxious about the opin- 
ions of their constituents, nor did he know why they should 
be more anxious on that subject at present than at other 
times." 

But their rising wrath and increasing yindictiyenese was 
shown still more in another matter which occurred about this 
time, and which was connected with that to them most detested 
of institutions, the Platform. There was in existenoe at this 
time a certain debating Society called ** The British Forum,'' 
of which Mr. John Gale Jones, who is already familiar to u% 
was president, a not very formidable or influential institu- 
tion.' It held its meetings in a room in Bedford Street^ Co- 
vent Garden, which was hired one evening in each week fay 
Jones and some three or four others, and the profits derived 
from the admission money were shared among them. ''Debat- 
ing Societies," says Place, "were at one time much more 
numerous and better attended, but they had been gradually 
falling into disrepute, and at this time none but this existed, 
and even here the attendance was by no means numerous,''^ 

1 Hansard, vol. xiv. p. 1041, ISth June. 

s See Parliamentary DebaiM, ISIO^ ToL XT. p. 216. 

s Ibid. vol. XT. p. 480. 
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sometimes only Jones and his friends.^ Public notices were 
usually issued of its proceedings. On a particular occasion a 
certain debate took place there, which was thus referred to in 
a public notice: "Last Monday, after an interesting discus- 
sion, it was unanimously decided that the enforcement of the 
Standing Orders, by shutting out strangers from the gallery 
of the House of Commons, ought to be censured as an insidi- 
ous and ill-timed attack upon the liberty of the Press, as 
tending to aggravate the discontents of the i)eople, and to 
render their representatives objects of jealous suspicion.*' 
And this subject being too interesting a one to drop, a further 
debate was fixed. The notice ran as follows : " Windham and 
Yorke. British Forum, 33 Bedford Street, Monday, 19th 
February. Question (for debat<*). Which was a greater out- 
rage on the public feeling — Mr. Yorke's enforcement of the 
standing order to exclude strangers from the House of Com- 
mons, or Mr. Windham \s recent attack ui)on the liberty of the 
Press? . . . The great anxiety manifested by the public at 
this critical period to become acquainted with the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, and to ascertain who were the 
authors and promoters of tlie late calamitous exi>edition to 
the Scheldt, together with the violent attacks made by Mr. 
Windham on the newsi)ai)er reporters (whom he represented 
as bankrui)ts, lottery office-keepers, footmen, and decayed 
tradesmen), have stirred up tlie ])ublic feeling, and excited 
universal attention. The present question is therefore brought 
forward as a comi)arativc inquiry, and may l>e justly expected 
to furnish a contested and interesting debate." 

Mr. Vorke (First Lord of the Admiralty) brought the sub- 
jeet under the notice of the House of Commons, and declared 
it was a gross violation of their i)rivileges,^ and the printer 
was ordered to atteml. He attended and gave up the name of 
the author of the phieard as John Gale Jones. 

*^J(mes," says Place, "was always a i>oor emaciated craz}*- 
looking creature, possessed of considerable talents, but as 

1 Plan'. MSS., 27,K50, p. l.W. 

- This sani<» Mr. Yorki*. soon after, hml a valuable sinecure given to him. 
On acroptiiii; it lie varatoii his soat, and at the end of tw»»nty years, in whioli 
he hail ri'i)n*s<*nt<'<l the ccmnty of Cainbrid«:e, ajrain jiresente*! himself to tlie 
freeholders, hut was booted out of the county. See Place, MSS., 27.K50, p. 158. 
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devoid of judgment as any man could well be. He had, on 
former occasions, shown a want of personal courage."* On 
this occasion he attended and ajwlogised, but it was deter- 
mined he should be matle an example of; it was resolved that 
he had been guilty of a gross breach of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and he was committed to Newgate. 

A short time after, Sir F. I^urdett, the i)opular meml)er for 
Westminster, issued a letter to his constituents declaring the 
committal of (Jale Jones to have been illegal, stating a long 
arginiient to i)rove its illegality, and den^'ing the i)Ower of the 
House of Commons to imprison the people of England.* 

This, after a l(»ng debate, was adjudged by the House of 
Commons to 1)0 a lilndlous and scandalous paper, and a war- 
rant was issued for the committal of Sir F. Burdett to the 
Tower. Serious riots took place on his arrest, and his con- 
veyance to the Tower; the militar}' was called out to quell 
them, and lives were lost. Popular feeling was g^atly 
excited by these events; and the overbearing intolerance of 
the (Government in endeavouring to suppress an insignificant 
debating Socit»ty recoiled on themselves in an outburst of 
riatf(»rm activity, and in giving the Platform the greatest 
imi)etus it could well receive. On the 17th April a meeting 
of the (dectors of Westminster was held, " probably the largest 
ever held in Westminster, '' and a " Petition and Remonstrance 
addressed to the House of Commons was presented, asking 
that th(Mr representative might be restrjred to them, and that 
the House would take the state of the representation of the 
peojde into si'rious consi<leration." 

The Petition was presented after a long discussion, and 
laid on the table. 

l*lace, who so often takes us l>ehind the scenes, says: "It 
was a matter of indifference to a large body of the electors 
what tlie Hous(» did with the Petition, and many wisheil the 
House to reject it, as then another meeting would be held. 
Wliat was most desired wjis a wrangle in the House. Every- 
IhmIv km*w that, so far as the House alone was concerned, it 
was useless to i)etition it; no Petition had ever been enter- 
tained as it should have been ; none had ever been taken into 

1 See Place, MSS., 27,S50, p. l.'SS. 

* See Parliamentary Debatctt, vol. xvi. p. 137. 
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eons iilerat ion; no part of tlie prayer of any I'etition had ever 
been granted. Hut the House was the best vehicle through, 
or by which the people could bo addressed, and a wrangle in 
the House when reported in the newspapers was sure to fix 
the attention of tlie people on our proceedings." ^ 

Shortly afterwards, on the 2()th April, a meeting of the 
freeholders of Middlesex — never backward where liberty was 
threatened — was held, and a Petition for Sir Francis Burdett's 
release was also adojited. The Petition was outspoken. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that he conceived it 
impossible to consider the Petition in any other light than 
that of a deliberate and unparalleled insult to the House,* and 
moved that it be not re(*eived, and it was not received.* A 
" Petition and Kemons trance " was also adopted by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of the city of London at a 
meeting in the (iuildhall on the 4th May. Its rejection was 
moved by 'Mr. Secretary Kyder, and it was rejected.* 

Meetings were held throughout the country. The Platform 
was soon actively at work, and Petitions flowed in.* Worces- 
ter, Canterbury, Hull, Nottingham, Coventry, Sheffield, Berk- 
shire, all i)etitioned. The language used was strong; and 
what was more unpleasant, they all demanded I*arliamen- 
tiiry Reform. The idea was evidently burning itself ever deeper 
into the p(M)ple's minds and hearts that there could be no good 
governnu'nt, no cessation of abuses and grievances, until Par- 
lianKMit was reformed. 

As if to point the necessity of reform, another great publio 
scandal came to light, and the country wtis again reminded of 
C()rrui»tion in high official quarters — a Mr. Joseph Hunt, a 
*' Treasurer of the Ordnance," and a member of Parliament, 
having been asc^rtaini'd to have In^en guilty of misapplying a 
large sum of public^ money, nearly £1(K),(H)0, whilst he held 
that office. 

The Corporation of London, not to be daunted by the treat- 
ment its IVtition had received at the hands of the House of 

1 PIjuv. MSS., 27,sr»0, p. 21«. 

2 Ptirliiinirntnrff Ihhtit*s, vol. xvi. p. 780. 

* TkS votiil for its Immiijj riH"«»iv(Ml; \'.V.\ a^siiiist. 

* For rccoivin;; it, .'JJl; a;r«niist, 12S. 

6 rurliamentfinj DvhatvUi vol. xvii. p. 114, etc. 
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Commons, rohirned to the charge, and sent another Petition 
to the House. 

"This time," sa^ys Place, "though it may, I think, be called 
the most offensive of any presented to the House among those 
which were rejected, it was 'ordered to lie upon the table.' " It 
was a long and vehement enumeration of some of the iniquities 
of the (jovernment, and must have been unpleasant reading to 
the majority of the meml)er3 of Parliament had they not felt 
secure from any action of the i)eople. But, beyond occasional 
Platform speeches and occasional speeches in Parliament, the 
popular party could do little. The Ministry was too powerful 
to be shaken, and the issues involved in the war were still so 
tremendous and so vast that home affairs were completely 
sul)or<linate. 

Shortly before the end of the session John Gale Jones was 
released. Sir Francis Burdett's detention expired only with 
the prorogati<m of Parliament, which took place on the 21st 
June. Place t«^lls us that " Parliament had during the whole 
session lK»en uncommonly agitated, was very uncomfortable 
and greatly annoyed by motions, petitions, and proceedings 
of the i)eople all over the country, and was very desirous of a 
prorogiition." 

The epismle had l)een a most useful and inspiriting one for 
the Platform, just giving at a critical time that impetus which 
was necessary to keep it in action. 

It would api)ear, however, that there was much in Platfonn 
action at the time which vras to be deprecated, though not con- 
denin(Hl in the war the Government of the day condemned it. 

Kdvl (Jrey (the Mr. Gn»y of 1793), in a si)eech in the House 
of Lords, referring to outdoor agitation, in which of course 
the Platfonn was includf»(l, said: "I am not ignorant of the 
degrading artiti(»es by which ])Oimlar applause is acquired — 
artifices with wliit'h neither virtue nor talents have any con- 
nection; arts which men iK)ssessed of neither are best fitted to 
l)ra<*tic(»; men such as we have lived to see in the present day, 
who, renouncing the obligations of faith and honour, breaking 
through all the lK)n(ls an<l *Migagements that hold society to- 
gether, hav(s in their career of foul slander and dirty calumny, 
t»ntin*ly set themselves al>ove all the decencies of private life, 
alwve all the courtesies which men who really endeavour to dis- 
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charge tlioir duty, willingly concede to their codversaries." • . . 
And he further alludes to ** the basest misrepresentations and 
vilest delusions practiced by men who, without any regard to 
truth, sacrifice every virtuous and really patriotic object to 
the shouts of a vulgar clamour.'' * The language is strong, 
jind only applicable to an extreme section of those using the 
l^latform. 

Moreover, the Platform was in its early daj'S when these 
words were spoken ; and it would be unreasonable to expect it 
to have be(»n blameless and free from defects and objection- 
able filatures. 

I>ut even with its many defects the Platform was doing 
most useful work, and whatever could be said against it, this 
must be said for it, that, where it was not in existence, |X)pii- 
lar agitation and discontent took a more objectionable and dan- 
gerous form. In the wint(»r of 1811-12 the distress of the 
peoi)le l>ecame very great, and their restlessness under it took 
a more organised form tluiu had yet been seen in the country. 

According to the I Report of the Secret C-ommittee of the 
House of Lords, whi(rh was api)ointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, *• The disjiosition to combined and disciplined riot and dis- 
turbance seems t(j have hem iirst manifested in the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, in November 1811, by the destruction of 
a great numl»er of newly-invented stocking-frames by small 
parties of men. J>y degrees the rioters became more numerous 
an<l more formidable. ^lany were armed.'' ^ Early in Decem- 
ber the outrages extended in some degree to Derbyshire and 
lAMcestershire. 

**The spirit of riot and disturbance was extended to many 
oth(»r idaces," parts of Clieshirc*, Ashton-under-Lyne, Eceles, 
an<l ^liddleton. At tlie latter place an attack was made on a 
mill which was defended by fgrce, and five of the rioters were 
killtMl. A few days later a dwelling-house was burnt, and 
again there was loss of life, s(»veral of the rioters l)eing killed 
or wounded. On 14th Ajnil 1812 riots occurred at Stockjiort. 
Iviots also took ]>lace at Manchester, **()f which the general 
])n'trnce was the high ])rie(» of provisions." 

At West llaugliton a manufact(»rv was burne<l down bv riot- 
ers. The contagion s])reacl to AVigan, Warrington, Carlisle, 

i J\trliamc7itari/ VthaUv, vol. xvii. p. 573. 2 z^/^/. vol. xxiii. p. 1030. 
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and into Vorkshire. The marrhinery in a mill at Tentwhistle 
was iitti»rly destroyed, and Mr. Howlall, a resjiectable mer- 
chant and mill-owner in the neiji^hbourhood of Iludderstield, 
was shot in broad daylij^ht, Jind died of his wound. At Kaw- 
don and other places the machinery in S(»veral of the mills was 
destroyed; nij;htly seizures of arms also took plac^e. . . . 
**The causes alleged for these destnictive proceedings have 
lx»en generally the want of emjdoyment for the working manu- 
facturers, tln^ ajiplication of machintT}' to supply the place of 
labour, and the high price of provisions." 

A verv similar rei)ort was made bv the Committee of the 
House of Commons.* Coblx»tt, in commenting on this latter, 
very j pertinently remarked: ** There was, it seems, no evidence 
of a setting ow, no evidence to prove a plot. The Ministr}*' can 
find no agitators. It is a movement of the jieople's o^ti as far 
as it goes."'-* 

This was perfectly true, but what is more, and for us the 
yK)int of the whole nuxtter, is that in all the accounts of this 
first industrial <*onvulsion on an extended scale, of the first 
blind tliroes of a suffering people towards the amelioration of 
tlu»ir condition, there is no allusion to the Platform or to meet- 
ings, no accounts of speeches, incendiary or otherwise. These 
lH'0]»le attcmi)ted no verUil com])laints that should reach the 
outer worhl, no discussion of their grievances; they adopted no 
A<l<lresses, no Petitions, no Remonstrances; they were too 
sunk in ignorance to know, too devoid of leaders to liave the 
diance of learning that there was a better way of seeking 
redress than that which they were a<lopting, though iK)Sterity 
knows that the Tory Parliament of the time was not much dis- 
l)osed to listen to the ]KM>ple's complaints. 

Kven Lord Sidmouth, that most inveterate and bitter foe of 
tlie Phitfonu, and all ])ertaining to it, though declaring tliat 
th«» outrages were fomented by persons who had views and 
objects in f(»mt»nting disturlKinces, c<mld not fasten the respon- 
sibility of tlie disturkmces on the Platform, but was obliged to 
admit tliat **the conduct of the rioters might he, in some 
degn»e, traced to the high price of provisions and the reduc- 
tion of work."* 

1 Soo the R»*|M»rt. ParlHwuutanj Jh'biitin, vol. xxiii. p. WSl. 

'^ I*i>!ltir,il RtiiiMrr, vol. xxii. p. IHK 

' Parlianienturtf Debater, vol. zziii. p. 71W. 
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Other men of larger views more distinctly declared this to 
be so. 

Ih'ougham said, '" Tlie disturbances were so much connected 
with distress, that they might be directly traced to it." 

AVhitbrcad said, "The origin of the disturbances was dis- 
tress, high price of provisions, want of employment;" under 
such circumstances popular discontents could always thrive. 

C'crtainly the riatform was not responsible. In process of 
time that form of popular agitation would come, a step to a 
higher and better order of things. Now the suffering people, 
voiceless, and lea(h'rless, took the remedy into their own 
hands ; tliey work(»d at night. — nocturnal meetings and depre- 
dations — they worked silently, secret! v; secret oaths and un- 
dertakings btmnd them together, and they sought relief by 
riots, assaults, destruction of machinery, house-burnings, 
mill-burnings, and even murder — a nuich worse way of ex- 
pressing discontent than by the riatform. 

Though several of the rioters were made amenable to the 
law and punished, the state of parts of the country continued 
very serious, and Lord Castlereagh declared in the House of 
Commons that the i)owers of the Government were not suffi- 
cient to deal with the disturbances. There was no Platform 
to legislate against, no public meetings to prohibit, no 
speeches to silence, and so the Bill which the Government 
introduced had to be moderate in its scoih?. The Government 
ccmtented themselves by giving the magistrates j)ower of 
immediately dispersing a tumultuous body, whether at night 
or day, and making those who did not disperse liable to the 
penalties for mis<h'meanour; also certain other lowers not 
neetling recital here. 

The measun* so introduced, and subsequently known as the 
"Peace Preservaticni Act,'' was passed on 20th July, and was 
to continue in force till the L'5th March in the following year. 

Whilst ignorant discontent was thus venting itself in disturb- 
ances, only to bring down further suffering and misery on the 
participators therein, an example was given of discontent in 
the more ediu^ited classes, displaying itself through the Plat- 
form, and with a different ending. The celebrated Orders in 
Coinicil, whicli wen* clevised as a retaliation on France for the 
dt'crees of Napoleon against English trade, had resultetl in 
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producing groat commercial distress at home. Petition after 
Tctition, nuiiiy emanating from public meetings, poured into 
Parliament against these orders. The table of the House of 
Lords was covered with them. The table of the House of 
(Commons still more so. They were not from the men who 
wore rioting and burning down houses, but from mercantile 
men, and from artisans. Lord Stanley, taking the Petitions 
as his justification, moved that the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider them. His motion was acceded 
to, and the incpiiry lasted six weeks, during which time a 
mass of evidence was collected. When the inquiry had con- 
cluded, he moved for the repeal of the Orders in Council, and 
the Government undertook to suspend their operation for a 
time, pending communication with America.* 

On the 29th September 1812 Parliament was dissolved, and 
another of those *^ periods of liberty " — a general election — 
took place. But the franchise was unaltered, the borough- 
mongers were as numerous as ever, and the Liberal party lost 
ground rather than gained. Many of the popular members 
lost their seats, owing more to the selfishness of borough 
owners than to any oscillation of i)opular opinion. In Eng- 
land only 2 counties were contested, in Wales 1 ; in England 
only '^9 l)oroughs, and in Wales 5, or a total of 47 contests.* 
In Scotland 1 county was contesU^d, though any Scotch eon- 
tost was purely nominal; thus there were only 48 contests for 
the ^.'iS seats in (rreat liritain, the smallest number since 1774. 

Sir F. Purdott, summing up the result, said: "The late 
a])poal to tlio people, as they called it, rather savoured to 
damp his h()i)os of success (as regards Parliamentary reform) 
than otliorwiso. When he cast his eyes over the representa- 
tion of the country, he saw no great bodies of men who were 
])orniittod to choose thoir representatives."* There were, 
indeed, only ono or two encouraging signs about it. One was 
that during tho ohvtion it had lx»en no uncommon thing to see 
a can(li(lat(» jmt to his political catechism, and made to give a 
distinct account of his opinions in a sort of way never done 
before; and the other was the prominence of one or two con- 

^ Purlimmntnry Debates, vol. xxii. p. 1092. 

" Sec the R*'jiMir of Parliamentarff Contested Elertions, by H. S. Smith, 
Lun.lon, 1M2. ' * 17ie Examiner, p. S15, IHU, 
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tests between eminent public men. Liverpool was contested 
b}' Canning,', wlio had been Foreign Secretary, and Brougham^ 
then a leading spirit of his party. The latter gave a most 
instructive account of the work of the Platform on the 
occasion. 

Writing to Lord Grey in October 1812 about the election, he 
said: **Vou can have no idea of tlie nature of a Liverpool 
ehi<*tion ; it is quite peculiar to the place. You have every 
night to go to the different clubs, benefit societies, etc., 
which meet and speechify. This is from half-past six to one 
in the morning at least; and you have to speak to each man 
who polls, at the bar, from ten to five. It lasted eight days. 
1 l)(»gan my canvass three whole days before, and had nine 
nights of the clubs, Ix^sides a regular speech each day at close 
of the poll. I delivered in that time one hundred and sixty 
speeches an<l odd; and yesterday and to-day, after being 
Ix'aten, I rallied and delivered regular si)eeches to the whole 
multitude. 1 had to close with one above an hour long, so 
you may guess how exhausted I am, esi>ecially as I never saw 
a pojjular el(»ction before. I knew nothing of it. The ex- 
ploits of th(» Whigs were my chief subjects, tand I flatter my- 
seir 1 have done much to reclaim the people there.'' ^ 

Tli(^ exploits of Canning deserve more notice. He had evi- 
<lently taken up the mantle which had fallen from Fox's 
shoulders, so far as the l*latform was concerned, but he had 
turn(»d it inside out, and was using it now for Tory instead of 
poj»ular purposes. - 

His is absolutely the first instance of a Tory who had held 
high ollice, and naturally ex])ected to hold it again, regularly 
using the riati'orm. **He has shown," says Cobbett, "a 
greater fondness for speech-making than any of those whom 

* Tho Lifr and Tiimut of Lord Brotttfhatn, written by himself, 1871, vol. ii. 
p. (5'_'. 

- Mr. Thoma.s Kayc. in his CoWrtion of thp Spefrhcs of the Rifjht Honour^ 
(ifilr (itttrt/r (\in}iin;/ thUrrrvil on Piihlh' (ffraalons in Liverpool, p. xiv, 
whirli h»' puMislitKl in 1S2.">, wrote: *' Mr. Canninjj is, so far as our recoUection 
scrvi's. thf lirst ISritish senator who has vahied liimself upon maintaining a 
constant intrllrctual intercourse witli his constituents, and who has seized 
every o])]M)rt unity of personally inculi-atini;, with all the vigour of his com- 
niandiu;; talents, those i)oI it ical opinions which he had invariably advocated, 
ami with siieh splemiid suceess. in the rmnmnns Hou.ho of Parliament." But 
as 1 have alreatly shuwu, precedence must be given to Fox. 
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he and his associates have heretofore reproached for such 
practice." 

His speeches were probably as numeroas during the elec- 
tion as Brougham's, as he spoke every day at the close of the 
poll, and in one of his speeches he begged to be excused from 
making a longer speech on the ground of the necessity under 
which he was to attend in the course of the evening upon 
several meetings of freemen. No sooner was the election 
over, than we find him haranguing, as Platform opponents 
called it, at a dinner at Manchester, delivering a regular party, 
leader's speech. 

In the following year, after the session was over, we find 
him again speaking at Liverpool. '^ As the representative of 
Liverpool, I am most happy in meeting my constituents again, 
after a year's experience of each other and a year's separa- 
tion." Had his constituents been at his door, as Fox's were, 
it is probable his harangues would have been as numerous as 
Fox's. 

His speeches have, moreover, this special characteristio 
which belongs to the higher class of Platform oratory, that 
they were addressed not merely to his constituents! but to the 
larger public without. Both the subjects which he selected to 
s|>eak about, and his treatment of themi were on a very differ- 
ent level than the ordinary hustings eloquence of the time; 
and the fact that so great a man, and one who had filled such 
high station in the government of the country, should resort 
to the I'latform for the purposes of acquiring additional popu- 
larity and i)ower, is the most remarkable testimony to the 
position already reached by the Platform. 



CHAPTER IX 

THK SECOND SUPPRESSION OF THE PLATFOBM 

The long war, that titanic struggle of twenty years' duration, 
which had been waged by England for her very existence, 
at length came to an end. 

Peace came at last. The icy blasts of a Russian winter had 
wrapped one whole French army in a snowy pall, and the 
gleaming bayonets and indomitable coui-age of British soldiers 
had routed another. France, unable longer to carry on the 
contest, succumbed, and a treaty of peace was signed on 30th 
Mav 1S14. 

For twenty yeai's the kingdom had been straining every 
nerve in tlie struggle, money had been poured forth with the 
most lavish hands, burden after burden had been piled upon 
the people, the dread of invasion had frequently kept the 
country in a fever of anxiety, political reforms were declared 
to bt» barred, every tiling had had to give way to the one over- 
whelming imperative necessity of war. 

War had l)ecome almost the natural state of life. A gener- 
atit)u had grown up in war, and their ideas were habituated 
to it; political i)ai'ties were regulated by their approval or 
disapproval of it; agriculture and manufactures and commerce 
had shaped tliemselves to the circumstances and requirements 
of war; Government itself was carried on in the atmosphere 
of war. And now all was to be different. The war clouds 
had broken, and were rolling away, the horrible ever-present 
nightmare was (lisa])peariug. Men could breathe freely again, 
could think of something else than war, could lift up their 
heads and look about tliem, and endeavour to adapt themselves 
to their altered and wider life. 

Wt^ now can but dimly realise what the change was. It 
was like the raising of a siege, like stepping on shore after a 
272 
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long and perilous sea voyage, like recovery from a desperate 
and critical illness. Life, as it were, was to begin again, 
scope was once more to be afforded for energies long restricted 
and confined, and forces long dormant were to spring into 
action. 

Though political life and action had been more or less in 
abeyance during all the long years of the war, a gradual process 
of education and enlightenment had been going on among the 
people, an increased comprehension of the principles and prac- 
tice of Government, an increasing sense of a just, moral claim 
to a share or voice in the management of public affairs, and 
an increased desire to take part in them. The complete free- 
dom of si)eech in Parliament, and the publication of the 
debates or discussions there, had encouraged freedom of 
thought amongst the people outside, and habituated them to 
greater freedom of discussion. Public interest in the proceed- 
ings of Parliament had grown keener, the growth of the Press 
had given those proceedings a wider circulation, and the pub- 
lic, from repeated experience, were growing ever readier to 
criticise the action of Parliament, and to protrude their views, 
opinions, and judgment on the Iiegislature. Population had 
increased, and great centres of industrial activity grown into. 
being, and with the increasing population a growing restless- 
ness had been showing itself among large masses of the 
people. Nor can we be surprised at it, for there was not 
much inducement to them to rest. 

Causes of discontent were numerous* The monopoly of 
political power in the hands of so small a part of the naiioii, 
tlie enormous and excessive influence of the Crown, the shame- 
ful and now exposed abuses in the exercise of patronage and 
tlie administration of the public funds, the almost unbearaUa 
burden of the taxes — all these were there to urge men, onoe 
war had ceased, to agitation for reform, social, political, or 
material; and with greater knowledge and more enlightened 
intelligence on the part of the people, the agitation was oer- 
tain to be more serious, more determined, and more pertina- 
cious tlian it had ever been before. 

Tlie crisis would, under any circumstances, have demanded 
much ability and tact on the part of the political leaders 
successfully to surmount, but the Government aggravated the 

VOL. I T 
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ditlijMiltii'S of tlio tiiiK* Ly a policy which, however consonant 
with tli(* prevailing i(h;a.s, was most disturbing in its results, 
and nucit more provoked tht; I'liltt'orm into action. 

The landed int«*rest was still regarded by the governing 
powers of the time as the most imiwitant interest in the 
conn try. To it all others had to make way. Commercial 
and nianufa(tturing interests weighed almost as nothing against 
it. If grain was (h;ar, and tlie rent of hmd was high, the 
e(jiin1ry was pronoun(u»d to bo in a state of sound prosperity, 
no matter how trade and commerce languished. If the price 
of grain fell, and the farmers could not afford to pay a high 
rent, cries of lamentation and woe instantly arose as to the 
distressed state of tli(» country. The consumer was thought 
notliinj^ of, was of no considi^ratiou whatever in those days; 
the landed interest, or to be more precise, the landlord inter- 
(>st, was the predominant one; and inasmuch as the landlord 
interest was overwhelmingly predominant lx>th in the House 
of Commons, and in the House of Lords, legislators took very 
good ('are of their own inti'rests. The arguments by which 
they justitied the legislaticm for their own advantage are as 
entertaining and worthless as those which the borough- 
monj^'ers usimI against proposals for a reform of Parliament; 
but that they utilistMl their ])ower to secure to themselves a 
monopoly, at the <*()st of ev(»ry other class in the country, 
shows how untit they were to bt^ trusted with the power they 
had, and is the strongest possible condemnation of the then 
existing systrm of n^presentaticm. 

The bi-m'tit to be derive<l fr(»m the legislation which was 
n<»w being contemplated by the landed interest exclusively 
and entirelv atTe<*ted the landowners. This cannot be tot) 
rlearly inulerstiuMl; an<l as, s<mie live and thirty years later, 
the Corn Laws were the subject of a tremendous agitation, 
hrrealter to be deserilMMJ, this i)oint can with advantage to a 
true I'oueeption of the <piestion be stateil here. 

Whether wheat was llMis. or (lOs. a ([uartvr was a matter in 
whirh the laboun*r hatl no intt-rrst whatever, so far as his 
wa^'cs Were I'onrerned. If he got higher wagt^s when the 
price was high, and as a rule hv did not, he had to i>ay higher 
priet's l\»r his I'otwl and elotiiing. And as reg-ards the farmer, 
it came to tin' same tiling if he got a low prire for his produce, 
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and paid a low rent, or got a high price for his produce, and 
paid a high rent — ^his share of the profits was the same. The 
landlords, therefore, were the only persons who profited by 
high rents. 

To keep rent high — ^that was their one object. That could 
only be done by making the produce of the land as dear as 
possible, and that could only be secured by shutting out foreign 
competitors, and thus ^'protecting" home-grown produce. 
The evils resulting from natural scarcity were bad enough, in 
all conscience, but for Parliament to pass a law in the inter- 
ests of its own members and class, creating artificial scarcity, 
was almost the most heinous offence it could be guilty of. 

Since 1791 a sliding tax had been imposed on imported 
com, — that is to say, an imi)ort tax which diminished as the 
price of home-grown com increased, or increased as the price 
of corn diminished. In 1813, when prices were not quite as 
high as was deemed desirable, the landed interest had pre- 
vailed upon Parliament to appoint a Committee to investigate 
the Com Laws. The Committee made the monstrous recom- 
mendation that wheat should have reached the starvation 
price of 105s. a quarter before the importation of that article 
should be permitted.* 

In the following year another Committee sat. The Com- 
mittee observed that the sudden removal of the impediments 
to importation, which, during the war, operated to check ths 
imi)ortation of foreign com, had created among the oocapieis 
of land a certain degree of alarm. 

During the war, more particularly in the latter part of ity 
rents had been fabulously high, and the landlords had so long 
enjoyed the advantages of high rents that when peace came 
they were determined, if possible, to secure the oontinnance 
of a state of things which enabled them to live more luxuri- 
ously and to keep up greater state than otherwise they oonld 
have done.^ This fact finds confirmation in the action of this 
C'onimittee, which, more moderate than its predecessor hinted 
at the protection price being raised from 63b., at which it had 
latterly stood, to 80s. per quarter. 

The manifest object of these Committees was to pave the 

1 See Parliamentary Debate*, vol. xzt., Appandlx, p, Iv. 
- This is confirmed bj Fruids Place. 
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way for an A(!t of Parliament to prohibit the importation of 
(!oni, until honio-grown corn would sell at such a price as 
would enable the grower to grow it, and to jKiy as high rent 
for land as he had recently been i>aying. In February 1815 
the (fovprnnicnt announced its intention of prohibiting the 
importation of foreign wheat until the price of 80s. per quarter 
liad IxMtn rea^ihed for home-grown wheat, and a Bill to this 
effect was accordingly introduced. 

" We do not propose," wrote Lord Liverjxx)! with a sort of 
gfiKM'ous (ronsideration, and as if deserving of thanks for his 
mo(h'ration, **to push the jn-otective price beyond 80s. a 
(piartcr. I am satisiied, however, that such a price is desir- 
ablt! for th(» i)urpose of giving a proper stimulus to the agri- 
(Millun^ of this (country." * 

I Jut if part of th(? country was in favour of such legislation, 
anotlier ('onsiderable part was against it, as enliancing the 
price of food, and adding to their difficulties of existence. 

Parliament Inking a packed iissembly of landowners, inacces- 
sible to comphiints in su(;h a matter, the people's sole resource 
for the expression of their views wfis the Platform. To it 
tlicy ai»peah'd, and the country burst out into meetings and 
platform ings. 

Already in ISlt meetings had been held, and Petitions 
a<lo]»ttMl against any alterati(m of the Corn Laws. Now, in 
llic early ])art of 1S15, meetings against the Bill became gen- 
(M'al throughout the country, and again do we find the civic 
in<lustrial |)opulation giving evidence of their existence — ^this 
time on a far witler scale than their first movement just after 
th(» French Hevolution. Petitions j)oured into Parliament 
from nearly all parts of the kingilom. From Lancashire 
Petitions came signed by 11S,(MM) persons; from Yorkshire 
likewise a largt» nunilxM-. A Petition came from Manchester 
signe<l by r»4,0<H), setting forth **the unequivocal and unani- 
mous < opinion of the ]u'titioners, that the Bill was the most 
unadvistMl and inju<lici(ms measure ever brought forward; 
that the petiti<»ners were convinced that it would have the 
etVeet of raising the prii-e of lalKmr, and diminishing the 
demautl for our manufactures." 

' Soo l.if' «•/*./ .\'hi\iniKtrtUi*ni *'/ R"h*.rt Dnuk:t, i>n'ond Eiirl of Lirerpodf 
l»\ l\ 1>. Wuiiii: 0'*^»f*^« vol. ii. i». i;?i'». 
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''The Petition," said Mr. Philips,* ''came from a quarter 
not remarkable for public meetings; for the practice there 
was, if a requisition to convene one was sent to the proper 
oiRcer, a counter one was sent by a greater number, and con- 
sequently no meeting was assembled. This practice went to 
discountenance the fair and constitutional expression of public 
feeling." 

However, on this occasion, a meeting was held. The news- 
papers of the time contain no reports of the speeches deliv- 
ered at the meeting, nor any comments thereon, so little was 
the Platform thought of still by the local press.' 

Bristol also had a meeting, and sent a Petition signed by 
40,000 persons; Leeds sent a Petition signed by 24,000. 

In Kent a meeting was convened at Maidstone in support 
of the Com Law, but the High Sheriff, inadvertently, per- 
chance, appointed the meeting on the market-day. The result 
was, as Lonl Damley pathetically complained to the House 
of Lords,* ''that all the rabble attended, together with the 
workmen from the paper manufactories, and a number of idle 
discharged servants, who raised such a clamour that he could 
not be heard; and the landowners and occupiers of land bad 
to adjourn to an inn in the town, where certain lesolutioiui 
and the present Petition were agreed to." 

The proposed measure had been introduced on the 17ih of 
February, and was pressed forward by the Government with 
such precipitate haste that the distant parts of the ooontiy 
could scarcely get time to express an opinion on it.^ Indeed^ 
the (lovemment laid themselves open to the charge, to all 
appearances a true one, that they wanted to force the Bill 
tlinnigh Parliament, without giving time for adequate die* 
cnssion, either by Parliament or the country. The hony of 
tlie measure was a great cause of the uneasiness out of doors.* 
In Ix)ndon, unfortunately, the people passed beyond the Plat- 
form and endeavoured to carry their views by riot. 

"The mob, as a mob," wrote a contemporary paper/ **Mie 



> f{ee Si)eech by Mr. Philips, M.P., Haimrd, toI. xzz. p. 8. 

3 Hhtoriral Sketchen, etc, of ManchuUr, bj A. Frantles, p. 71. 

> Hansard, toI. xxix. p. 1166. 

< S<»<f Mr. Baring's Speech, Hanasfd, toL m. p. lOl 
' Soo Hansard, toI. zzz. p. 72. 
• The Examiner, 1S15, p. 17a 
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little woi-tli 01*1*11X1111}', but as an organ which, on such occa- 
sions, only gives liercer vent to the opinion of the com- 
munity at large, which expresses with violence what others 
represent with temper, it is not to be despised even as 
giving a judgment on the question. It is the disregard 
of petitioners, and not of mobs, against which we would 
chiefly protest/' 

As a rule, liowever, the people carried on their agitation 
without violence or disturbance. ** In Manchester and Liver- 
pool the ])ublic ]ieace was in no degree disturbed. Notwith- 
standing tin* public anxiety which ])revailed in all the i>opulous 
towns from which Petitions had l)een presented no disturliance 
had oeeurriHl. Indeed, the public meetings upon this subject 
were generally remarkable for a degree of order and decorum, 
which might be held out as an example to much more exalted 
assemblif's.'*^ 

A great meeting of the merchants, bankers, and traders of 
the city was held in London. ** There never was assembled a 
more orderly meeting," and a Petition was adopt^^l, and hav- 
ing been signed by 4(),(MM) pt»rsons, was presented to the House 
of Commons on the <>tli of March. ** Numerous Petitions 
wt*re presented by different members from nearly all parts of 
the kingdom praying that no alteration might be made in the 
Corn Laws." 

A great meeting was held in Westminster. "The Palace 
Yard was entirely filled," and a Petition to the House of 
Ctmimons was a<loi)ted and signed by 42, (HH) persons. One or 
two paragraphs fntm it throw much light on the popular feel- 
ing of tlu» time, and explain some of the causes of the popular 
discontent. 

**That on the unexpecteil and fortunate return of peace, it 
was reasonable to }\o\h^ that this forced and unnatural state 
of things would be, in a great degree, corrected ;* that the 
rent of land and the priees of provisions would l>e rediK*ed; 
that s(»me of the more grievous and burthensome taxes would 
lease; that commerre would flow into its accustomed ehan- 
ni'ls; that a stimulus would Im* given to our manufacturing 
an<l trading interests by the fn-ednm of intercourse with for- 

^ Piirlnniu nttini 1h frnt, s. Vdl. xxx. 1S15. p. 71. 
- llaiiisird, isir», vol. xxx. p. IIU. 
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eign nations; and that all classes of our fellow-subjects would 
participate in those blessings and advantages to which they 
had formerly been accustomed in times of tranquillity. 

" That your petitioners have, however, noticed with extreme 
concern and anxiety the introduction into your honourable 
House of a Bill relative to the importation of com, which, if 
I)assed into a law, must necessarily and directly produce, and, 
in the judgment of your petitioners, is intended to produce, a 
great permanent increase in the price of one of the first nec- 
essaries of life, for the sake of enabling the proprietors and 
cultivators of land to maintain undiminished a splendid and 
luxurious style of living, unknown to their fathers, in which 
they were tempted to indulge during the late war, so highly 
profitable to them, and so calamitous to most of their fellow- 
subjects." 

C'arried by huge majorities of those who called themselves 
representatives of the people, but who were in reality repre- 
sentatives solely of their own interests, the Bill reached the 
House of Lords. Here numerous petitions awaited it^ amongst 
others one from a Wiltshire county meeting held at Salisbmy 
on the 8th March. 

''That your petitioners, at the moment when they were 
justified in expecting to enter on the enjoyments of the bless- 
ings usually attendant on peace, to which they had so long 
been strangers, perceive with the deepest sorrow that attempts 
are making to prolong and perpetuate the sufferings of war by 
enhancing and upholding the price of com.'* ^ 

This self-same county meeting had also passed a resolutioii 
which shows the angry state of mind of many on this subject. 

Resolved — '' That i)olitical corruption, after having exhausted 
all the other sources of taxation, has at last prooeeded to the 
outragt'ous length of attempting to burthen with a heavy tax 
the very bread that we eat, being thereunto urged and enoonr-- 
ngt'd by the false statements of certain rapacious landowners; 
that, therefore, a Petition be presented* to the House of Lords^ 
praying their Lordships to interpose in behalf of this long- 
insulted and long-suffering nation, in such a manner as to 
prevent the enacting of any law to prohibit or restrain the 
free im|)ortation of com." 

1 Ck>bbett'8 P(flitical Regisier, vol. zxvll. p. 293. 
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In the House of Lords the progress of the Bill, despite all 
Petitions, was as raj)id as it had been in the House of Com- 
nions. One argument alone was offered there in its support 
which deserves notice. 

Lord Liverpool, in moving the second reading of the Bill, 
urged in its defence tlie necessity for rendering England as 
independent as possible of foreign sui)plies.* 

"A nation of 1(),0(M),()()() to 2(),(K)(),0(M)," he said, "could not 
suffer itself to he depttndent on foreign supplies for the neces- 
saries of life without the most palpable impolicy and the 
greatest danger." 

iUit this necessarily implied that the limit of England's 
power and population w^as fixed by tlie amount of the produce 
of the national soil. That, happily, was not quite what other 
Englishmen thought, nor, had they thought it, would it have 
been a fi'iusible policy. 

As was very pertinently asked by Sir Robert Peel, "Was it 
intiMided that we should for the future only live on the prod- 
uce of the land?'' If so, England had already nearly reached 
the aj)ex of her might. 

To the last the I'latform did its best. One afternoon, 
namely, on the liOth of March, the House of Lords was occu- 
j)ied " for nearly two hours " in receiving Petitions on the 
subject of the Corn Laws.'* 

The consi(h»ration given to them by their Lordships was 
shown by the fact that there and then they immediately pro- 
ce(MleJ to read tlie I»ill a third time, and to pass it! 

Though the agitation was thus unsuccessful, it was not 
without effect. The Platform ha<l made a gallant struggle; 
it had roused additional numbers of the i)eople to political 
activity; it had brought a new and momentous topic within 
the range of their discussion; it had brought new classes 
within the s]>here of its influence — (Consequences all tending 
to th(» growtli and j^ower of the Platform in days to come. 

Concurrently with unsuccessful agitation against the new 
Corn Law, the Platform was also being brought into use 
against the continuance of th(^ ** Property Tax," or, as it is 
niin-t* gem*rally known now, the *' Income Tax." This tax had 
always been regarded as a war tax, and throughout the war 

1 Parlianuutanj IhboUtty vi»l. xxx. p. 177. 2 m^i, p. 2j(>, *JOth March. 
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hud been vory high — at one time (1805) having been as much 
as two shillings in the pound. When peace came, people 
might naturally have thought that the great war expenditure 
would come to an end, and have expected that this tax would 
1)0 discontinued. But as the Government never made any 
poi)ular concession without pressure, the aid of the Platform 
was invoked against it; and through the autumn and winter 
of 1S14-15 meetings were held, speeches made, and Petitions 
adopted to Parliament, asking for its discontinuance. Numer- 
ous county meetings took jdace. Norfolk, Hampshire, Som- 
erset, Durham, Hertford, lk»rksliire, and Middlesex all held 
meetings. 

At the Norfolk meeting, on 11th January 1815, the Earl of 
All)emarle was amongst tlie sj)eakers, and his speech gives an 
excellent illustration of the character of these meetings, and 
of the arguments used at them. ** It was," he said, "a consti- 
tutional right of Englislimen — a right inherent in them — to 
assemble together for the purpose of thus publicly expressing 
their opinion of the proj)osed renewal of the tax. . . . The 
tax was oppressive Ix'cause it was unequal. It was ruin- 
ous as well to the higlier as to the lower classes among us. 
. . . We are now at i)eace with America, indeed with the 
wliole world, and he could not see upon what grounds Minis- 
ters could now continue this tax. Ix)rd Liverpool writes to 
his friends that it might be found necessary to continue the tax 
a year longt>r, which, in the cant phrase of Ministers, was but 
ft'eling the i)ublic pulse. Let them know by your proceedings 
this (lay tliat your jmlse is felt, and that it beats with indigna- 
tion at this attemi)t, and that they are not thus to violate 
their word, ])ledged as it was to the country for the expiration 
of this al)ominal)le ti\x. The very proposition for a continu- 
ance of it is founded on a breach of honour and faith. . . . 
Ministers nnist Ik» com])elled to give up this tax by the com- 
mon voice of the j>eoj)le. Remonstrate constitutionally and 
you will ]k» relieved. The language of Ministers is too arbi- 
tral- v for Kip'land." * 

The inhabitants of Westminster, always in the front where 
]>olitical action was re(piired, held a large meeting in Palace 
Yard, and adopted a Petition against the tax, and meetings 

^ See The Examiner, p. 77. 
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wore also held in York, Bristol, and Liverpool for a similar 
purpose. In one ini])ortant respect this agitation differed 
I'roin that against the Corn Laws, namely, that in this one a 
large number of the ui)per classes joined iu the movement. 
The result was that it wiis more successful. So strong was the 
agitation against the tax, that the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, on introducing the Budget, on the 20th of February 
1S15, stated, "That it was not his intention to propose any 
further continuance of the Property Tax."* A "private and 
confidential " letter from the I'rime Minister to Ix)rd Castle- 
reagli, written on the same day, explains the i)olicy of the 
Government, and to the discerning reader throws a brilliant 
flasli of light on other tilings besides. "The truth is, the 
country at this momc^nt is pea<?e mad," wrote Lord Liverixx)]. 
" !Many of our best frit*nds think of nothing but the reduction 
of taxes and low establishments, and it is very doubtful 
whether we could involve the country in a war at this moment 
for objects which, on every ])rincii)le of scmnd policy, ought 
to lead to it. This, like all other jiojailar sentiments in a 
country such as ours, will wear out; but after such a contest 
for twenty years, we must let i)eople ta^te something of the 
blessings of peace before we can expect fairly to screw them 
up to a war spirit, even in a just cause."* 

r»efore any of the blessings of peace could be secured, before 
the people could feel the benefit of the success of their Plat- 
form agitation against the tax, Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
was rei'eived with a(;clamation by France, the country was 
once more jdunged into war, and the tax was reimposed. Hap- 
])ily the struggle was of short duration, the glorious victory at 
Waterloo was won, and within a hundred days the fate of 
England, and of Europe, was decided. 

The final overthrow of Napoleon, and his removal from the 
s])liere of European politics, at last secured the hopes of per- 
manent peace, IVace with America tx)0 was settled, and 
r»ritain could at last rest from the strife, could convert her 
soldiers' swords into ])louglishares. 

Teace that had long been looked forward to, long hoped for, 

^ Pnrlhnm iittinj I.h:bntc», vol. xxix. p. KTk? (18ir»). 

2 Lifv mill AihnlnhlraHon of Robvrt Jiank», Sicoud Earl of Liverpool by 
C. I). Young (mW), vol. ii. p. 105. 
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long prayed for — |)eace that was to bring innuinerable bless- 
ings in its train, plenty, and comforts, and ease, and happi- 
ness — peace had come, but with it, at first, deep misery and 
bitter disappointment. The distress which had shown itself 
in 1812 had gradually deepened and spread. The repeal of 
the Orders in Council had caused such a violent rebound in 
trade that the exi)ortation of manufactured goods had been 
overdone, and the results had been fresh commercial distress, 
a proiligious diminution in the demand for manufactures, and 
a serious diminution in the demand for the produce of land. 

The cessation of the war led to the sudden diminution in the 
expenditure of the Government to the amount of £50,000,000,^ 
— a result which, though most satisfactory in itself, had the 
unfortunate effect of deranging the markets both for manu- 
facture and produce; and the new Com Law, while enhancing 
the cost of food against the consumer, was still inefficient in 
keeping prices up to that high level to which landowners had 
been accustomed, and which they deemed necessary for their 
welfare. 

'^Wliat!" exclaimed Mr. Western in the House of Com- 
mons, when moving for a Committee of the whole House on 
the subject of agricultural distress — ^'^ what must be the situa- 
tion of a country like this, when the land paid no rent» when 
the wages of labour were not equal to the sustenance of the 
lal)ourer, and when the profits of agricultural stock were 
turned into losses? Such was the actual situation of the 
country, burdened in addition with a heavy national debt» and 
an enormous taxation to support establishments of nnpieoe- 
dented magnitude. '^^ Mr. Brand endorsed this description. 
'' The calamities which the agriculturists in many parts of the 
country were enduring, the miseries under which that class 
were groaning, presented a picture of wretchedness which 
might rend the most callous heart."* Distress instead of 
plenty, misery instead of comfort — ^these were the first results 
of peace. A Tory newspaper of the day summarised the state 
of things in the words : *' Peace is felt by almost all classes as 
a calamity." 

1 From £125,000,000 to £72,000,000. See Loid Broiigliam'i Speech, HanMrd, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 1102, 9th April 1S16. 

^ Hansard, vol. xxzUi. p. 6S7, 1S16. • IbUU p. STa 
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Distn^ss and hardsliips ever set men's minds working for 
politiciil (:liai)^(^H, and so now the people took into their own 
hands th(; coiiHiiUiration of their state and the discussion of 
tlu>. r(»nH'di(>8. Their first disappointment was that when peace 
vnuu", the war taxc^s, amounting to about £25,000,000 a year, 
wen*, not at imcv. stopped. Principal among these was the 
Property Tax, whic.li yiehled some £14,0<K),0()0.i 

Tlie (lay after the oj)ening of Parliament, namely, on 2d of 
Frhruary ISKJ, the Clian(;(?llor of the Exchequer, who, one 
woiihl have thouj^ht, should have learned wisdom from the 
]>roc(»fdinj^s of the i>revi()us year, stated that he proposed to 
eont inno tht^ Property Tax, with some modifications, for two 
or t.hn*e yt^ars. Instantly the ])eople Ix^took themselves to 
nu'ctinj^s, to platform in j;s, to petitions against the tax in a 
way tht»v had ni^vt^r <h)ne before. The country was agitated 
fn>ni one enil to the (►thtn*. Petitions were |K)ured into the 
Mouso of Coninions, and as nearly every Petition originated 
at a nuM'tini;, and was the result of Platform discussion and 
a \xoo{\ di\\\ of Platform speaking, some idea may be formed 
from the nuuiln'r and the nature of the Petitions of the jwsi- 
tit»n which the Platform was coming to occupy in the public 
mind. The resolutions passed by one meeting may be taken 
as au example of the others, and of the text on which the 
IMatt'onn was enlarjring. 

On the LMst i>f February ISIO a county meeting of the gen- 
tlemen, eleri:y, fnvhidders, and inhabitants was held in Hamj)- 
shire, at whieh it was resolved: **That the exigencies of the 
late war wtMv the causes assigned by the Legislature for the 
extraonlinary inqn'st, called the 'Property Tax.'"* 

"That, by tlu' express terms of the several statutes impos- 
iui: t lie said tax. the taith ot" the Lcirislature stands pledged: 
that its duratipu >hvnihl Iv limited by the war that gave birth 
to it." 

** rV.at the i'.iteution, avowed by Ministers, of proposinir a 
t'livTlur co:-:iv.;'..i:ue ot the said t.ix ::i t:iis time of pn^found 
iH aiC ;s ;:i vi;vt it viv^latii'U ot ti.e sacn-d wonl and faith of 

ft 

1 \i :■ * : . i : '. ; e : ; t , a v. vl : r. v. : : :■ r i i i > ri c i rv : o t t ]i e o* ii e ra 1 v oiiv of the 
:hv^*. 'e vOV.\evi^; to ::.o House o: l\ :;;:::■ :;< :\\ tae last session." 

Li ft 

• Cor.x;:'s i^ .".;.. :• K-^:..<: -, vol. xxx. jv J3R. 
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A IV'titiou was aj^ived on, and the niemlx?rs for the county 
wore •• instructed '' to i)resent it to the House of Commons, and 
to '*sui>i)ort the prayer thereof to the utmost of their power." 

(,'obbett, commentinj^ on the agitiition at the time, wrote: 
**l>utthe peoph^ of all ranks have taken the alarm, and are 
now l>estirrinj^ themselves in a manner that I have never 
Ix'fore seen them, sinee I have known anything of public 
affairs. The country gentlemen, so long dead to all those 
feelinj^s whicli distinguished their ancestors, so long sunk in 
a sort of unaccountiible apathy, so long the tame followers of 
every Minister . . . instead of taking, as they formerly did, 
the lead in deriding on questions of war or of taxation, this 
d(*sc'ri]»ti()n of persons, so long dead to their country, seem at 
last to be stirring into life."^ 

And he further remarked; "The stniggle (about the income 
tax) is a novel spectacle. '* I do not recollect any very serious 
opposition ever having been made before to a tax of any sort. 
Tlie o]»]M)sition itself is something new; but the description 
of ])ers(»ns (namely, the country g(»ntry) who have now ap- 
|)ean'd on the stage is also new, and this is a matter of much 
greater importance." 

A great meeting was held at Westminster in opposition to 
thi' tax — some 40,(KK) it was said, — "Westminster which is 
to Kngland wliat the heart is to the human Ixxiy." Day after 
day, sometimes in thirties and forties, the Petitions were 
] presented to the House. 

Mr. Madoeks, in presenting one from Boston, said: "He 
was directed by his constituents, especially charged, to give 
every support in his power to the Petition." He censured 
Ministers for pressing the subject forward with such indecent 
liaste, and said, that *' Parliament ought to be considered any- 
thing rather than a mere registry of the Ministers' edicts, and 
tht'ir ready instruments for laying burthens on the nation."* 

Niglit after niglit long debates took jdace on the Petition.s, 
the (Jovennnent refusing to give way, and showing their 
faiiLTs in irritation. 

Lord Casthreagli* inveighed against "the ignorant im- 
])atirii('e of the people to l>e relieved from the pressure of taxa- 

1 ('..Mm tt's Pollfi'-nl R, '/htt^r, vol. xxx. p. 2G0, 2*\ Man-h. « P>id. p. 200. 
^ J\u\iiiini iit'irij Ih butti(f vol. xxxii. p. 875. * Ibid. p. 455. 
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tion '' ; and on another occasion said that " Gentlemen on the 
other si(U» of the House attempted to clamour down this taxa- 
tion instead of arguing the question." * 

Mr. Tiernev remonstrated and said: " The voice which the 
country liiul raised against that execrable tax showed a proper 
and becoming spirit, and the noble lord called it clamour." 
At last, on the isth !Marcli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward liis motion for the continuance of tlie tax. 
Ht» ignored the worth of the Petitions. 

**The Tetitions," he said, ** contained only the sentiments 
of a very small i)roportion of the jieople. . . . The peti- 
tioners had only attended to the pressure upon themselves, 
which they were naturally anxious to remove, because they 
thought it no hmger necessary.''* 

** 1 le was persuaded that such would not have been their 
judgment if they had had an opportunity of being fully ac- 
qiuxinted with the whole matter, and of deliberating calmly 
ami impartially upon the subject. He was the more convinced 
that the ])etitioners had not understood the subject, and had 
lu'ver coolly and impartially considered it, when he observed 
that almost all these Petitions contained the unfounded allega- 
tion that the Government and Parliament stood pledged that 
the tiix should cease with the war.''' 

As it happened, however, on this occasion it was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who was wrong. The Platform was 
in the right. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his views on the subject more 
fully: **lle l)egge<l to be understood a.s speaking with all due 
(le Terence of thi^ Petiticms which had been presented to that 
House u])ou tlie subject; but when he considered what ought 
to be the influence of those Petitions, no one would say that 
the (Icliberative faculties of Parliament ought to be so limited 

1 S-'c liis disavowal of thow plirases a month later, Parliameiitdry DchateSf 
vol. xxxiii. p. 4.V.K 

2 Haiisanl, isitj, vol. xxxiii. p. 421. 

^ Th«» pk'diro was to 1k' fniinil in tho 247tli S«*i'tion of the Property Tax Act: 
*' !>•• it enacted that ihis .Vet shall connnoncf ami taki' effi'i't from t\w 5th April 
1S(n;. and that llie mud Ad, and the dnlics thereof, shall continue in force 
durin;; the jiresont war. an«l nntil the <ith April m-xt. afti>r the ileiinitive sijc- 
natnn- of a tn-aty of ]>rac<'. and no lon^^er."— See Bronghain's Speech, P«Wia- 
imutunj ItrhattSf vol. xxxiii. p. 4.V). 
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or paralysed by them, that the legislature of the country was 
to look to the sentiments entertained beyond the walls of that 
House for the rule and guide of the course it had to pur- 
sue.* . . . 

" With respect to the Petitions generally^ there was a great 
mass of them, and many of a most respectable description. 
But when he looked at them in the aggregate, and asked him- 
self whether they could he considered as containing the senti- 
ments of the whole people of Great Britain, he was compelled 
to give his negative to such a proposition. In fact, one-fourth 
of the counties of Great Britain had not petitioned at all. 
There were not more than nineteen Petitions from counties, 
out of nearly ninety of which Great Britain was composed.' 
. . . Full one-third of the Petitions presented came from 
two counties only — Devonshire and Middlesex, — a circum- 
stance which was explained by the mode of obtaining them in 
separate parishes. 

'^The aggregate amount of Petitions was about 400, and 
130 came from those two counties." 

For once, and only once, these autocratic Ministers were to 
receive such a slap in their faces as would make their dheeks 
tingle for many a long day. 

When the division came 201 members voted for the oontinii- 
ance of the tax, and 2(^ voted against it, and the Goyemment 
was defeated by 37 votes. The result was almost as great a 
surprise as was the triumph of Dunning^s celebrated motion 
on the increase of the influence of the Crown in 1780. 

Such a crushing defeat, due mainly to the expression of the 
people's will through the I^latform, might naturally have been 
expected to lead to the resignation of the Ministry. On many 
other occasions a less serious defeat has resulted in the resig- 
nation of Ministers; but unfortunately, on this oeoasion* 
though the defeat should have led to their dismissal^ there 
was no party to take their place. 

Lord Castlereagh, the leader of the Government in the 
House of Commons, declared that ''their system for sustain- 

1 HanKird, vol. xxx. p. 443. 

3 For ttic 8ake of effei't Lord Caat1eressl> OKitt dlsinsmnoasly tnehided 
Si'otland in thin ralculation, but the Scotch connttet wen wholly In the hands 
of ttie Tories. They were much on a pnr In oTwy rapeet with the rotteQ 

boroughs. 
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ing the credit of the country had been broken in upon," yet 
accepted their defeat, and the next night the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer emphasised the acknowledgment of their de- 
feat by announcing tlieir intention of giving up the war duty 
on malt, against which comparatively little outcry had been 
raised. 

In examining the cause of this unexpected success of the 
Platform against a ^linistry backed by their own dependents 
and tlie nominees of boroughmongers, the explanation is to be 
found in the additional aid which the Platform received on 
this occasion from some of the classes who usually stood aloof 
from it. The tax fell heavily on the country gentlemen and 
many of the wealthier classes. Anxious to get rid of it they 
joined the lower classes of the people in agitating against it; 
and the result was a fresh and distinct triumph for the Plat- 
form. 

The marked difference that such co-operation caused was 
soon after to he exemplified, for even while this agitation was 
going on, another had begun, which, not alone, they did not 
join, but actually opposed; and the result was very different 
— this was the agitation for Parliamentary Keform. The 
question, though occasionally dormant, never for one moment 
sunk out of mind. It had been kept alive in Parliament by 
an occasional motion on the subject. Outside Parliament, 
no matter what subject engrossed the attention of the Plat- 
form for the time, the reform of the representation was in- 
variably tacked on to it. Keform was the panacea for all 
evils, all distresses, the one cure for all official delinquencies. 
The recent agitations had given it a fresh impetus, and now 
a definite agitation for it commenced. "We are arrived," 
wrote Coblx'tt, "at a new era.* Those sentiments of justice 
and humanity, and that love of freedom, which have been 
smothered for so many years past by the outcry against 
Jacobins and levellers, and bv the dread of revolution and 
bloodshed, have never l)een wholly extinguished, and they 
now begin to be openly exi)ressed." And Place, who was a 
close observer of contemporary events, has also left a record 
for us in his opinion of the state of things at this time. 

"AVhen Mr. Pitt came into power in 17S4 there was no 

1 PoUtkal Ri-yhUr, 00th March ISHi, vol. xxx. p. 308. 
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j)iiblic . . . only factions. . . .^ The French Revolution pro- 
(1uc<h1 a great change; it induced men to look beyond party 
s<iua])bl(\s, tx) inquire whether there was not something of 
much more conseciuence than the contest of the factions as to 
which of them should possess the power and emoluments of 
the Government, and they l)egan slowly to detach themselves 
from the factions. The numl)er which now began to think for 
themselves in respect to Government increased. Many men 
saw, or thought tliey saw, information was necessary to pro- 
duce good government; they comprehended their own igno- 
rance, and sought for information The number of such 
persons was at first small, but it was constantly increasing; 
and it was obvious to every thinking man that unless they 
could be retained in a state of comparative ignorance, the 
power of the Government would diminish, and that, too, in 
])ro])ort ion to their numlK»r and their knowledge. . . . Much 
knowh'di^t; had been accjuired during these thirteen or fourteen 
years; it was principally, and indeed almost wholly, confined 
to tlie younger portion of the community, and only to part of 
them; but the advance wiis obvious." 

Willi the revival of the IMatforni in the agitation for 
e(M)noniv and retreneliment on the termination of the war, it 
was but natural that the increased knowledge, self-reliance, 
and encri^y of some amongst the people, should at the same 
tiuu* endeavour to find voice through the Platform for the 
great object which they had most at heart — Parliamentary 
re form. 

Political clubs also to a small extent revived. At the close 
of islt or the bi'ginning of 1815, Major Cartwright, the 
veteran reformer, jjrojected an association under the title of 
the *' Hampden Club," with the object of working for Parlia- 
iinntaiy reform. It was this club ** which gave the tone to 
many ]»laees and revived the dormant desire for reform." 

•*^^'ith the decline of the Mat of the conquest of France, 
<li-i((»iit«'nt nturned with distress in redoubled force. . . . 
Thf ]K'o]»le looked to Parliament for relief, but a borough- 
monpr House of Comnums was not disposed to attempt any- 
thiiii; not likrly to promote its own immediate views of interest. 
Kitrenehment and reduction to any great extent would injure 

1 Place, MSB., No. 27.Sa>, p. 41. 
VOL. I U 
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and l)y Sir Francis Burdett, member for Westminster, who 
was tlie successor to Fox, filling the role of moderate and 
res])0(;table democracy on the Platform, and of extreme liberal- 
ism and independence in tlie House. 

A short summary of their speeches on this occasion will 
f'onvey something of the spirit of the Platform at this timo. 
as displayed by some of its most extreme votaries. 

Hunt said : ** He would speak plain facts, and call things by 
their right names. The general distress was now acknowl- 
edged by every class of persons, except the tax-giitherers, and 
those who lived on them. There was no doubt that all our 
distresses had tln*ir origin in a want of a proper representation 
of the people. The immediate cause of our disti*ess was, the 
carrying on for upwards of twenty years a war, cruel, and 
l)loo<ly, and unjust, against the liberty of all mankind — a war, 
the exj)ense of wliich had ruined our commerce, and reduced 
us to l)cggarv and distress.''^ . . . He then proceeded to 
inveigh against sint»cures and plac^emen : " Would it be believed 
that upwards of .t*LMM),(MM) of the people's money was ])aid to 
jdace men having seats in the House of Commons?" He pro- 
p(jscd tliat a Petit i(m should be achlrcssed to the Prince Regent 
to call l*arliament together — "Not as it had usually been 
calh'd together to divide the spoils of the people amongst 
thiMnsclv(\s, Init to receive the ]V»titions of the i)eople and to 
attend to them. ... It was time the voice of the people 
should be heard and attended to." 

Sir Francis Bunlcttsaid: "That meeting showed the spirit 
of Westminster, and he trusted that it was but a sample of 
that wliich would 1k3 shown in every part of the kingdom. 
Their enemy was formidable, and dee])ly intrenched behind 
f(»rnis of law, as well as rows of ])ayonets, and nothing would 
con(iu(»r that enemy but a firm union among all classes of the 
country. . . . No Knglishman ought to look to the sham 
canscH of the distress held out to them by the boroughmongers ; 
the real caus(? consisted in the corrupt state* of the representa- 
tion of tho ]^eo]>le. . . . Lt^t it bt* remembered that nothing 
was more dreadful in tln» tsirs of the o])pressors than the voice 
of the op|)n»ss«'d." He inveighed against the national debt, 
against the olii^archv in thi» Housi' of Commons: "That oli- 

I Thr Kxamintr, loth ik'ptombcr ISKJ. 
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garchy liad a hundred hands in every man's pocket, and almost 
everything, great or small, found its way into its immense 
net. ... He trusted that there would be meetings in every 
county, and every great town in England. This oligarchy 
would not give up its plunder unless it were forced.'' 

As the autumn went on meetings for Parliamentary reform 
became more frequent. Early in October there was a meeting 
of some 7000 to 8000 persons at Bolton; a little later one at 
South wark. 

On the 29th of October a county Cornwall meeting was held 
at Bodmin, the High Sheriff presided. "The Shire Hall was 
completely tilled.''^ Mr. Kashleigh made a most able and 
argumentative 8i)eech : * ** The interest excited by his observa- 
tions," wrote the reporter, "was evident by the profound 
attention of the meeting, only interrupted by those bursts of 
apphause which, like electric sparks, were continually elicited 
from all present by the convincing and energetic eloquence by 
wliich he traced all our privations and sufferings to their true 
source — the corrupt influence exercised by the Government 
over the majority of a House of Commons neither participai* 
ing the feelings nor expressing the sentiments of the people 
IxMausc not chosen by them." The principal resolution 
declared that the abuses in the Government of the oountiy 
were to l>e traced to the defective representation of the people^ 
and a Petition was adopted. On the same day a great meet- 
ing was held at (ilasgow, of which some details are interesting 
ns showing what use was heiug made of the Platform to teach 
and elevate the people.* The meeting was "the largest that 
(>vcr took place for any jiolitical purpose in Scotland; about 
.to,(NH) persons were at it. The greater part of those present 
were of course workmen, but such was the general order that 
ii<»t tlic sli<i:htest injury was done to any article on the ground'' 
(**n(»t even the l)oxwood border of the enclosure," says the 
sympathetic re}K)rter, with some pride), "and the whole was 
(M>ii(lucted with a decorum which strikingly proved how ground- 
less had l>een the prejudice against popular meetings." 

1 Sro Thr Mnrninfj ChronMe, 5th NoTember 1S16. 
- Fitr his 8iMMn*h fw.'e TTip Morning Chronicle of 9t]i Korember. 
* Si'o Tht^ Sforniuft Chronicle of fith November ISlStWhldi quotes tlie 
nmnt from The Glanffow Chronicle. 
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and by Sir Francis Burdett, member for Westminster, who 
was tlie su(X'essor to Fox, filling the role of moderate and 
respectable democracy on the Platform, and of extreme liberal- 
ism and indei)endence in tlie House. 

A shoii; summary of their speeches on this occasion will 
convey something of tlie spirit of the Platform at this time. 
as displayed by some of its most extreme votaries. 

Hunt said : *• He would speak plain fiicts, and call things by 
their right names. The general distress was now acknowl- 
edged by every class of i)ersons, except the tax-gatherers, and 
those who lived on tliem. There was no doubt that all our 
distresses had their origin in a want of a ])roper representation 
of the jK'Oph^ The immediat^^ cause of our distress was, the 
carrying on for upwards of twenty years a war, cruel, and 
bloo<ly, and unjust, against tlie liberty of all mankind — a war, 
the expense of wliich had mined our commerce, and reduced 
us to beggary and distress.''^ . . . He then proceeded to 
inveigh against sinecures and placemen : "Would it be believed 
that upwards of .■t*-(M),(M)() of the people's money was paid to 
place men having seats in the House of Commons?" He pro- 
])()sed tliat a IVtition should he addrrss(*d to the Prince Regent 
to call Parliament together — "Not as it had usually been 
called together to divide the spoils of the peojde amongst 
themselves, but to receive the Petitions of the people and to 
attend to them. ... It was time the voice of the people 
shouhl be heard and attended to." 

Sir Francis Hunlett said: "That meeting showed the spirit 
of Westminster, and he trusted that it was but a sample of 
that which would ])e shown in every ])art of the kingdom. 
Their enemy was formidable, and deejdy intrenched behind 
forms of law, as well as rows of bayonets, and nothing would 
cf)n<|uer tliat enemy but a firm union among all classes of the 
country. . . . Xo Englishman ought to look to the sfiam 
causes of ilie distress li«dd out to them by the borough mongers; 
the real cause consisted in tlie corrupt state of the representa- 
tion of the i)eo])le. . . . Let it be remembered that nothing 
was more dreadful in the ears of tlie ()]»pressors than the voice 
of the oppressed." He inveighed against the national debt, 
against the oligareliy in tin* House of ('ommons: "That oli- 

1 The JCjcumintr, 15ilj Sci)touiber 181G. 
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garcliy liad a huiulrecl hands in every man's pocket, and almost 
rverytliiiig, great or small, found its way into its immense 
iu»t. ... He trusted tliat there would l>e meetings in every 
(•(.uuty, and every great town in England. This oligarchy 
would not give up its plunder unless it were forced." 

As the autumn went on meetings for Parliamentary reform 
iKM'unie more frequent. Early in October there was a meeting 
of some 7(KX) to 8000 persons at J^olton; a little later one at 
South wark. 

On the L*Oth of ()etol)er a county Cornwall meeting was held 
at Uodmin, the High Sheriff presided. "The Shire Hall was 
coniph'ttdy tilled.''* Mr. Kashleigh made a most able and 
argumentative speech:^ **The interest excited by his observa- 
tions/* wrote the reporter, "was evident by the profound 
attt'ution of the meeting, only interrupted by those bursts of 
applause which, like electric sparks, were continually elicited 
from all pr(\s(*nt by the convincing and energetic eloquence by 
which he traced all our ])rivations and sufferings to their true 
source — the corrupt influence exercised by the Government 
over the majority of a House of Commons neither participat- 
ing tlie feelings nor expressing the sentiments of the people 
because not chosen by them." The principal resolution 
declared that the abuses in the Government of the country 
were to be traced to the defective representation of the people, 
and a Tetition was adopUul. On the same day a great meet- 
ing was \\v\d at (Jlasgow, of which some details are interesting 
as showing what use was l>eing made of the Platform to teach 
and elevate tlu* ])eople.* The meeting was "the largest that 
ever took ])hice for any political purj)Ose in Scotland; about 
10. (MM) persons were at it. The greater paiii of those present 
were of e(»urs(» workmen, but such was the general order that 
iK.t th(^ slightest injury was done to any article on the ground" 
("not even the lM)xwood Injrder of the enclosure," says the 
sympathetic reporter, with some pride), "and the whole was 
cniulucted with a decorum which strikingly proved how ground- 
hss had been the prejudice against popular meetings." 

• >••«• TItr yf-'rninff Chrnnirlc, .'ith Xoveml)er 1816. 
- Knr his sj>j'»'<'li soe 77<#' Mnruiutj Vhronirle of IHli Noveml>er. 
^ S.'«* Th» yfonuNff ('hronii'lc of r>th Novemlier lSlt>, which qaotea the ac- 
««»imt from Thf fjUiff/ow Chronicle. 
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Among the spoakers was a ^fr. Gray, who, after referring to 
the ** overwhelming load of indescrilxible calamity that ex- 
isted," said: " Ketrenchment ami reform constitute the only 
remedy for the present distress, and to the attainment of these 
indispensable objects let all our eiforts — let the efforts of the 
whole nation — be steadily and constitutionally directed. Let 
the cry of 'lletrenchment and Keform ' he sounded at the foot 
of the throne from every corner of the island. . . . The 
whole system of expenditure must be reduced. All those 
noble, sturdy beggars must also be discharged, who have 
fostered tliemselves like leeiihes upon the State, to suck from 
it ^very remaining portion of its vitality. The people must 
have their legal share in the Government of the country — 
th(»y must have representatives of their own choosing. Noth- 
ing short of a thorough retrenchment ought to satisfy them — 
nothing short of a radical Keform can save them. The sacri- 
fices they have made deserve some consideration. Their 
suif(»rings demand it. . . . Let all the wise and the virtuous 
unite. If the union be constitutional, and for constitutional 
obje(^ts, who shall dare to control or countt*ract it. "While 
truth lies at the centre, the national mind must thither gravi- 
tate. A nation guided by truth is not to be resisted. Do we 
calculate on too much when we expect retrenchment and 
reform from discussion and petitioning? Are we without 
example or encouragement in looking for the recovery of our 
lost lilx'rties and prosperity from the diffusion of knowledge, 
tliat best light of tlie mind? How triumphed Luther, an 
obscun* monk, over combined potentates, one of them wearing 
tlie triph* crown? In delianee of their armies, spread he not 
religious reform over whole nations? And was it not by bold 
discussion, ami a resolute diffusion of knowledge, that our 
illustrious eountrynum, John Knox, redeenunl Scotland from 
the miserable follies and alKiminable su])erstiti(ms of Poperj''? 
To doubt, tlien»fore, the eilicacv of union an<l discussion is 
unworthy of an enliglitened or a constant mind." 

Nottingliam also at tliis same time held a meeting and 
ad()]>tcd a IVtition to the Ivcgcnt, whicli gave a graphic picture 
of the ilistress, and which was rather out.si)oken in its terms. 

^M )ur manufacturers witlidrawing their remaining capital 
from engagements they iind to be unproductive or ruinous, our 
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artisans and labourers destitute of employment^ our work- 
houses crowded beyond all precedent, and our poor-rates 
swelled to an extent which, if not speedily alleviated^ must 
have the effect of involving us in total and irremediable ruin. 

'* At a period of national distress like the present, when we 
are called u|>on to sacrifice the comforts of our families to 
answer the demands of the Government, when the iron hand 
of taxation is extorting from the rich man his last guinea, and 
ransacking the i>oor man's scrip for his solitary penny, to see 
a voracious band of placemen, pensioners, and sinecurists 
wallowing in the wealth thus wrung from the hard earnings 
of honest industry, is a violation of common decency without 
a parallel in the annals of corruption; nor can it surprise your 
Koyal Highness tliat your subjects murmur with discontent 
and remonstrate with indignation."^ 

Hostile comment may be made on such resolutions and snch 
speeches, but it is to be remembered in extenuation, first, that 
'* in a state of suffering men cannot be expected to choose their 
expressions with a courtly precision, but the complaint itself 
may be well founded, however unguardedly expressed''; and 
next, that the people were being almost entirely left to their 
own devices. Except men like Major Cartwright, who was a 
feeble tliough w^ell-meaning man, and Henry Hunt, they had 
few leaders. In London Sir Francis Burdetty and a few other 
gentlemen of position, took a considerable part in the agita* 
tion. Here and there, in some of the counties, there were 
also some able men of respectable position who did the same; 
but th(*ir influence did not extend beyond their own immediate 
neighbourhood, and in the Lirge towns the people had absolutely 
no one to guide them or to help them. 

'*l)o the nobles of the land, our hereditary guardians, do 
tliey call public meetings? Do they or any of them attend 
])ublic meetings to instruct the people, and point oat the road 
to good goveniment, to independence, to happiness? No^ not 
they. They call no meetings; they attend no meetings; they 
do all they can to prevent meetings; they would have all qniet 
— ciui€»t as death." * 

1 77i#> Kxttminer, ISth October ISIG. 

3 H(>ne*8 ProsiiectuB of his Begister quoted by Q^arUrlff Review^ Tol. xrl. 

p. :>««» u«i7). 
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The leading reformers at this time were of a different class 
from the aristocracy. Bamford, in his Passages in the Life of 
a Radiml, has deseril)ed those of Lancashire; in other places 
thoy were much the same. 

**A cotton manufacturer," "letterpress printer," "shoe- 
maker," "stonecutter," "weaver," "hatter," "dogger," "tail- 
or," "draper." — "Sucli," he says, "were the names and condi- 
tions of all wliom I recollect as standing prominently forward 
in tliose days, through evil and through good report, in one 
district of the country. Such were they in life's station 
who cast the seeds of living bread in the wilds of Galilee." 

However hostilely the Government and Tory party may have 
regarded the meetings which were taking place throughout 
the country, one good effect was following them. Cobbett has 
described it. 

lie wrote: "The country, instead of being disturbed, as the 
truly seditious writers on the side of corniption would fain 
make us believe, instt»ad of being irritated by the agitation of 
the question of reform, is kept by the hope which reform holds 
out to it, in a state of tranquillity wholly unparalleled in the 
history of tlie world under a similar pressure of suffering. Of 
this fact the sad scours at Dundee are a strong and remarkable 
instiuice. At the great and populous towns of Norwich, I^Ian- 
chester, Paisley, Glasgow, Wigan, Bolton, Liverpool, and many 
others, where the people are suffering in a degi'ee that makes 
the heart sink witliin one to think of, they have had their 
meetings to jK'tition for n*forni ; they have agreed on petitions; 
hoptj has lx:^ou left in tlieir bosoms; they have been inspired 
with jmtience and fortitude, and all is tranquil. But in 
Dundee, where a i)artial meeting had Iwen held early in 
November, and where a gentleman who moved for reform had 
been lM)rne down, there violence has broken forth, houses have 
Ih'en plunderinl, and property and life exposed to all sorts of 
perils." 

And again, a little later, he recurs to the same matter: 
** Rioting has ceased as meetings for reform have increased. 
At Dundee, and in tlie Isle of Ely, and in Suffolk, and at liir- 
niinghani, when* tliere have bcvn riots, there have lx*en no 
meetings for ]>etitioning. In short, meetings for petitioning 
have put an end to rioting. And this is very natural; because^ 
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wlifii niootiiigs are held, and the i>eoph*'s attention is drawn 
towards the real eauses of their misery, they at once see that 
the remedy is not a riotous attack upon the proi)erty of their 
neij^hlM)urs, and tlu»y wait with patience and fortitude to hear 
wliat answer Parliament will give to their Petitions."* 

Pamford attril)ut<»s much of the improvement to anotlier 
cause, namely, C'ohljett's writinp^s. ** Their influence," he 
says, "was si)eedily visible; he direct<Hl his readers to the 
true cause of their sufferings — misgovemment; and to its 
])r<)iM'r correctivt* — Parliamentary refonn. Kiots soon lx»came 
scarce, and from that time thev have never obtained their 
ancient vogue with the lal)ourers of this country."' 

From the provinces the scene of Platform action was once 
more transferred to the metropolis, and rapidly l)ecaine more 
interesting and exciting. Here Henry Hunt was taking a 
conspicucms part. 

IMace has given a description of this celebrity. "The 
reformers," h(» says, "* were active in their endeavours to induce 
the ]>eople to conduct themselves peaceably, and incessantly 
to petition for reform as the only means by which such relief 
as was in the i)ower of the (iovernment to grant could be 
()bt;iin(»d.' 

**T]iey succeeded to a great extent in exciting a spirit of 
co-o])eration, which was, however, much damaged by the 
conduct of Henry Hunt, who had placed himself at the head 
of the common jK'ojde. He was impudent, active, ^'ulga^; in 
almost all respects the lM\st mob orator of the day, if not, 
indtu^h the best which had ever existed." 

( >n tin* ir»th XovemlK'r ISIO a meeting was held in the open 
air at Spa Fields, *'To tiike into consideration the propriety 
of petitioning the Prince Regent upon the distressed state of 
tlie countrv."* The meeting was composed of the working 
people, at the head of whom Henry Hunt had placed himself. 
Hunt took the lead at it, ** and used his utmost exertions to 
iiitlame th<» passions of the i)eo])le against every man who had 
shown himself at all desirous to do them service."* At al)out 
half -past twelve o'chnk a hackney coach containing four 

1 nth January 1S17. Pulitirnl Register, p. 40. 

2 Hainfcnl. vol. i. p. 7. « PIa<'e, MSS.. 27.S00, p. 16. 
* T/u £'jrami/i<T, 181G, p. 730. » Place, MS8., 27,SUl», p. 22. 
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persons was seen to drive into the Fields. The Reverend 
!M r. Parkos mounted on the roof and nuule a speech. He ex- 
liorted tlieni to bo firm and bohl in the present important crisis. 
** Now was the time when the people sliould exert themselves to 
their utmost for the maintenance of their rights and liberties, 
and be like the Inirsting of waters, carrying all before them.* 
. . . The cause was good, and tlieir enemies were possessed with 
a trembling heai-t. Now was the time, the important moment, 
when the tyrants should be made to suffer; and if the nation 
were unanimous, bold, and intrepid, strengthening themselves 
with a just sense of their own injuries, the supporters of cor- 
ruption would tremble before tliem." 

About one o'elocrk Hunt api)eared. His approach was pre- 
ceded by a three-coloured flag and a cap hoisted on a pole. 
He commenced his liarangue from one of the windows of the 
front ro(mi of the public-house. 

They had met for the pur])ose of petitioning the Prince 
Kegent and the Legislature for some effectual relief to those 
growing miseries, the tale of which would require a month to 
tell, and a month fully to understand. . . . What was the 
cause of the want of employment? Taxation. What was the 
cause of taxation? (corruption. It was corruption that had 
enabled the boroughmongers to wage that bloody war which 
had for its object the destruction of the liberties of all 
countries, l)ut princi])ally of our own. . . . They had now 
in their view the British Hastilc (pointing to Coldbatliiield's 
]U'is(»n), where so much tyranny hatl l)een fonnerly exercised, 
and to which so many miserable victims liad l)een consigned. 
. . . All ranks save the children of corrui)tion, who fattened 
on the vitals of the countrv, were alike involved in one com- 
mon distress. . . . Me knew the superiority of mental over 
]>hysical force; nor would he counsel any resort, to the latter 
till the former ha<l been found ineffectual. J^efore physical 
ft>rre was ai»i)lied to, it was their duty to petition, to remon- 
strate, to call aloud for timelv reformation. Those who 
n^sisted tlie just dtMuands of the ])eo])le were the real friends 
(»f confusion an<l bloodshed; . . . but if the fatal day should 
be destined \n arrive, ho assured them that if he knew any- 
thing of himself, he would not be found concealed behind a 

1 For full report see T/w £xamin*i', 1810. i>. 7.'X). 
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coimtor, or sheltering himself in the rear. Everything that 
concerned their subsistence or comforts was taxed. Was not 
their loaf taxed? was not their beer taxed? were not their 
shirts taxed? was not ever^'thing they ate, drank, wore, and 
oven said, taxed? What impudence, what insolence was it 
then in the corrupt and profligate minions of Government to 
say that the poe])le suffered nothing by taxation. If there 
were no taxes the labourer would have his quartern loaf for 
4(1., his pot of beer for 2d., his bushel of salt for 28. 6d., his 
soap, candles, sugar, tea, and other articles for half their 
])resent price. It was necessary to have some taxes, he 
allowed, but every dictate of justice, every Hght of the people 
called for their reduction. They were imposed for no purpose 
in which the nation was interested. They were imposed by 
the authority of a boroughmongering faction, who thought of 
nothing but oppressing the people, and subsisting on the 
plunder wrung from their miseries." He produced a book, 
whi(;h, he said, '^contained a list of those who gorged and 
fattened on the si)oils of an oppressed nation — of those who 
devoured the taxes, under which they were crashed to the 
earth." He then went on to inveigh against pensions and 
sinecures, of which he mentioned several instances. ''Taxes 
npi)eared to be extended not only to paying the jodgeSy etc., 
but in pensioning the fathers, the brothers, the mot^ersi the 
sisters, the cousins, and bastards of the boronghmongerSy and 
all sorts of pau])ers." He referred to ''an impudent fellow 
called (roorge Canning — a man who had the audacity, the 
unparalleled insolence, to call the people of England swinisli 
mult itude, offscourings, and all sorts of opprobrious epithets. 
Swinish multitude was the most delicate name they received. 
((ireat commotion.) ... It was the ddty of every man to 
petition for a reform in Parliament." He abased the Whigs 
ami '" the Tories," and concluded with exhorting the advocates 
tor reform to exert all their efforts to attain that most desiraUe 
objtH't, and he moved the adoption of a Petition to the Begent. 
The Petition besought the Regent "To take into his con- 
sideration the burden of this suffering, and patient, bat stanr- 
in«^ I)eo])le; and implored his Royal Highness to cause 
l*arliam<'nt to \ye assembled, in order that measures might 
be adopted to redress the evils described^ to feed the hungiyi 
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arj'l to clot lie the naked, so that tlie unhappy and starving 
\t*-n\Ai', ijii'^lit \)*t ]»r'-.«ierv»'d from des] Miration; and, above all, 
to listen, U;fore it wiis t^xj lute, to the earnest and repeated 
pmyers of the nation." ' 

'Y\ii- P»-tition was adopted, and after some further speeches 
llie nieetin;^ di-^iK^r-sed, jj^'inj^ adjourned to the 2d DecemlxT. 
Wli^'n it was over, a small mob pnjceeded through some parts 
of the town anrl roblH-d some Ijakers' shops. *'They were, 
hrjwever, quiekly disi»f*rsed, and by nine o'clock all was quiet. 
r*(j«lies of the military were in attendance in various quarters." 

A nuretin;; c>t' tlm (Common Council of London, held on the 
2Sth NcA'f'nilMjr, alid presided over by the Lord Mayor, again 
\HtVi* testimony to the ]jrevailing distress. 

One of tiie resolutions set forth, **That the distress and 
misery which for so many years has V)een progressively accumu- 
hitin^y has at h'n^^tli iH'come insupi)ortable. It is no longer 
))arlially felt, nor limited to one ])ortion of the Empire; the 
(•omm<-rcial, th<* manufacturin<^, and the agricultunil interests 
are. er[iially sinkinf^ un<ler its irresistible pressure, and it has 
hcconu^ impossible, to find employment for a large mass of tlie 
|K)])ulation, miK'h less to IxMr up against our present enormous 
hurtlicns." '^ 

Anotiicr resolution set forth a list of the causes of the dis- 
trrss, "all arising from the corrupt and inadequate state of 
the n'j>resentation of the ]>eople in l*arliament, whereby all 
constitutional control over the servants of the Crown has been 
lust, and 1 Parliaments have lK»come subservient to the will of 
Ministers/' A Petition for the assembling of Parliament was 
adojit.rd. 

'V\\i^ LM Peccm])er was the day to which the Spa Fields 
mrt'tiui: of the ir)th >sovember had been adjourned. The 
UMM'tiui; was lixed for one o'clock at the same place. 

** An hour before the time named for that meeting," saj's 
IMace, **a crazy creatun* calle<l I>r. Watson, a profligate son 
of his, as cra/.v as his father, and several of their associates 
UM»uutcd trit'oloure<l cockades, and en<leavoured by their 
s])ccchcs to ]»ersuade the ])eople there assembled to revolt 
ai^ainst the (lovernment.'*' 

I Thi' Fx'twhi, r. ISH;. i>. T.^2. 2 /?,/</. p. 7(55. 

« V\iwv, MSS.. L»7.sen, p. ITJ. 
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At the conclusion of a violent 8i)eech, young Watson ex- 
claimed, "If they will not give us what we want, shall we 
not take it ? " and seizing a tricolour flag, he jumped out of 
tlie waggon in which he was, among the people, and ** led off a 
portion of the rabble to take possession of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and overturn the Government." 

His invitation, however, was only accepted by a very small 
portion of those present — some few hundreds at most. These 
attacked some gunsmitlis' shops, shot at, and wounded a man 
who resisted them, and stole some arms.^ 

The intended attack on the Tower resolved itself into one 
man, Preston by name, mounting a wall, and summoning the 
guard to surrender. " The men gazed at him — laughed; no one 
iired a shot; and soon after he fell down, or was pulled off by 
his companions, who thought (no doubt) he had acted the fool 
long enough." 

The rebels fled at the first sight of a dragoon. Several 
arrests were made, quiet was restored, and the attempted 
** insurrection " was quickly at an end. 

The wliole business was from beginning to end utterly 
contemptible, so far as any possible effect on the Government 
was concerned. It was devoid of a single capable leader — the 
few desperate men who took the lead were miserably poor — 
the ammunition for the capture of the Tower, the overthrow 
of the troops, and the subversion of the Grovemment was all 
stowed in **an old stocking." 

Place says: "There was manifest danger to the lives and 
proiH'rtics of the peaceable citizens, yet this contemptible set 
of fools and miscreants, which twenty constables conld have 
dis])ersed in five minutes and taken the leaders into cnstody, 
were permitted to march through the cify unmolested."* 

''The rogiilar meeting," he continues, ^was held at the 
tiiiu* ap]K)inted. Mr. Hunt took the chair, and the first reso- 
lution ]>aKSod had reference to the proceedings of those who 
had loft tlie meeting for mischievous purposes. It was worded 
tlius : ' 

Hosolvod — " That it is always a proof of the badness of any 
cause or any argument, when its advocates resort to acts it 

1 Rimford, vol. i. p. 25. * Plaee, MSB., S7,S0S, p. 22. 

* See The Examiner; alio Place, MBS., 2T,S0S, p. 2X 
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v'lhh'Ufj': aii'l tij'-r**f';r*f wf- con«l*-mn. iirit oiilv all breaches of 
t}j*f jH'.v^, I/iit all rl«-iiioii?-t rat ions of a wish to cxnuiiiit acts of 
vioh-ucc ;i;^aiii.-t any of our ojii»fmf-nts; and we shall regard as 
i\if worst. *'n#:nii«-s of oui>«rlvf'.s and of our country all those (if 
any snr-h tli^if shr^iild ]>*') who may l>e base enough to commit 
;inv siH-h a^'ts on this occasion." 

ut.h#T rcHohitions liavin;,' iKfcn passed, and a Petition to the 
House of rrinmions havinfj l»f-cn ai^reed to, "the meeting 
(jiii«'t.ly (lisj)crscd." Place j^ocs on to say: **Yet it will be 
sfcn tJiiit, in all tin* K]>ccches in Parliament, and in all the 
jiroccc»lin;;H in cr^urts of law, the conduct of some who ap- 
])c.'Ln^(l on the ^niiind before the time api)ointed for the 
nieetin;^, and went away l)elore the meeting commenced, is 
sjMikcn of as Tin: nieetin;^, whilst the actual peaceable meeting 
is unnoticed, tlic^ riotf^rs InMiig alone called the meeting in Sj)a 
Fields.'" » 

It has been n<M*essnry to enter into these details, because it 
is desirable to clear the Platform fnmi the allegations after- 
wanis l)rou^dit aj^ainst it in connec'tion with this meeting, and 
also from the discrctlit and stij^ma which the (iovernmont 
endeavoured to iix on th(» whoh* movement for Parliamentary 
reform, by represent ini^ su<'h men as the two Watsons, Thistle- 
wood, an<l others (d' that set, men who afterwards committed 
hif^di treason and were hanj^'cd, jus h'adei-s and jtarticipators 
tln'rein. Hunt, (»ven, who was extreme enough, quickly 
ri'alised what they were, and would have nothing to say to 
theuj. 

i M" the avjitation p'n»'rally Cobln tt has given us a summary. 
In .lanuary 1S17 he wn»te: "There have lxH*n held meetings 
at which Petitions have been sijLjned for a reform of Parliament 
l»\ more, I believe, than half a million of men. And at no 
tMie ol tliesc meeting's has any riot taken place."* . . . And 
couMUiMitiu'^ on these mectinirs. he remarked: "The mass of 
inl\>rmatiou which has Ihmu disi-ovo red at the several public 
nu»ciiui:s sivnis ipiite surjuisinL^. . . . The accounts of those 
prvM'ccd'.M'^s show a deu'rce of wisdom and talent very far 

• S.»t' ;»1n.^ Hr.Tir"* own :».i ^'unt f". i'.. « luootii'.c izivon in his .V* »irtirj». The 
V' • •(',■• oi M l>tvi'!i;l't : . N.. ,iv>orts that tho rioior* ha^i noconnec- 

fiM. \* .\\\ ill"' iMi'i'tin^. 
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surpassing anything that was ever brought forth at public 
meetings in this or any other country.^ At Nottingham the 
cor^K)rate body, like men of sense, have cordially acted with 
the |)eople; but at Manchester, Wigan, Boston, Lynn, Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Kenfrew, and divers other places, all persons in 
authority have either thrown obstacles in the way, or refused 
to participate. This, however, has not at all held the people 
in check. They know their rights, and they have come 
for^^'ard and exercised them with talent and spirit, and, at the 
same time, with the greatest possible prudence." 

For us now the material fact is, that first the Government^ 
and somewhat later. Parliament, found themselves face to 
fiu'c with such a development of the Platform, and such an 
agitation for Parliamentary reform, as had never before been 
seen. 

Great accordingly was their wrath; and what still farther 
excited their anger was the fact that, following somewhat the 
precedent of 17S(), delegates from various petitioning bodies 
for reform met in Ix>ndon for the purpose of arranging as to 
the ])resent«ition of the Petitions, and of discussing a Bill to 
l>e presented to the House of Commons embracing the reforms 
sought for. They met on the 22d January 1817 at the invita- 
tion of tlie Haminlen Club of London, of which Sir F. Burdett 
w;is the chairman. The number of delegates was not great. 
Some seventi»en or eighteen had been ** elected**; others as- 
sumed the title of delegate without any nomination: Hnnti 
CohlM'tt, Major Cartwright were among the nomber, but the 
meeting was a contemptible affair, and they squabbled bitterly 
amonj; themselves. 

''Ministers,'* writes Place, ''took advantage of this absurd 
]>rocee(ling. The meeting of deputies was treated as some- 
thing lN>r<lering on open rebellion, and was by far the most 
us(*ful incid(*nt for enabling them to alarm the timid. The 
ministerial newspa])ers were indefatigable in magnifying every 
movenuMit into treason and sedition; all the talenty all the 
acrimony, all the malignity and falsehood which the most 
v(>nal, and corrupt, and base among the basest of mankind, as 
some of the fellows connected with the newspapers are, had 
their full swing against the reformers. Every Iqysl dave^ 
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every one whose situation in corporations was gainful, or who 
expected to gain, was active in his way; nothing was, in fact, 
left muloiie which a vile administration, to which no one 
thing of any kin<l, however mean and base, was unacceptable, 
wliich WHS likely to promote its puriK)ses, and yet, after all, 
the alarm did not come up to their expectation." * 



And now history was once more to repeat itself, with the 
most oxtniordinary ii(h*lity. The Platform had showed itself, 
as in 171XMJi5, a i^opuhir jiowtu-, only this time a far greater 
power than it was then. It was again to be struck down by 
Acts of Parliament, worded almost exat^tly the same as those 
in 17*.>5, and supjiorted by speeches almost a rej>etition of 
those then delivered. Even to the very incident which was 
the starting-point of the ex(.'use for the repressive legislation 
of 17*.)."), the similitude between the two pc^riods was absolutely 
perfect. 

On the 2Sth of January 1S17, when the Prince Eegent was 
returning from tlie House of Lords after ojx^ning the session 
of Parliament, and was ''passing at the back of the garden of 
Cnrlton House, the glass of his carriage was broken by a 
stone, as some re])resent(Ml it, or by two stone balls, fired from 
an air gnn, as others stated it, which appeared to have been 
ainn-il at his lioyal Highness.-*- 

Tarliament, sliocked l)y the outrage, immediately adopted 
addresses of congratnlation to him on his escaix». The Regent 
sent a message of thanks to each House, and followed it up, a 
few days afterwards, with another, saying that he had directed 
that there shouhl bi.> Liid before them papers containing 
information *' resj)ecting certain practices, meetings, and com- 
binations in the metn>]>olis, and in diiferent luu-ts of the 
kingflom, evidently ealeulatc<l to endanger the public tran- 
(iuillity, to alienate the aiTections of his Majesty's subjects 
from his Majesty's person and (iovernnu'nt, and to bring into 
hatred and ct>ntenij)t the whole system of our laws and Coii- 
stitution." * 

1 IMaoo. MSS., 'JT.SO;), p. M. 

2 S"0 I^>nl Sidinoiith's siMMrli, Hnnsanl, vol. xxxv. p. 4. 
» Ilansanl, vol. .wxv. p. 17>>. 
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In accordance with the well-worn precedent of 1795 and 
subsequent years, Secret Select Committees were appointed to 
oonsid<»r this information. While they were investigating 
the subject, and considering their report, Petition after Peti* 
tion for Parliamentary reform ix)ured into both Houses of 
Parliament, more es|)ecially into the House of Commons. 

The first of the Petitions presented was from over 15,000 
])eople at Bristol. It and several others were presented by 
Lord Cochrane. " The deputies, together with perhaps 20,000 
|)ersons, having waited till it was time for Lord Cochrane to 
go to the House, forced him into a chair, and thus they 
carried him to the hall door with the Bristol Petition in his 
arms, in a roll of i)archment about the size of a tolerable 
barrel. ''* It was permitted to lie upon the table, "where it 
still lies," adds Cobbett some time after, "ungranted its 
prayer, undiscussed its contents, unanswered its allegations." 

The House of Commons, the people's House, be it always 
remembennl, did not, however, evince overmuch sympathy 
with this inrush of Petitions. The Government and its sup- 
I>orters displayed daily their touchiness and irritation at the 
frecpient recurrence in the Petitions of the very undeniable 
stiitenient that Parliament did not represent the people. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (^^ansittart) said: ''He 
would leave the House to judge how far these Petitions were 
to l)e considered as the genuine and authentic language of the 
petitioners, or how far they were the dictation of certain fse- 
tious demagogues, who were now agitating the question of 
reform throughout the country."* 

Mr. Lamb (afterwanls Lord Melbourne) said: ''All thoee 
])lans for Reform proceeded from mistaken views of the sub- 
jects, and from the misrepresentations of the ancient history 
of (»ur (H)untry. In all the resolutions which had been agreed 
to at recent meetings there was not one truth fairly told, nor 
any portion of truth introduced which was not dashed or 
brewed witli lies and misrepresentations. • . • 

'* The ]>ill (for reform) was to be prepared out of doors, and 
th(>y were to sit there in order to receive and pass it. That 
was tlie i»ojmlar doctrine now with the reformers.*** 

» C<>bl»etfs PolUical ReffMer, 1817, p. fl20. 
2 Vnrloimentary Debateit^ rol. zzxv. p. W. • iUtf. p. SB. 
VOL. I X 
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I>oth Houses of Parliament went beyond the expression of 
their dislike, and freely exercised their right of refusing to 
reireive Petitions; not that it, indeed, mattered whether they 
received them or not, for no proceedings were taken on those 
which were received praying for Parliamentary refonni at 
this time at least. 

During the sliort while before the Select Committees re- 
jKjrted, a continual wrangle went on as to receiving the Peti- 
tions sent up for presentation. Ceitain imi)eding forms were 
insisted on. The Petitions were to be read first by the mem- 
ber moving their presentation; their moderation of language 
and jiroper deference were to Ix; vouched for, and so forth, and 
so forth; and all this amidst the most frequent protestations 
tliiit tlie House was willing to receive the Petitions. 

Tlieir prot(»stations were very much like those of some of 
the i)etitioners agfiinst concession to the Koman Catholics, 
who lK»gan with the declaration: "That the petitioners can 
nev(»r cease to \)o. the iirm advocates of religious toleration." * 

Prougham, though ^* declaring his opposition to the principle 
of universal suifrage," and annual Parliaments, nevertheless 
urged tin*, necessity the House was under of accepting Peti- 
tions. He said: "Facility of petitioning formed a natural 
])reventiv(» against violence. It held out to the people an 
encouragement ratlier to ])etition the House in all cases for 
redress thjui to resort t^) illegal or riotcnis measures. On the 
score of jxiliey, as well as principle, ho was an advocate for 
fju'ilitating the admission of all Petitions from the people."* 

And a few days later, referring to the questions of universal 
sufTrag(» and annual Parliaments, he said: "I do not think 
these (hdusions will s])read far. The people of England have 
not, in my o])inion, exiiibited any symptom of participating 
in them. It is true tliey have ]»resented hundreds of Peti- 
tions to this Hous(>. r believe above a million of people have 
declared to this House some opinion or other on the question 
of reform. 1'liese persons have Immmi collected together at 
meetings, to whi<'h they Hocked simply b(»cause they felt 
.severe distress. Thev knew, not from the bad te^achers and 
false pro])hets who got among tliem, but from their own ex- 

* S«'o t\\v IN'tltiiHi fr»>in the rnivcrsity of Oxfnnl. Hansnnl (181.1^, vol. xxir. 
p. 11". 2 Hansnnl (1S17>. vol. xxxv. p. W. 
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}K*rience, and from the nature of their sufferings, tliat they, in 
a great meaiiure, originated from the mal-administration of 
public affairs. So knowing and so feeling they naturally 
vented their complaints in the Petitions with which the table 
of this House groans, into which Petitions many statements 
and propositions have evidently been thrust^ to which the 
actual petitioners themselves were no parties wliatever. . . . 
Severe distress is the real cause of this agitation.'*' 

It was also urged with much force by Lord Lacelles * that 
** A wide distinction ought to be made between the designs and 
disposition of the })etitioners and the reprehensible terms to 
which the House objected. 

** Tlie i)eople were in great distress, without employment, or 
the prosjKM't of returning prosperity. In the extremity of 
their trouble, they looked about for an alleviation of their 
sufferings, or a remedy for their grievances; and in this state 
they were told that by subscribing their names to a Petition 
tor Parliamentary reform, they might obtain a relief from 
their burdens through political changes, and secure themselves 
a<;ainst the recurrence of similar evils. Men in distress were 
not disposed to examine very scrupulously into the truth or 
pro])riety of any measure that held out the hope or prospect of 
a lM*neiieial change. The petitioners, though they thus sub- 
scrilK*d violent Petiticms, were not violent men, and ought not 
to 1)0 judged accoriling to the strict import of expressions 
whidi many of them did not weigh and some of them did not 
uu(h'r8tand. The intemperate resolutions to which they came 
at ]>ublie nie(>ting8 were no index to the real deliberate and 
matured opinions of those who voted them by acclamation. " 

Sir F. Hurdett, a Radical member, and therefore capable 
of 8]KMking with authority on the subject, said: ^Nothing had 
teiKled more to k(*e]) the people in good humour and traa- 
({uillity than the public right of addressing the constituted 
authoriti«'s of the country." 

A very large number of Petitions, however, were rejected 
by the I louse, either on account of some informality, or of 
some ex])ressi(m contained in them which was regarded as dia* 
respectful to the House. 

As was said at the time about the ministerial treatment of 

1 Hansanl (1K17), vol. zxxv. p. .mn. > Ibid. p. IflB. 
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the Petitions: ** Ministers object to forms; they object to 
spirit; tliey object to motives; they object to everything that 
objects to themselves." 

The niiijority of the House of Commons was clearly in a 
very bad humour. The whole sting of the meetings, of the 
Platform, and the Petitions was, that Parliamentary reform 
should be asked for, for that imperilled so much, to so many 
members of the House. Reform rankled deep in the minds 
of many of them. And yet it apixjars a not unreasonable 
request when the state of Parliamentary representation was 
such that, in Scotland, "a man might possess £10,000 a year 
in property or in land without being entitled to a vote for a 
member of Parliament.''^ And that, in a borough in Eng- 
land, **Tlie bellman Wiis sent through the town (Honiton) to 
order the voters to come to Mr. Townshend's, the head man 
in the place, and a banker, to receive ten guineas each for 
their vote '' — a fact vouched for on the authority of the mem- 
ber who was thus returned to represent the constituency.* 

Put it was not merely in the open-air meetings, and the 
framing and discussion of Petitions, that the Platform was 
at work. It was busy in other less conspicuous places at the 
same time. Pamford, in his interesting autobiography, gives 
us a graphic picture of what was going on, not only in one, but 
in many places; and as such meetings iis he describes were also 
l>resently to come within the scope of Government legislation, 
liis description is well worth quoting. He wrote:' *' Several 
times I attended (in London) meetings of Trades Clubs, and 
other ])ublic assemblages of the working men. They would 
generally be found in a large rotun, an elevated seat being 
I»laced for the chairman. On first opening the door the place 
seemed dimmed by a suffocating vapour of tobacco, curling 
from the cuiis of long i)ipes, and issuing from the mouths of 
the smokers in clouds of alxmiinable odour, like nothing in 
tlie world more than one of the unclean fogs of their streets 
(though tlie latter were certainly li'ss offensive and probably 
less hurtful). Every man would have his half-pint of porter 

1 Purlittmi ntarn Jhhatof, vol. xxxv. p. 177. 

2 Sof I^n^l ('«K'hr!in»''8 SprcH'h (he was the M.P. so returned), Hansard, vol. 
jcxxv. p. \fl. 

3 Baiuford's PosmnjvH in the Lit\' of a Radiciil, vol. i. p. 23. 
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before bim; many would be speaking at once; and the hum 
and confusion would be such as gave an idea of there being 
more talkers than thinkers, more speakers than listeners. 
Presently ^ order ' would be called, and com])arative silence 
would ensue — a sjioaker, stranger, or citizen would be an- 
nouneed, with mueh courtesy and compliment. ^Hear, hear,' 
would follow, with clapping of hands, and knocking of 
knuckles on the tables till the half-pints danced; then a 
speech, with compliments to some brother orator or popular 
statesman; next a resolution in favour of Parliamenta^ re- 
form, and a speech to second it; an amendment on some minor 
])oint would follow; a seconding of that, a breach of order by 
some individual of warm temperament; half a dozen would 
rise to set him right, a dozen to put them down; and the 
v<K>iferation and gesticulation would become loud and con- 
founding." 

From all these debates, and petitionings, and meetings, open' 
air and otherwise, certain facts stand out with vivid oleamess 
— facts which must have been pregnant with deep meaning to 
the more clear-sighted statesman of the time, one at least of 
whom has ])hiced on record his recognition of them. 

The Platform had never yet spread itself so extensively 
throughout the country, never yet was it so universaUy 
adopted by the people as the mouthpiece of their grievanoes 
and of their ho{>e8, never yet had it so fully revealed the tre- 
mendous })ower it might become in the government of the 
country. Ministers decreed accordingly that it was to be 
struek down. 

Place presents us with an interesting view of the policy of 
the Ministers at this period: ''Not sufficiently adverting to 
the increase of knowledge which had taken plaee, the Minit* 
t<'rs resortt^l to the old Pitt system of alarms. Attempts were 
made to frightiMi the nation. Disaffection, Sedition, Popexy, 
Trruson, KelMdlion were proclaimed as evils which had pro- 
(MHMled to such an extent that it required all the energy of the 
(lovernment, aided by the loyal portion of the people, effecta- 
ally to put down for ever the evil designs of the disaffected; 
but, notwithstinding the advantages the distressed state of 
the working ]>eo]de gave them, and the nefarious way in which 
they took advantage of it, they failed in their attempt to 
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excite such an alarm as would have left them at liberty to pro- 
ceed as they wished. Circumt sauces had materially changed; 
the trick which had been played too often with success, and 
the consetj^uent result in the enormous amount of the debt and 
taxes, operated as a warning even to the extravagantly loyal 
part of the people.'' ^ 

Whether they excited sufficient alarm or not, they certainly 
succeeded in having their own way pretty well. 

The Secret Connuittei^s rei)orted on the 18th and 19th of Feb- 
ruary. Their rei)orts cannot but be regarded, by the light shed 
upon them by subsequent evidence and events, as humiliat- 
ing to those concerned in tliem. That of the House of Lords* 
was the more rational of the two. Even it, however, depicted 
the country as on the verge of revolution. 

The meeting at Spa Fiehls on the 15th of November 1816, 
which has lK*en already descril)ed, was the starting-point of 
their panic. Tlie Committee reported that they had found 
such evidence as left no doubt in their mind ** that a traitorous 
conspiracy liad been formed in the metropolis for the purpose 
of overthrowing, by means of a general insurrection, the 
established (iovernm(»nt, laws, and Constitution of this king- 
dom, and of efTe(^ting a general jdundcr and division of prop- 
erty; . . . and that such designs had not lK»en confined to the 
capitil, but extended widely in many other parts of Great 
l>ritain, particularly in some of the most jwpulous and 
manufacturing districts." The House of Commons Com- 
niitttH\' with melodramatic bond)ast, declared that the design 
was, by a sudden rising in the dead of night, to surprise and 
overpower the soldiers in their different barracks, wliieh were 
to be set on lire; at the same time to i)ossess themselves of 
tlie artilh*rv, t(^ seize or destroy the bridges, and to take 
])ossession of the Tower and the l^ank. In furtherance of this 
desij^'n, a " maehine was projected for clearing the streets of 
cavalry, " in conclusive proof whereof was **a drawing of this 
machine, fully autlienticated,'' whicli liad Ihmmi found. 

It would be unnecessary to refer to these puerilities, for 
thev can scarce! v be retcarded as the calm conclusions of intel- 
ligt'ut men, were it not for the legislation which was based on 

1 lM:uf. MSS.. irr,se«». p. :^X « S.m- Hjinsanl. 1817, vol. xxxv. p. 411. 

» [hi>l. p. 4:w. 
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theniy and which vitally concerned the existence of the Plat* 
form. 

The Lords Committee attributed all these treasonable 
])hins and movements to certain Societies or Clubs: '^Many of 
these Societies pass under the denomination of 'Hampden 
Clubs.' Under this title Societies of very various descrip- 
tions appear to have been formed, all professing their object 
to be Parliamentary reform. . . . But the Committee find 
that, i)articularly among the manufacturing and labouring 
classes, Societies of this denomination have been most widely 
extended, and appear to have become some of the chief instru- 
ments of disseminating doctrines, and of preparing for the 
execution of plans, the most dangerous to the public security 
and j)eace.* 

"Others of these Societies are called *Union Clubs/ pro- 
fessing the same object of Parliamentary reform, but under 
those words, understanding universal suffrage and annual Par- 
liaments — projects which evidently involve not any qualified 
or ])artial cliange, but a total subversion of the British Consti- 
tution.* 

** It appears that there is a London Union Society, and 
branch Unions corres|)onding with it, and affiliated to it. 
Others of these Societies have adopted the name of 'Spenoean 
Philanthropists'; and it was by members of a club of this 
description that the plans of the conspirators in London were 
(liscussed and prepared for execution. The principles of these 
last associations seem to be spreading rapidly among otber 
Societies which have been formed, and are daily forming 
under that and other denominations in the country. • . • 

''It api)ears to be an essential part of the system to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by public meetingSy 
convoked either by the leaders of these Societies, or by others, 
in the metropolis, and in populous places and districts, to 
address the multitude in terms of unprecedented license and 
violence, amounting even in some instances to an open decla* 
ration that, in case of non-compliance with their Petitions, the 
Soverei};u will have forfeited his claims to their aUegiance. 
These pro<'eedings are subsequently printed and circulated, 
and thus U'eomo a fresh vehicle for sedition and treason.* 

* Partiamintnrtf Ihhatt^n^ vol. zzzT. p. 415. 

* Ix)nls CV>iiiinitt*H*, i*arU(tmentarff JMatfg, toI. zzxt. p. 416. * IM. ^ 418. 
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"By the frequency of these meetings the minds of his 
Majesty's well-disposed and peaceable subjects are held in a 
state of perpetual agitation and alarm. " 

The Lords Committee ended by saying, that "Such a state 
of things (!annot be suffered to continue without hazarding the 
most imminent an<l dreadful evils," and by expressing their 
** decided opinion " that further provisions were necessary "for 
the preservation of the public peace, and for the protection of 
interests in which the happiness of every class of the com- 
munity is deeply and equally involved." 

Tlie House of Commons Committee declared that the utmost 
vigilance of the (Jovernment under the existing state of the 
laws liad becMi found inadequate to prevent the evils they had 
described. 

It is difficult adequately to cliaracterise these productions. 
One member, Mr. 15eunett, openly showed his contempt for 
tlic report of the House of Commons Committee. Speaking 
in tlie House, he said : " The wliole people were in this Report 
libelled and arraigncMl — thoy were traduced in their cliaracters, 
and were to surreiid(»r their freedom by such trash as this — 
trash which I only think fit for trampling under my feet." 
(1 It-re he threw tlie Keport on tlie floor of the House and 
trami)led on it.) 

If it were not that the Government had a clear and definite 
object in putting the most alarming aspect on every incident 
which liad occurred, one would only think the members of the 
Committees had been very easily deceived, and supi)Ose that 
thoy had given credence to whatever fanciful imaginings some 
of the (lovernment spies of the period palmed off on them as 
true. Ihit wh(*n the Government had a distinct object in 
depicting th(* country on the verge of insurrection and revolu- 
tion, when their sole hope of retaining their own power and 
that of their class depended upon their obtaining extra laws 
to enable tlieni to cherk the increasing power of the people 
and the growing ass(»rtion of it from and by the Platform, then 
one is forced to put a less innocent interpretation on their 
action, and to conclude that th(» stntenimts in the Reports 
were deliberate and designed (exaggeration — for it is to be 
renicinbered that the great majority of both Committees 
consisted of the memlwrs of the Government itself or 
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their liangers-on. The very language of the Reports justifies 
this view of the matter, and if absolute proof is wanted, 
it is, I think, afforded in the unnecessarily far-reaching and 
vindictive chanict<*r of the legislation which was based 
on these Reports, and for which they were made the justi* 
ficatiou. 

Su])i)orted by the recommendations of the Committees, the 
Government determined to strike down the Platform — ^that 
was the source of most of their trouble, the cause of most of 
their anger. 

In 17U5 tlie Platform had been met by two Acts. The 
emergency of 1S17 reciuired four Acts. The Prime Minister 
declaring that '* In 17D4 the danger of the country was great; 
but tlie danger of the present moment exhibited features of a 
more desperate and malignant character." * 

The Act which was passed in 17D5 to protect the King from 
attack was extended to the Prince Regent.' An Act against 
the seduction of soldiers from their allegiance was also deemed 
necessary,* ''as it ap])eared in this, as well as in former 
treasons, that nmeh ho{)e was built on the hope of debauching 
and seducing the soldiery and sea forces;" but their real 
measures of repression, the real laws which struck down the 
Platform, were, first, the Act* suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and secondly, an Act* practically re-enacting the Act of 
lTi)o ag-ainst Seditious Meetings, Clubs, and Societies. 

The l>ill for the sus|)ension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 

* Ilnnsanl. vol. xxxv. p. 573. 

i r>7 <MM>. III. cup. (». 17th Man*h 1S17. " An Act to make petpetnal ceitala 
IMirtK <if ail Act of tlu* thirty-«ixth year (ITM) of his pnteiit MAjeety. for the 
tsiiU'Xy and pn'MTvatimi of hin MaJ<wty*8 person and GoTemment mg^iatt tnft* 
S4>iialil*' ami N<>(litioiui practlctii and attempts, and for the safetj and pi mm « AtloM 
of tlu- |M>nM)ii of his R(»ynl Highness, the Prinoe Reieent, ajtaimt tre— onabis 
|iracticrs ami attempts. ** 

^ :u <;co. III. tap. 7. 17th March 1817. "An Act to rsfrlTe and make per- 
]H-rual tw(» Acts of the thirty-seventh year of his prcaent Majcaty^the one la 
till- I'arliaiiH'iit of <tn*at Britain, and the other in the Parliament of Ir eland— 
fur the iN'ttcr prcvontion and punishment of attempts to sediioe penona serrlaic 
ill liiH Majt^ty'.H fonvs hy sea or land from their duty and aUefclMioe to hia 
Mai<>sty (»r to incite them to mutiny or disobedience." 

This id even a more curious instance of legislation by rerirtiiir a statota 
than that already referre<l to, for in this case one of the Acta rertrad was an 
Act of the Irish Parilament. 

* ru Tteo. 111. rap. ». 4th March 1817. 

& 57 Geo. III. cap. 11). 31st March 1S17. 
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introdiu'fMl in the House of Lords, and quickly passed there. 
Ill the ] louse of Coinnions all resistance to it was ineffectual, 
the Ministry having an enormous and obedient majority there 
as woll as in the Lords. The composition of part of that 
majority is well illustrated by the 8i)eecli of a certain Mr. 
Hudson Gurncy, one of tliose '•virtual representatives" who 
shcHl such histre on the Constitution, that in later years a 
njvohition was risked to save them. He was meml)er for the 
decayed lK)rough of Newton in the Isle of Wight, which, 
though it consistc^d of only a few cottages, was nevertheless a 
corporation, and had a titular Mayor. There were thirty- 
thr(»e electors, but only one of them resided in the place. 

S] leaking on the first reading of the Bill in the House of 
Commons, this illustrious member, whose name should be 
gibl)eted to posterity, thus expressed his views: "His counsel 
to th(» (hown would l)e to revert to the vigorous measures of 
the days of Elizabeth when counselled by Cecil and Walsing- 
ham — to check the oiliciousness of volunteer advisers — ^by 
driving a cleaver through their wrists with a mallet in Pa]ace 
Yard — and to keep peace in the city by hanging boys for 
throwing stones at the ])arish constables.''* 

Tlie r>ill passed, and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
canui intf) immediate oj)eration. The i)reamble of the Act 
stated iliat a traitorous conspiracy had been formed for the 
l)urp()s«* of overthrowing by means of a general insurrection 
the established government, laws, and constitution of this 
kingdom, and that designs and practices of a treasonable and 
highly dangerous nature were carrying on in the metropolis, 
an<l in many otlier jtarts of (Jrcat l>ritain; and power was 
given to the Ministers to arrest prac^tically any one they 
wished. The suspension was to remain in force until the 1st 
July 1S17. 

Tremendous as was the jiower thus obtained by the Minis- 
ters, it was far from satisfying them, and a Bill for the 
more eiTretually prev(»nting Seditious Meetings and Assem- 
blies was introduced into the House of Commons by Lord 
<'astlereagh. ** In 171K"),'' he said, "the Legislature, by the 
Seditious Meetings Act, antii'ipated and prevented evils by 
stopping them. Now, however, tlie acts of violence which 

1 rarliamentary iJtbatcs, vol. xxxv. p. G49. 
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had only been contemplated then, had in the present case been 
put into execution.* 

*' A mob was assembled, their basest passions were appealed 
to, their cupidity inflamed, their most lawless appetites prom- 
ised to be gratified, the means too were pointed out, and these 
agitators watched in the countenances of the deluded rabble 
tho otTect of their harangues, till they found them wrought up 
to the perpetration of the most horrid excesses and crimes. 
All this had actually been done." . • . 

Another member of the Government, the Solicitor-Creneral, 
displayed the panic into which the Platform and public meet- 
ings had thrown the Government, and their obedient followert 
in Parliament. He said : '^ Of the various means employed by 
the fomenters of discontent, one of the most efficacious was, 
to call together a number of persons, to inflame them by 
harangues, to i>ersuadc them that the evils arising from the 
circumstances of the times would be remedied by their appli- 
cation to l^arliauieut, and to persuade them that they had a 
right to force Parliament to comply with their demands. 
These meetings, which might be turned to every mischievous 
pur])ose, the Hill was intended to control.'*' 

The measure, pro{x>sed and enacted,* was in the greater por- 
tion of it identical in terms with that of 1796. It enacted 
that ** No mooting of any description of persons^ exceeding the 
nunil)or of fifty (except meetings duly convened by the Sheriff, 
etc.), shall be holden for the purpose or on the pretext of con- 
sidering of or ])reparing any petition, complaint, remonstranoey 
or other address to the King or Parliament for alteration of 
matters established in the Church or State, or for the pnrpoae 
or on the pretext of deliberating upon any grievance in Chuieh 
or State unless notice of the intention to hold such meetings 
and of the time and place, when and where the same shall be 
])ro]K)sod to 1)0 holden, and of the purpose for which the same 
shall 1m' pro|>osed to \re holden, '^ shall be given in the name of 
sovon householders at the least in some public newspaper fire 
(lays l)(>foro such meeting, and sent to the Clerk of the Peace, 
who was directed to send a copy to three local Justices at 
the least. 

1 IlanKinl, 1817, vol. zzzr. p. 680. * IM. p. SBOl 

* r>7 Geo. Ul. cmp. 19, 3Ut Mareh 1817. 
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The magistrates were " authorised and empowered " to re- 
sort to the meeting, and in this Act again there was a provi- 
sion for safe guarding them to the meeting. All meetings of 
over fifty persons, regarding which the necessaiy notice had 
not been given, were deelared to be "unlawful assemblies.^ 
No niet^ting was to he adjourned, and any adjourned meeting 
wiis de<!lared to be an "unlawful assembly.*' 

In either of these cases the meeting might be dispersed by 
order of a magistrate, and if more than twelve persons re- 
mained aftt»r the lapse of an hour, then "such continuing to- 
getlier shall be adjudged felony without benefit of clergy, and 
the offenders shall suffer death, as in cases of felony, without 
Ixjnefit of clergy." 

Then, as regarded the meetings which were held in pur- 
suance of the notice, the magistrates were given identically 
the same powers for 8topj)ing the speaker and dispersing the 
meeting as they had been in 1795, and if there were any 
obstruction it was lawful for the magistrate by proclamation 
t^) order the meeting to disj)erse, and any persons to the num- 
lM?r of twrlv(» or more remaining were liable to arrest, and on 
conviction to the penalty of death, as in the case of felony, 
witliout benefit of clergy. 

The i)roclamation to l)e used was: "Our Sovereign Lord the 
King chargeth and commandeth all persons here assembled 
immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably to depart 
to tlieir liabitations or to their lawful business upon pain of 
death, (fttfl save flu* Ki'uff!^' And if anyone was killed or 
maimed or wounded in the dispersal of the meeting the magis- 
trate was indemniiii'd. Any obstruction to the orders or pro- 
ceedings of the magistrates rendered the offender liable to the 
penalty of death witliout benefit of clergy. 

The Act then j)roeeeded to d(»al with lecture rooms, etc. 
(sect. 11): *' Whereas divers places have of late been used for 
delivt»ring lectures or discourses and holding debates, w^hieh 
lectures, disi-onrses, or debates, have in many instances been 
(»f aS(Mlitious and immoral nature," it wits enacted that all 
such places, a field included, so as to prevent open-air lectures 
or (h'hales. at or in which anv lecture or discourse shall be 
publicly delivered, or any public debate shall be had, on any 
subject whatever, for the purpose of raising money, or to 
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which admission was charged, ''shall, unless previously 
licensed, be deemed to be 'disorderly places.' " Any one who 
opened a place for such a purpose was liable to a penalty of 
£100; every one who acted as president or chairman, and any 
one paying money to attend them, were liable on conviction 
to a i>enalty of £20. Magistrates were at liberty to go into 
such houses or places, licensed or unlicensed, whenever they 
wished. 

These portions of the Act were to continue in force till the 
24th July 1818. 

This, however, was far from being all. 

The Act went on : " And whereas divers Societies or Clubs 
have been instituted in the metroi)olis, and in various parts 
of this kingdom, of a dangerous nature and tendency, incon- 
sistent with the public tranquillity and the existence of the 
estiblished Government, Laws, and Constitution of the king- 
dom, and the members of many of such Societies or Clubs have 
taken unlawful oaths, etc., or assented to illegal tests, and 
many of the said Societies or Clubs elect, appoint, or employ 
Committ(M\s, delegates, representatives, or missionaries of snoh 
Societies or Clubs to meet, confer, or correspond with other 
Societies or Clubs, or with delegates, representatives, or mis- 
sionaries of such other Societies, and to induce and persuade 
other i>ersons to become members thereof, and by sudi means 
nuiintiin an influence over large bodies of men, and delude 
many ignorant and unwary persons into the commission of 
acts highly criminal . . . and whereas it is expedient and 
necessary that all such Societies and Clubs, as aforesaid, 
should l)e utterly suppressed and prohibited as nnlawfnl 
combinations and confederacies, highly dangerous to the peace 
and tran<|uillity of this kingdom, and to the constitution of 
the (fovernment thereof as by law established, ** certain provi- 
sions w(Te enacted to effect this object; any person breaking 
them were liable on conviction to a penalty of a fine of £20 
or three months' imprisonment if convicted before a magis- 
trate, or seven years' transportation if convicted on indictment. 

The ])ro]>osal thus made by Lord Liverpool's Government is 
the most extraordinary testimony to the astounding spirit of 
Kn^lish Toryism, and to their utter ignorance of the changes 
which twenty years had efiTected in the ooontiy. Lpl 1796^ 
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\v}i(*iL a rcvdlutioiKiry panic existed, such a measure bad been 
pasKCMl; in \H\.7, thuugli the grouud was trembliug uuder tbe 
liM't of i'cudalisin and I'eudalistic ideas, such a measure must 
l)(! n^-enact<-d. Wliat relentless bloodthirsty vindictiveuess 
must liav<* fill<Ml tlie bosoms of this Tory Government when 
nothing h*ss tlian tlie punishment of death without benefit of 
rlrr;ry was d<*eni«Ml sutlicient for persons remaining at a meet- 
\i\*r which any ignorant or bigotted magistrate had ordered to 
<lisp(M'.s4»! What ahsohite terror must the Government and its 
dependents liave been in to have dared to make so monstrous, 
so inlnunanly eruel a i)roposition ! It would be hard to believe 
that sueli a proposal was made so hiUdy as the second decade 
of the nineteenth (M»ntiirv, were it not that the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act of 1S17 is thenj in the Statute Book, proving not alone 
that the ]n'o])osal was miulo but that it was actually enacted. 

It was but njitural that sueh a proposal should liave been 
vehemently o}>pj)se(l by the Liberal portion of Parliament. 

The lirst point seized on was the dissimilarity of circum- 
stances between ITt).") and 1S17. In ITi)^ England was at war 
with !•' ranee, was in expectation of being invaded, i*evolution- 
arv prineiph's existed to an extent suttieient to alarm large 
seetiuns of tlie peoph*; visionary theories of Government pre- 
vaih'd in tht» min<ls of some of the nuiltitude; aS(H»iety was in 
actual ciirrespondenct* with, and was said to be receiving 
monev Irom the encmv; and, above all, the determination of 
MMiie (»r the <liscontented was to seek relief bv other means 
til. Ml piMitituiing rarliament. In 1S17, so far from anyone 
tliiukiuj^ of fon»iirn help, the peoi)le had shown themselves 
only anxituis \o petition ravliam«*nt for relief and redress; 
ni'Ver hatl the tables of the two Houses been so loaded with 
l\ titivuis fri>ni all parts of the kinj;dt)m, from evorj* descrip- 
tion t»f its inhabitants, fnuu nundters intinitely exceeding 
those that I'ver belore ap]>roached rarliament in the language 
of complaint. Meet intrs had lu-en held in every part of the 
co\intrv. and ni>where hail tlicve In-tMi anv disturbance at a 
mcetiuir. «'i' even resulting from it, except in the solitary 
instance k*i the metroptdis. 

PistrcNS was deep and widt* spread, witliout parallel in any 
tormcr period t»f l'..-- . ':;!r::\'N '.isi.i'.v. .i^nl no othiT countrv 
ciuiM exhibit a p^'pul.ir.o-.i ^;.:iei::u' \:::«i«.r such accumulatoil 
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(listrosses, whtTe so much forbearance was shown, and such 
good teiiii>er was manifested. And the taunt was flung at the 
Ciovernmenty that tlie chief cause of the Bill for suppressing 
meetings was the number of Petitions which the people were 
sending to the House asking for reform, and that they com* 
])lained so much, that the Government were resolved to stifle 
their voice. 

In vain was it urged that meetings of the people were one 
of the imiK)rtant ])arts of the Constitution, and that it was im- 
]>ossible to restrain the expression of public opinion without 
diminishing that attachment to the Constitution which was 
one of the noblest characteristics of the people. Canning 
attem])ted to justify the Bill, with the specious reasoning that 
it was necessary to fence round the invaluable right of peti- 
tioning, and to secure the people in its full enjoyment — a 
nither curious argument when nearly 500 Petitions for reform, 
signed by nearly 1,(KK),<KH>, of persons were rejected by the 
House of Commons Ix'cause they were printed, or in some 
other way technically informal.^ He also declared "that 
])ublic meetings required extraordinary control, because there 
was an unusual degree of inflammability in the public mind, 
and that tliere were incendiaries abroad who would avail them- 
stdvi's of it to kindle the flres of rebellion in every comer of 
the kingdom;"^ and he said: ''It is not against legitimate 
]Ntitions that we are providing; it is not against the peaoeaUe 
proniulg-ation of opinions, however absurd; but we call on the 
country to array itself against that physical force by which 
these mischievous delusions are to be propagated, and main- 
tained. The language is the language of supplication, but the 
attitude is the attitude of menace." 

This was the declared object of the Govemmenty and to 
attain it they ])ro])osed the most sweeping repressive measores, 
in s])ite of the fact that the Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons, extreme as was its composition, felt constrained 
to admit that '* Few if any of the higher orders, or even of tlie 



1 "On the' Vith Man*h 1817 the namber of PetMoM for 
nform which ha^l Im'^'ii preitented and were lyliig on the floor of the Howe of 
( 'oinnionH waji aH. The nnmlier of ftlgnmCurae ms Mid to be a hUUod and a 
half.'-lMiuv, MSS.. *J7.H0!». p. 91. 

2 Parliamentarif Dtbatts, vol. XZXT. p. IIIS. 
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iiiid'llo class (if soficfty, and scarcely any of the agricultural 
]jopuhitioii liavi.' b'lit tliemselves to tbe more violent of these 
proj^'Cts." * 

(hit of the liiinrlreds of public meetings that had been held, 
one solitary one had resulted in, or been used as a cloak for 
riot. This, however, for the Government was sufficient, and 
tlicy seized on it as tlie excuse and justification for what they 
really desired — a general suppression of freedom of speech. 
Furtlier sujjjMirt to their view was given by the fact that de- 
si^^niug men, m(»re eager for self-advertisement than for the 
r(fal welfare of the people, came to the front, availing tliem- 
selves of the op])ortunities afforded for gaining notoriety to 
stir ui) violrnt feelings. 

lianiford's autobiography affords us a glimpse behind the 
S(•ene^s, exjihiining how these men came to the front. **It was 
jilKmt this time (March 1817) that the first out-of-door meeting 
was held at Kochdale.'' The day was cold and very wet; the 
liustings were fixe<l on the bare moor of Cronkeyshaw. None 
of tint si>eakers save myself kept their appointment. Nothing 
in tlic* form of resolution or petition had been prepared; and 
I had to selert and arrange these from an old Statesman news- 
jmper which 1 found at the rendezvous — * The Rose,' in York- 
shin^ Street. The town wore an appearance of alarm, and a 
('onii)any or two of soldic^rs were under arms in the main street. 
The meetinjj; was however well attended, and the hearts of the 
]>eoph» seemed to warm in i)ro])ortion to the merciless cold of 
the wind and rain, whieli latter teemed upon us during the 
wliole of the ]>r(K!eedin},'S. . . . 

*M)n this occasion I received pay for my attendance. On 
OUT return to " The Kose,' besi<les refreshments, tlie Com- 
mittee presented nie with four shillings, and I accepted the 
money because I thnught I was entitled to it, having lost work 
to that value at home. Uut I never, except on this occasion, 
took uioney, ov nny otlier remuneraticm, for attending reform 
meetings. I considered it a mean thing, though the practice 
was c(»ming nnicli into use, and several of my friends without 
any scrujde continued to do so until * their occupation ' was 
gone. It was a bad practice, however, and gave rise to a set 

^ Parluftntntnrit Ihhittrn, vol. xxxv. p. 447. 
3 Bamfonl. vol. i. \\. «io. 
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of orators who made a trade of speechifying, and the race has 
not become extinct. These persons began to seek engage- 
ments of the kind; some would even thrust themselyes on 
public meetings, and then present themselves to the Com- 
mittees for remuneration, and generally received it. He who 
])ro<lu(*ed the gn^ati'st excitement, the loudest cheering, and 
the most violent clappings, was the best orator, and was sure 
to be engaged, and well |)aid; and in order to produce those 
manifestations, the wildest and most extravagant rhodomon- 
tide would too often sufRce. Such speakers quickly got a 
name; the calls on them were frequent; and they left their 
work or tlieir business for a more profitable and flattering 
employment; tramping from place to place, hawking their 
new fangles, and guzzling, fattening, and replenishing them- 
selv(*s, at the ex])ense of the simple and credulous multitudes. 

"Steadiness of conduct and consistency of principle were 
soiMi placed, as it were, at a distance from us; our unity of 
aetion was rt*laxed; new speakers sprung like mushrooms 
alK)ut our feet; plans were broached quite different from any 
that had Imh'u recognised by the Hampden Clubs; and the peo- 
])h', at a loss to distinguish friends from enemies, were soon 
prepared for the operations of informers, who, in the natural 
oarerr of their business, became also promoters of secret plots, 
and rriniinal measures of various descriptions/' 

It might \)e thought that the ordinary law, stringent enough 
in those times, and easily enough set in motion, could hare 
IxMMi enforced against such men and such proceedings. The 
(iovernment thought differently, and so the Habeas Corpus 
Act was to l)e sus[H>nded, and not alone publie meetings, bat 
verbal ])ub1ic discussion to be suppressed. The blow nomi- 
nally dire(*ted against " physical force " was aimed intentionally 
and dcli))erately at the Platform, at all forms of public meet* 
\u\^ and publico 8|)i'ech, except what was palatable to the Gor- 
ernnicnt and its dc^tendents. The two Bills were hurried so 
Hipidly throu<;h both llouseb that there was not much time for 
agitation out of doors against them. Westminster held a 
uH'cting and petitioned against thcm.^ 

** < >n every former occasion when the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended." said the petitioners, ''the countty was invoW^ 

> Ilaiisanl, Parlinm^ntar^ Debatet, ISIT, toI. xxxt. p. 6CI. 

VOL. 1 T 
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in war; in some instances to defend the legal succession to 
the Crowoi, and in others, as was then alleged, to prevent 
the overthrow of the Constitution through the assistance of 
foreign enemies; that at present none of these reasons exist, 
nor are the petitioners aware of any acts of atrocity having 
1>een committed which the law, as it at present stands, cannot 
reach." 

London city likewise met and petitioned; also Nottingham 
and Bath ; but by the 4th of ^larch the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act liad passed, and then it became perilous to hold 
meetings or speak on any subject distasteful to the Govern- 
ment. 

One meeting must, however, be specially referred to here, 
known in liistory its the Blanket Meeting. 

The Secret Committee of the House of Lords give full 
details of tlie i)reliminarics to it. They said: "At a meeting 
whirh was conv(?ned at Manchester on the 3d March (1817), 
for the purpose of i)etitiouing against the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
])ension Act, and where several thousand persons appear to 
liave been assembled, it Wiis proposed and agreed to that 
another meeting sliould bo held on the 10th, with tlie pro- 
fesstMl intention that ten out of every twenty persons who 
should ii.tt(Mid it should proceed to London with a Petition to 
his Koval Hij^hncss the Trince Kegent. The interval was 
employed in almost daily meetings of the disaffected, which 
were nunienmslv attended. The real intentions of the leaders 
were tlien^ developed to their followers in speeches of the most 
undisguised violtMiee. One of them avowed that he was a re- 
publican and a leveller, and would never give up the cause till 
a republic;! n form of government was established. The peo- 
ple were told by (jtliers that if their Petition was rejected they 
must ftuve it; tliat tlie lar^e towns in Yorkshire were adopt- 
inj^ the same ])lan, and would mei't them on the road; . . . 
that there was reason to believe that the Scotch were then on 
their mareh ; . . . that it would be impossible for the army 
or anytliinj,' to resist them. These sjieakers apjwar in a few 
iustanees to have been clu'cki'd bv some of their associates, 
but their sentiments were, lor the nmst part, n*ceived with 
stronij Uiarks of applause and eoui'iirrenee.'* ^ 

^ \x*nU Ko|H>rt uf Commit toe, ISIT. Parlianu ntaru /)< fciirrx, vol. xxxvi. p. sftl. 
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The meeting was held on the 10th of March at Manchester. 
In their ignorance and despair luany of the i)eople had caught 
at the idea as offering some hope, and from 4000 to 12,000 
]>ei^ons assembled at St. Peter's Field. ''The assemblage 
consisted almost entirely of oi)eratives. . . . Many of the 
individuals were observed to have blankets (for the purpose of 
sleeping on the ground), rugs, or large coats, rolled up and 
t'wd kna[>sack-like on their backs; some had papers, supposed 
to 1>e Petitions rolled up; and some had stout wsilking-sticks. 
The magistrates came upon the field and read the Riot Act, 
and the meeting was afterwards dispersed by the military and 
sjK^eial constables, and twenty-nine persons were apprehended. 
. . . On the Riot Act being read about 300 persons left the 
meeting to commence their march to London." ' It was of 
course a contemptible fiasco. ''About 180 reached Maccles- 
field," where the first night was spent; "about a score arrived 
at liCek, and six only were known to pass Ashbourne Bridge. 
And so ended the Blanket expedition! " 

A pnHH^eding such as this strengthened the hands of the 
(lovernment in their demand for repressive legislation; not 
that outside ev<*nts affected them much one way or the other, 
for with a mechanical and sympathetic majority in the House 
of Commons any measures proposed by the Government were 
lH>und to pass. The repressive measures now proposed 
])romptly became law, and once more the Platform was struck 
down to the earth. 

A<^ain, in 1H17, as in 1705, it was asserted by the defenden 
of tlie Bill that the measure would not interfere with the pre- 
s<Mit{iti<m of Petitions; yet, as if to show how little value was 
to be att;iched to such assertions, Lord Castlereagh anda- 
ciously lx)asted that the measure of 1705 had been "the meanB 
of ]>ri'V(Miting the exercise of the right of Petition; it had pre- 
vented that ri^ht fn>m being made the indirect means of cor- 
ni]ttin;; the [mblic mind, and not merely cormptuigy bat 
leading; it on to the perpetration of every atrocity, high 
treason, felt»ny, and rebellion."* 

It is certain, at any rate, that the measure of 1817 did in- 
t<'rfere with the presentation of Petitions, for, after the passing 
of th<* Act, there was an absolute and complete cessation both 

1 Biiiiifonl. vol. i. p. :t2. * Parliam^uUir^ Detetei. voL zzsr. p. 080. 
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ol jiiiblii; iii^rrrtiri^ and IV-titions, and no Petitions were pre- 
h<'iitc<l to J':ir]i;iifi''Tit cxcf'pt onf^ from Binninglianiy and that 
iiiif not. ff-oin a pnlilir; iiKM'tiii^. 

Ah ^'olilif't.t n-iiiark«Ml in his Regiater, after explaining the 
provisions r^f t.li<; A(rt, **This bt'ing the law, I leave you to 
^(iii-sH wIh-IIkt uny ni«?ftinj,'s will Ixi lield again except those 
wliich iwk* ciiIIimI liy ])(;rsons in authority, and what sort of 
nirriin^s tlios*^ jin* you know well enough." 

In(l«'i'(l, wliili; the J {ill w:is still under discussion, a foretaste 
of wlijit would (!oni(i when it was ])assed was given at Liver- 
l»ool, wIirH! tlMi Mayor iH'fustMl to convene a meeting to peti- 
ti«)n I'arlianiiMit lor rcfonn, and endeavoured to prevent that 
(Muiinninication of tlut ]K>(>ple to Parliament which it was as 
niucli tlic intrrcst of tlu^ House as of the ])eople to keep open. 

Thr nM'ct.iu«; had iM'en nevertheless held, and showed how 
unjustiliahle was tin* action of the Mayor, for the Petition was 
si^MKMl hy 1 1, (MM) ])eophs — Lord Sefton, who presented it, 
atti'stiuj^ to tlirir rcsp<»('tal)ility "Never yet was a Petition 
ujoH' rcsptM'tahly sij^ncd." 

In i>uc matter only was this Act less stringent than its proto- 
type of WX^\ it was to ct>ntinue in force for a shorter period 

onlv, in fact, until the LMth of .lulv ISIS; but, on the other 
liaud. on til is oceasion it was su[>plcniented by the suspension 
i>f the llaluMs Torpus Act — a tremendous weai>on against any 
inv>veuieiit on the part of the Platform, any kvphole of esoa^^e 
throu.Ji the meshes i>f one Act Iving effectually stopped by 

I lie other. 

riie etVect v^f the susjiensivui of the Halvas Corpus Act was 
lie^v-rilvKi b\ liamfvud: "Personal lilvrtv not Ivius? now secur** 
triMu one I'.Oviv to a:u»iher. uiauv of the leadin-.: reformers were 
ir'.viiivwi t^^ i|:;:r tl'cir I-.oiiies. a:ul seek concealment where they 
ev'i'.M vv t.i'.v. '.:. ihvn meetings K-iiu susi^ndeil. set^ret oaes 
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tioiis of the recent Act of Parliament. Numerous meetings 
of Societies have been less frequently held in public-houses. 
In some districts clubs have been dissolved; in others their 
meetings Iiave been suspended, or have been held in private 
houses, or in ])hu'es remoU^ from observation. The necessity 
of ^rt^at^r caution has l)een felt and inculcated; communica- 
tions by writing have been discountenanced; the concealment 
of the names of leading i>ersons has been recommended; and 
it has Ih'cu thouglit Ix^tter that a few persons only should be 
entnistcd with their ])lans, and should give notice to the dif- 
ferent doleg;itcs to have their partisans in readiness to act 
when HMiuiivd and as directed. These delegates appointed 
from various places have met in small numbers, and thus 
kc[it up a gcnenil but verbal correspondence among the dis- 
affected." 

Not content with legislating against the rights of public 
meeting and Petitioning, the Government made a deliberate 
att(>mpt, in another way, to interfere with, and, if possible, 
cnish out the last vestiges of freedom of speech. Scotland 
was selected as the scene of the experiment, probably an 
example there lx»ing deemed desirable. 

A mtH'ting had been held at Kilmarnock on the 7th Decem- 
iK'r 1S1(>, at which resolutions had been passed, and a Petition 
adopted to the Regent and both Houses of Parliament, upcm 
the distressed state of the countr}', and the subject of Parlia- 
mentary rcfi^rm.* 

Alexander M'Laren, a half-starved weaver, who worked 
iiftcen hours a day for the miserable wages of five shillings a 
week, spoke at the meeting. He was indicted for sedition in 
that he did at that public ''meeting, which was attended by 
a great multitude of persons, chiefly of the lower orders, 
wickedly and feloniously deliver a speech containing a nam- 
Ur of seditious and inflammatory remarks and assertions, 
ealeulated to degrade and bring into contempt the Crovem- 
ment and Legislature, and to withdraw therefrom the confi- 
dence and affiH'tions of the people, and to fill the realm with 
trouble and dissension." 

A man named Haird was indicted at the same time for 
j»rinting this si>eech. 

1 For a ftiU a<vount of tlilii trial which took pfaue in ICardi 1817, tee Siatt 

Trhth^ vol. xxxiii. p. 1. />f tteq. 
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The " wirkt'd ami soditous ■' wortls charged against M'T-Aren 
wertr* : " That our sufferings are insup}K)rtAble is demoiistnited 
to the worhl: and that they are neither temporary nor occa* 
sioneil hy a transition from war to jK^aoe is palpable to all, 
thouirh all have not the courage to avow it. The fact is, we 
are nilrd liy men only solicitous for their own aggrandise- 
ment; and thfv rare no further for the great Ixxly of the peo- 
j)le tlian (as) they are subservient to their actmrsed purposes. 
If vou are convin<'ed of this, niv countrvmen, I would there- 
fore i»ut the quest ii>n — Are you degenerate enough to bear it? 
Shall we, whose forefathers set limits to the all-gi'asping 
powta* of liome? — shall w*^, whose forefathers, at the never- 
to-be -forgot tt^i field of ]>annoekburn, told the mighty Kdwanl, 
at the hea<l of the most mighty army tliat ever tro<l on 
Britain's soil, 'Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further' ? — 
shall we, I say, whose forefathers defied the efforts of foreign 
tyranny to enslave our Ixdoved country, meanly permit, in 
our day, without a murnnir, a base oligarii-hy to feed their 
filthy vt-rmin on our vitals, and rule us as they will? No, my 
countrvmen. Let us lav our Petitions at the foot of the 
throne, where sits our august Prince, whose grac^ious nature 
will incline his car to listen to the cries of his people, which 
he is V)ound to do bv tln^ laws of his countrv. But should he 
be so infatuated as to turn a deaf ear to their just Petition, he 
has forfeited their alleirjanee. Yes, my fellow-townismeii, in 
such a ease, to lndl with our allegiance.'' * 

The Lord Advocate, who prosecuted him, .contended that: 
^* Any speech or writing calculattMl and intended to vilify the 
House (»f (-onimons, stating, for instance, that it is not the 
House of Cuniuions, that it is the mere nominal and pretended 
representative of the people, and does not represent them, 
that it has become corrupt, falls under the crime of sedition.'' 

^Ir. Ch-rk, who defended ^I'Laren, made a most powerful 
s])eech: *'lf the right of petitioning belongs to the people, 
tliey nuist of ni*cessity have the right of d«diberation uik>ii the 
sid)ject of their Petitions, to consult with each other at public 
me(»1in«j:s, to be advised bv th(»se who are able to advise them, 
or think themselves able, winm the various points which may 
occur in considering what an* grievances, and wliat are the 

- lA)nl CtH-kburn sivs tliis last sontonoo was "cU-arlv Militioii." 
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remedies to be; proposed. . . . And generally, whatever the 
griovamre or faiuried grievance is, it may lawfully be the sub- 
ject of a Petition to the Legislature, and for the same reason 
it may lawfully be the subject of deliberation and discussion, 
cviMi in public meetings held for the purpose of petitioning. 
. . . There can l)e no limits to this right of petitioning, and 
previously deliberating, for when it is limited, the right is 
gone. Tlie right is to present unreasonable as well as reason- 
able Petitions. Or if unreasonable Petitions were unlawful, 
the I^egislature alone is the judge of what is reasonable or 
unn*asonable in Petitions. If the right of petitioning could 
l)e n^straiued by the courts of law, there would be an end to 
the right of petitioning — a fundamental law of this monarchy, 
a law, the iKilladium of our other rights. ... It has been 
reserved for the present Lord Advocate to bring such a case 
as the present to trial, in which, if the verdict iind the per- 
sons guilty of sedition, the right of petitioning, hitherto un- 
challenged, seems to be attacked almost in direct terms. Is 
the riglit of jM^titioning then to be interrupted in this ex- 
traordinary manner by bringing the Petitions into the Court 
of .Justiciary? The sacred right of petitioning is the bulwark 
of the right of free discussion." 

.Teffn\v, in liis defence of Baird for selling reports of the 
meetings, also made an excellent speech. He declared ^that 
a great ])art of the evils arose from a defect in one of the great 
l)0(lies of the Legislature, from want of due communion of 
sentiment In'tween the body of tlie people, and those whose 
function it is to expn>ss their sentiments and watch over their 
interests. 

** There is a dissension known to this country, and known 
to all free countries, and to them only, whichf however terri* 
l)le it may ap[H'ar to the sons of habitual slavery, or the 
minions of arbitrary i)ower, or the contented and envied 
]M>^sess(>^s of ]»resent influence, is of that wholesome natore 
that oil it the life and health of the Constitution ultimately 
(le[)en(l. It is not a frightful commotion, but a healthful 
exercise, not .an exliausting fever, but a natural movement 
])r(N'ee(ling from the vigour of the Constitution, and at onoe 
indicating and maintaining that vigour unimpaired. In a free 
country, where the principles of Government are well under- 
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stood, and the laws wtdl ailmiiiistered, parties will ever be 
I'ouiid opposed to ])arti(\s. . . . This dissension is the life 
and heart and spirit of our Constitution; and true policy 
slioiihl ])r()inote (lis(nission on those great points on which dis- 
cussion nnist always be keen, and, in some degree, stormy and 
violent, because it is on them that the lil)erty, the prosperity, 
and liappiness of the nation depend, and to them that all men 
ol" spirit, ingenuity, and talents have devoted their whole 
lives. ... If this dissension were prevented, liberty would 
b(» ('xtinj^uished. That very hostility which appears to excite 
so nnich apprelu^nsion is the parent of public prosjwrity, and 
of all the advantiiges in a free state for which it is worth 
while to eontt'nd." Though the IVtition was received by Par- 
liament, both the prisoners were convicted; but being men of 
exeniidary character, the Jury recommended them to mercy, 
and thej' escai)ed with a sentence of six months' imprison- 
nuMit each, and then to find bail. 

The subject whi(di had driven the Government into this wild 
])anic, ami led to such repressive legislation, was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons on the 2()th of May by Sir F. 
r>urdett, who moved for a select Committee "To tiike into con- 
sideration the state of the representatives of the people in 
Parliament."^ ^Fore IVtitions, he asserted, had been pre- 
sented on this subject than on any other occasion whatever, 
for there were Petitions from every part of the country bear- 
ing not less than a million of signatures. "The House of 
Commons has lost its former e(mnecti<)n with the people; they 
no longer regard tlnMuselves as their stewards or servants, but 
as a master uniting in himself all the different springs and 
spet'ies of autlunity." - 

I>rand, who sei-onded the motion, spoke of the unprece- 
dented energy with whii-h the people had petitioned for reform : 
**Then» had bei*n at no t'ornier j)eriod so great and decided an 
expression on the jKirt of the imblic in favour of a Parliamen- 
tarv ref(»rm." 

William Lamb — aftt^rwards to Ih^ Lord Melbourne and 
Liberal Vrinie Minister — was not ])repared to attach much 
weight ti» this expression of opiniini. 

He said: "When 1 ctmsiiler the manner in which these 

^ nai)s;inl, vul. xxxvi. p. 7<Vi. 2 7;,/,/. p. 7*JS. 
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Petitions have been prepared and procured, the pilgrimages 
which have been undertaken for the purpose of promoting 
them ; above all, when I recollect the sjieeches which at public 
meetings have preceded and recommended them, the g^ross 
misrepresentations, the delusive promises, the wild hopes, and 
the excessive exivggerations, under the influence of which they 
have l)t*en voted, I cannot consent to consider them as express- 
ing in any dt?gree the cool, delilierate, well-understood sense 
of the |M»ople of England.'- * 

In a latter s[)eech (27th June 1817) he said: ''What had 
lH*(»n stated at those meetings respecting Parliamentary reform, 
and the declarations that they were to resort to physical force 
if their Petitions were rejected, indicated a most dangerous 
spirit. In fact, the l^etitions which had been presented to 
that House were not Petitions for reform, but for revolution, 
since they prayed for Annual Parliaments and Universal 
Suffrage. ■ * * 

One of the ilhistrious '* virtual representatives'' also took 
(K'casion to express his feelings on the subject. 

** I dcchire,'* said the Honourable J. Ward, member for the 
rotten and corru[>t borough of Ivelchester, with some sixty 
<*hMt(^rs purcliasable by the highest bidder, — ''I declare thi^ 
a motion for reform in Parliament produces upon my mind 
the same effect as a motion for a democracy — a motion for a 
revolution.''* 

Seventy-seven members voted for Sir Francis Burdett's 
pro}K>sal. Tlie (Government phalanx against it numbered 266. 

( )ne more measure for the repression of the Platform was 
to 1k' adopted by the Government before the session came to 
an end. The susi)cnsiou of the Habeas Corpus Act was to 
expin^ on the 1st July, l^fore that date was reached — 
nanitly, on the .3d June — a message came from the Regent 
witli more ])apt*rs in a sealed bag, and again in both Houses 
Secret Coniniittees were appointed. 

The House of Lords Committee reported on the 12th June. 
In their re]M)rt is to l)e seen the same deliberate eflFort to 
excite ]Kinic, and to exaggerate and make the most of any 
toolisli acts of a few rash or ignorant men, if not actually to 
invent alarms. 

1 Parliamcutarif Di hates, Tol. xzxrt. p. TOO. * Ibtd, p, ISS. * Ibid, p, TBS. 
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M :i ;.';,'•' .r r . . : • *'. ::. r v.- :iT ■• j ; i to liave >iP^n the intended 
■-"•:-'• '.: '<:.:, .:;-■■•.:.::. Tj-r L-.r-i* CMinmitlee betxaved the 
."-:-. '/■■•. ',: •.;>-; r :.v-::".:ty l.v Ui^kixii^ a deliberate attempt to 
"y ;;;.':"♦ T:,': ' -^i :>': of l'a:lJai:i«:rjtiirT r-form in Parliament with 
r:.'r a/*-, *A i:.'- u.'^-T f-yrrf-zh^r Jiif-n outride. "It was." thev 
-...i'j, ••;i'://.-;t t;,:s tin.*: 'May* tliat the period for another 
;." - ; J « ■ ] :i 1 n-':irj oy //y*?/! r.H t o 1 . a ve !>?*- n fi xed for as early a day 
;i ■, \f'f-':'t/,t' afv-r tj;<- <'i;*fii.s>ion of an expected motion for 
pfoMji iij J'ailiaiii«'iit." ^ 

A- if to '/ivt' ttAtnir tn this stat^-nurnt, almost the very day 
tli;it \\l\^ IC'port was ]ii(-<('Htf'(\ to the House of Lonls came 
iii:v.;s tii a *']i-iii;^'' in ]>trljyshii-o. The House of Commons 
i'*iiiiui\\u-f, wlii^li r»'j»ort<Ml a U-\v days after the Lords Com- 
mit iii-, \v<T»r u\A*- U) n-lcr to it. *' In some ix)pulous villages 
ill IntIj". .Jjin; a mon* ojmmi iiisiirrcftion t<K)k place on the l*th 
♦liiiM-. . . . It Ih'^^iii with attarks upon houses, for the 
]>iii-jj(r-.f of ]tnn'\\v\w^ arms, in on»' of which a servant was 
\v:iiil.oiily sliot. Alxiiit 200 insnij^nits were soon assembled, 
mo:.lly aiiiKMi lilh'T with j)ikrs or with firearms, and bi*gan 
l.ln'ir marrh luwanls N(jl.iin;^ham, in cx|K?ct<ition of increasing 
lli<'ii- niimlici-s as they went, and oi' finding th«at place in full 
ihsiirn'rlinii. . , . Tln'V wm», however, intercepted by de- 
ta<-himiits of ravalry, wliirli ramti uj) with them in different 
cliirrtiotis, and ttitally disiMTscd thcni."^ 

l''<Mili:;h and criminal as was tliis outbreak its Ciiuse could be 
r;i:;ilv trarrtl to its ac'lual source. It was not the Platform 
Hi.-it. was ns|i(msibh» for it. Phice plainly jnits the respon- 
siMlity on other shouhh'rs. Jl«» says: "Attempts had been 
m.ulc l»y mc;ins of spii's to |L^i*t up treasonaWe cons])iracies in 
the north of Kn;^dand, Init as h>n>; as ])(>titioning the Houses 
\A' Tarliamcnt was thouj^dit useful, none, not oven tlie meanest 
and most ij^'norant o\' the pi'o]de, could Ix* treiKinned into acts 
of trcaNon." 

** r»nl when the Habeas Corpus Act was sus[>ended . . . 
they were able \o sedme a f«'w miserable men to attempt an 
in^^rre^•tion, andhaviu;^ fiMind a man i»f resolute and desiH»rate 
character, reduced to the state of a parisli i»au]K*r, they placed 

' /'.■ •■.■■ I- '.•.»■'■ />! '•■»?•,«. \i'l. wxvi. j». *C4. 
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him at the head under the deDomination of 'the Nottingham 
ca]>Uiiu' (Hrandreth).''* 

hut lest his statement should be regarded as prejudiced, a 
IKissiige from tlie Rei>ort of the House of Lords Committee 
may lx> quoted, which goes far to admit the truth of Place's 
iissertion. 

After saying that the intelligence they received rested 'Mn 
many of its [uirts '* ui>on the rejMrts of persons '' who have 
apparently engaged in these criminal transtictions with the 
vi(*\v of obtaining information, and imi)arting it" to the authori- 
ties, the Committee said: "Your Committee have seen reason 
to apprehend that the language and conduct of some of these 
may, in some instiinees, have had the effect of encouraging 
tliose designs which it was intended they should only be the 
instruments of detecting/'* 

The House of Commons Committee reported on the 20th of 
June. Both Committees dei^lared that it would not yet be 
safe to rely for the preser>'ation of public tranquillity upon 
the ordinary power of the law. And yet the Lords Committee 
expressed ''the fullest confidence in the general loyalty and 
go<Hl (lis|><)sition, not only of those portions of the kingdom 
whidi have hitlierto remained in a great degree untainted, bat 
of by far tlie ni(»st considerable part of thoee very distoicts 
wjiieh are tlie chief scenes of the operations of the disaffected 
— a eoniid(*nec which very recent experience has satisfactorily 
contirmed." 

The <\)mmons C\)mmittee said: ''In the late insurrection on 
thr iKirclers of l>erl)yshire and Nottinghamshire the mass of the 
]>opulation, through which the insurgents passed, evinced the 
utmost abhorrenee of their designs and projects. In other in* 
staiir(>s, wli<*re the inhabitants luive been called on to aid the 
civil ]»ow('r, that call ]i;is been answered with alacrity and seal." 

And yet tlio He])orts of the Committees resulted in the 
ap])liration by Ministers to Parliament for the oontinnanee 
of xhv siis]M>nsion of the Habeas Corpus Act. It is interesting 
p'ttiiii^' any information we can as to the manner in whieh the 
(iovrrumrnt had exercised the powers conferred on them by 

1 Fi>r thi^ riot .'VS men w^n Mmifcntid—S of whom were hsagsd sad dtofl 
tat«Hi. 11 tr:iiis|MirtM for life, 4 for fouiteen yeum.— P. SI. 
• Pitrti*tm*ntary Debates, vol. xzxrt. p, 800^ 1817. 
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->'';.-...;. '*. *':.r HA-ri^ rorr/'ss Act. Fncim a Ketum 
: ••: ■■'-:,*>:': v, '.;.*: iJ". .-> oi CoriiiiiOLi-- on the 19th June it would 
>-;,;/«->,.• r;.;i*. ' ;. •.'.it 'lat^ t:.*::*: Tr^-wr lliirty-two persons in 
, ■•//•; v. \:.t- ',',.:. jt".*. tA vlohi vtia eighteen years of age, and 
• ;. '- '/,•:*■■*. ■ ': V ': ;] T ■. < ;. r-'r : bit t h*: Return is defective in that 
.t, fi'fi-- :.',\ 'J!::*', r.-.^r v>i:il iiuiuixrr of jjersons who had been 
;i;m- V:'i MiAi'V x]\". A':t, and a .strav remark in the House of 
i'',iu',i,*fu\ i'-r.'i., oii'f to iiif<-r t!iat several other persons had 

It ]-, «i >rl'--,.s n'f«Triii;< to the debiites that ensued on the 
j>io|»o-al of til** 'fov^'niniiriit for their iK'ing re-entrusted with 
tlii 1 |»ov,< r. Th'-y wiTf; Imt n-pf'titions of their former state- 
in «m its aii<l ass<'V<' rat ions. Lord (irf»y stated the unanswerable 
r«'a.oii:i Nvhfii he said that if iiiisr'}ii<*vous men took advantage 
of \\\*' «'xi:>tiii^ distH'Ss to ciK^ourago irritation, and used the 
opporliinil y alTonifd by tin; iiuM'tings in favour of reform to 
|in':ic)i ri'vohitiotiary doctrines, th<' suspension of the Habeas 
(■orpMs \v\. was not tlir» j»ro[»f*r rcniody for the discontents that 
pn-vjiili'd. Nor was it <*itlu*r politic or just, because there 
wrn« a f«'W di'si«^qiinj^ ])orsons ready to take advantage of the 
disln'iisrd, to ur^^e them to acts of violence, that the whole 
pcoph' of Kn^danfl were to be deprived of thoir liberties, and 
lliosr discontiMits aixi^ravated which a wise Government would 
fMuh-avour t<» reiimvi*. 

No reiisons, no arjj:innent, lunvever, availed against the 
<ii>verninent, thon,«;h all reason and all argument was against 
them. The suspension of tlie Ilaln^as Corpus Act was eon- 
tihiird until the 1st March ISIS, and Tarliament luiving done 
Mitlicient lor on«' Mssion was pn^roijued.' 

Once ubMc thrn was the Plat form struck down and silenced 
lor lht» time, a^^ etVcituallv as it had been bv Pitt in ITl^o. 

No pnhlic nieetin::-i were tt» he lield except with the sanction 
of the local author it les; no rhitl'orni sjKHvh was to lie delivered 

* S .' :i II. Tt'.ni. ]»r •'!:•■ 1 1«\ on^»r o* t1;o H.n'st- i»f r.^!nino!is. "Of thennmNer 
t»i y. :>,«vx M.»^\ -v. »'..■•'■•• • : in iiri.»: l^yi;.r!j. 1 y Warr.un of oil her of ?be 
S. . !.', »; .X.*. S..»;.-. .'■. .V s \ V '^\ i*i •;::;. ."'.or^- U :."i".":'.v>i uiid'^r ihe proTij^vvs* 
o; .i"i V.".. iviNx.-.i .:•. ■." . ',.: v. ; S.'^^.v- ^■: r.iT'-.."..t rT. for rr.aMini: H:* >C4^ 
,x-. \ '»^ > . ■.■:.' .r '. .: w w >...'. -y r>..v:> .^^ H "» >! v -»:> sVa'.* 4',:*r^v: ar^ ,>%t>- 
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ox(re]>t Kubjoct to the approval of the most stupid or bigotted 
magistrate who chose to be present; any speech not pleasing 
to the Cfovernnient rendered the speaker liable to an ex-offido 
iniormation for libel, if not to an indictment for sedition, or 
high treason; and if all else failed, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act enabled the Ministers to arrest and im- 
prison any one they chose to suspect of treason. 

It is curious, indeed, how all the circumstances of the sup- 
pression of the Platform in 1817 were so close a repetition of 
its suppression in 1795; but most curious of all is the fact that 
in this Latter period, when England was not engaged in a great 
war for her very existence as in 1795, but was at absolute 
peace with the whole world, and when the public mind was 
not in the state of fevered panic which ensued from the 
terrors and horrors of the French Revolution, the Government 
should have demanded more wholesale measures of repression 
than even Pitt demandtKl and took in 1795. 

In 1S17 Government denuinded and got the suspension of 
the Halx'as Cor[)us Act, and the Act against public meetings. 
In 171)5 Pitt was content to rely alone upon the latter; for the 
su8[MMision of the Habeas Corpus Act had expired before he 
introduced the Bill against Seditious Meetings. It is trae 
that in 1801 he had to obtain from Parliament both those 
nioitsures, but it was only for a very short period; and in his 
hands the administration of the Acts was infinitely less tyran- 
ni(*al and desi)otic tlian it was in the hands of Lord Liverpool| 
Lord Sidmouth, and Ixird Castlereagh. The trath was, that the 
(iovernment of 1817 felt their power and the power of their 
ilass falling away from them — felt the whole order of things 
as thoy loved it beginning to move and shake under their feet* 
Nothing ex((>pt the fact that the Parliament of 1817 was 
})rartically the same body as that of 1796, nominated by 
I M trough mongers, filled with placemen, and cormpt to its very 
(M)r«*, coiihl have enabled the Government to have carried such 
atrocious proiM)sals, for if Parliament had not changed, the 
(M)untry had. In the interval between 1795 and 1817 great 
chang(>s had come over the people; their numbers had in- 
creased ; th(*ir iK)wer multiplied enormously; they had become 
mon' resolute and determined to obtain their proper share in 
the Government of the country; less disposed to submit to a 
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svst^iiii of Govennnent which thov believed to be, and which 
was, unjust. Tlie (lovernnieut thought to silence opposition 
by proliibiting ]>ublic meetings, and the public discussions of 
gri(;vaiio(;s; thought to affright i)eople with the penalty of 
(l<;ath for not h*aviiig a meeting on the order of a magistrate; 
but tho Govornni(M)t dared not 2)ut its own infamous law into 
o}>(;ration; and so far as 1 am aware no trace is to be found in 
tli(; h'g;il rofords of the C'ountry of any execution, or of any 
s(Mit(?n(?(» of drath, or (?ven of any trial on tlie capital charge 
und<'r til is sct^tion of tlie Act. That the Government, how- 
(^v{;r, calmly and dcliberat«dy proposed these wholesale measures 
against freedom of sp(>cch, and that Parliament sanctioned and 
approved them by large majorities, are facts which show with 
what bitter rage the growth of the Tlatform was regarded by 
the governing party of that time; for that the Platform had 
grown, and was growing, must have been evident enough even 
to thi'ni. It was no longer w(»akly struggling into existence. 
It was already a ])ower in the land; it had become part and 
])areel of the ])iiblic life of the i)eople; it was as indispensable 
to their political existence as food was to their physical 
existence, and it had made itself offensive to the governing 
classes and authorities. Oneo more then the Government 
stiuek hard — harder, in fact, than ever before, and silenced it; 
they were still able to do this, but though for a time tliey 
mij^ht succeed in supj)ressing or checking the Platform, the 
l>eri(Kls in which the IMatform would submit to suppression, 
in«ltMMl to anything but absolute freedom, were becoming 
shorter and shorter. 



CHAPTER X 

THE I'LATFORM AT TUE GEXEBAL ELECTION OF 1818 

The year 1818 opened under somewhat brighter circum- 
stances for the country tlian could have been anticipated some 
six or eight months earlier. 

In the course of the autumn of 1817 the prices of proyisions 
had fallen, the demand for labour had increased, agricultarSy 
tnulo, and manufacturing industry had improved; and when 
Parliament met at the end of January 1818, the situation was 
doomed, even by the Government, no longer to require the 
continuance of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
The Government, therefore, instead of waiting until the Ist 
of March, when the suspension would have expired, magnani- 
mously applied to Parliament for its immediate repeal. Lord 
Castle rea^li declaring that ''the prosperity of our commeroey 
and tlie vigilance of the magistracy had put an end to the 
groat mass of danger." ^ No information is available as to the 
iictual number of ])ersons who had been arrested under it. 
Tho numl)or in custoily in June 1817 has been given, bat that 
IxMug only for the number on a particular date was manifestly 
only a [lartial record. Place says, though upon what an* 
thority I know not, that up to the autumn of 1817, 96 persons 
wore seized and conlined on charges of treason in England, 
and :i7 in SiHitland, or a total of 133, but many arrests may 
have iK'on made after that date, so his information is also 
incoinpleti*.' 

Tho Cf overnment, though abandoning the power a fortnigbt 
oarlior than they need have done, asked, however, for an Act 
for ** indemnifying" persons who, since the 26th of Jannaiy 
1S17, hiul actiul in apprehending, imprisoning, or detaining 
in iMist<Mly ]>ersons susiiected of high treason or treasonable 

I rttrliamcntary DtbaU», vol. xzxrit. p. 1S3. * PlMe» MSB., 27M^ P- M* 
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yr^ictif.f'Hy and in the suppression of tumultuous and unlawful 
asseiiiljliffs. And Parliament was called on to pass a Bill 
to tliis efff^ct ** in justice to his Majesty's Ministers, and to 
thf' [Magistrates who had acted upon the suspension of the 
lliibcfas Corpus Act in the disturbed districts." 

The P>ill, of course, i)romptly became law.* The preamble 
rcf'ited that a traitorous conspiiiicy had been formed in Great 
IJritain to overthrow the Government by means of a general 
insurrection, and that it had been deemed necessary to im- 
l>rison, and detain several j^rsons suspected of high treason, 
to search their houses, and to seize their papers, etc., and 
that it was necessary to i)rotect the informers against such 
persons. 

"And whereas some of the said Acts done may not have 
been strictly justifiable in law, but being done for the preser- 
vation of the public ])oace and safety, it is fit tluit the ])ersons 
doinj? the same should be saved harmless in respect thereof," 
it was (Miacted that all actions and proceedings on account of 
anything done in appn*hen(ling and imprisoning persons 
charged with high treason, treasonable practices, etc., shouhl 
bo void, and tlu^ i)crsons against whom such actions were 
brought shouhl be indemnitied for any acts done by them. 

Tht* I»iU was truly described by Sir S. Romilly **as a Bill 
to take away all h»gal remedies from those who had suffered 
an ilh'L^al and arbitrarv exercise of authority." 

**\Vith the ri'storation of the HalK^as Corpus Act," wrote 
iKinilord, from ^lanchester, the then centre of agitation, ''the 
agitatii>n tV»r reform was renewed" ; but the Seditious Meet- 
iuiTs Art iH'ing in force, it was renewed onlv on a verv small 
scah\ and in a very tentative way. Several hundred peti- 
tions for rarliann'ntary reform were j»resented from Bristol, 
Leeds. Newca>th*-ou-Tyue, and other places, all signed by 
only twenty pi'rsi^ns, and there luul Ihvu no pn^liminary meet- 
ing. peo]de evith'ntlv bfing under the imprt'Ssiou that under 
the ahcrctl >t;i:e of the law no IVtition should be signed by 
niori' th;>n iwoniy ^-t-r^ons. 

AVt>i:n;r.>t' V. wliirli was the ti ntre of lilvralism or radical- 
i>u:. anil wl.rir :':;»• itliri.ils wrrc t-f the >ame way of thinking 
as ;'.;e people. wa> aiV. to l.i '.d a nvit::;^ in favov.r of Parlia- 
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mentary reform despite the provisions of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act. It was held on the 28th March; and in the next 
month a Petition for reform, purporting to be from several 
thousands of i)ersons assembled at Royton in Lancashire, was 
presented to the House of Commons, but was rejected — all 
which must \k' tiiken as showing that Parliamentary reform and 
not revolution was really what was uppermost in men's minds. 

It was unfortunate for a Government so anxious to suppress 
[)ublic meetings as the one which had passed the Seditious 
Meetings Act, tliat a general election should have become 
necessary, and incitement be again given to popular as- 
semblies, and occasion for the Platform. No Government 
had ever yet dared to go the length of attempting to interfere 
with meetings for the purposes of the election of members of 
Parliament; and even this Government had inserted a pro- 
viso in the Seditious Meetings Act of 1817, stating " That noth- 
ing therein contained should by any construction whatever be 
deemed or taken to apply to or affect any meeting convened^ 
called, or holden for the election of Members of Parliament^ 
or any i>ersons attending such meeting.^ 

The Act, so far at least as meetings were concerned, was to 
expire on the 24th July 1818; but before that date had been 
reached — namely, on the 10th of June — ^Parliament was dis- 
solved, and during the rest of that month, and during fha 
greater part of July, the country was plunged in the turmoil 
of a general election. 

Advantage may be taken of the event as affording materiil 
for enabling us to form an idea of what part the Platform toA 
in a general election before Parliament was reformed, and also 
to draw a most instructive comparison between its scope and 
I'ower at that period and the present. Fortunately, we hftve 
a eonipreliensive account of the proceedings ot the Platform 
at this election in a work published immediately after by an 
anonymous author, called ''The Late Elections: an Impartial 
StatfMuent of all Proceedings connected with the Progress and 
Result of the Late Elections.'* * 

The main points of interest, so far as the Platform is con- 
cerntMl, are three — namely, how far did Ministers at this 
period of our history use tlie Platform at election time for 

^ PubUated In London, ms. 
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jiuttiiig a df^finite policy l^fore the nation for decision^ and 
f(;r j^aining adherents to tliemselves; next, how far did candi- 
date's for Parliamentary ]x>sition use it as a means of securing 
voters; and lastly, how far did the electors use it for exercising 
a fKiiitrol over tlie representatives and exacting pledges from 
tlicin? 

As rej^ards the first of these points, it may be stated at once 
tliat on til is occasion Ministers themselves issued no manifesto 
to tlie country from or by the l*latform. They appear rather 
to have put forward their claims for a renewal of confidence 
in th(j Uej,'tMit\s sj)eech whitih prorogued Parliament immedi- 
ate rly b(*for(^ its dissolution. The Prince Regent was made to 
say^ (loth June 181S): *'0n closing this Session, I think it 
l)roper to inforni you that it is my intention forthwith to dis- 
solve the pics(Mit, and to give direction for calling a new Par- 
liament. In making this eommunieation, I cannot refrain 
from adverting to the important change which lias occurred in 
the situation of this country, and of Europe, since I first met 
you in this ])laee." He then drew a strongly-coloured con- 
inisl brtwtM'n Kn^land's ])osition at the time when Naix)leon 
was at tin' height of his ])ower, and her position and posses- 
sions in ISlS; and he went on: "lly the unexampled exertions 
wliirh you enabled me to make ... I liad the liappiness, by 
the bless iut^ of Divine Providence, to terminate, in conjunc- 
tion with Mis Majesty's allies, the most eventful and sangui- 
nary eonti'st in which Euroi)e had for centuries been engaged, 
witli unparalleleil success anel glory." 

This eviilently was the ground on which the Government 
expected to j;et the a]»}u-oval of the electorate. Lord Liver- 
]»o(»l, the Prime Minister, who was in the House of Lords, 
never set toot on the Platform before the election, or endeav- 
ouhmI in any other ])ublic way than through the Regent's 
speech, \o put anv issue In^fore the countrv. Nor did anv of 
tlie iudiviilual ^!inisters I w fore the election trouble themselves 
to use the Platform for the purpose of gaining adherents to 
their ,i;cm»ral polii'v or i>f swaying the electorate. Such an 
iilea never appears to have entered their head as either neces- 
sary, useful, or desirable; in fact, all their ideas were in the 
opposite direction. 

^ Uansunl. vol. xxxviii. p. l;iir». 
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Lord LiveriK)ors cabinet in 1818 consisted of fourteen mem- 
Ihm-s, eight of whom were j)eers. The six commoners were 
Lord Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary; Vansittart, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Canning, President of the Board of Con- 
trol; Bat hurst, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Pole, 
Miuster of the Mint; and F. J. Robinson, President of the 
Board of Trade. Two of these six — namely, Vansittart and 
Bathurst — ^sat for the lx)rough of Harwich, which had always 
bi^en a Tn^iLsury borough. The number of voters was 32, and 
every one of the 32 was under the direct control of the 
Treasury, and simply did as they were told. There was no 
contest here. A public dinner was held in the evening after 
the election, which one of the M inisters ^' favoured with his 
presence," but his spoceh, if one was made, was not considered 
worth re|>eating in print to the outer world. F. J. Robinson 
was rt»tunied for Riinm. Here there were 146 electors, but 
most of them " were the property of " a Miss Lawrence, who^ 
to judge by the result, thought that Mr. Robinson was the 
titt4\st iMTson on wliom her favour could be bestowed. Plat- 
fomiing hero was therefore quite superfluous. Pole was re- 
turned for the Queen's County in Ireland after a contest; but 
in those times the Queen's County was a very remote plaoe^ 
and its electoral doings, or rather the speeches at election 
time, were of little, I might say, no interest to the British 
public. Lord Castlereagli, the Foreign Secretary, was re- 
turned for the county of Down, also at that time remote from 
the centre of political life and influence. A contest here was 
altogether out of the question, as is evident from the descrip- 
tion which Oldfield has given of the state of the electorate in 
tluit county. He wrote: ''It contains 30,000 freeholders, 
who eh^'t the friends of the Marquis of Downshire (Lord 
Castlereagh's father) without a contest. To ensure this 
olij<H't« the Marquis's estate lias been divided, subdivided, and 
a^uin divided, until it has become a warren of freeholders^ and 
the H<heme has completely succeeded."^ But if no contest 
was necessary. Lord Castlereagh did not object to nse the 
riatform for a si»eech on the occasion, though the date on 
which it was made could scarcely have influenced electors or 
the elections in England. It is such an entertaining illustra- 

^ OMAeld'8 ReprtBtntatiw UUUtrff^ toL tI. p. SS7. 
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tiou of the ministerial orator}' at tliat time that it is well 
Wdrtli ([noting. 

Lr)r(l (;a^stle^eagh, "in a most eloquent and appropriate 
maiiinT, couti-astwl tin? time when he last visited this countiy 
witli tlie present."* **The country," he observed, "was then 
in tlie utmost distress owing to the recurrence from a state of 
war to that of i)pare, for we had been engaged in a contest for 
our vi^rv exist<'iiee as a nation, and in that contest Great 
liiitain liad triumphed, and ero\\Tied herself with glory. Prov- 
idciiee, liowever, then, in order to clieck our exultation, had 
visit<Ml us with a most inclement season. He recollected, in 
a ])articular manner, that tlie wheat on a farm which was 
occupiiMl l>y his father, was then covered with snow. Now, 
i\u' rout last was most grateful, and it was his hope that pros- 
IK'i'ity would again visit the land. Nothing could exceed the 
i)eautiful verdure of this happy country, and he could assure 
th«'m it was nut confint'd to this country, but it was general. 
Arts and manufactures also were again flourishing, and all 
was one a('tiv(? scene of employment. Linen had again found 
a i^ood market; and he felt conii(h'nt that their abundant har- 
vest woiihl find a market in (Jreat Britain." He further 
ol)scrvcd **That every human instituti<m was liable to defects; 
hut every person must be convinced tliat under no Coustitu- 
tinn did tlie j)eople enjoy a greater sliare of civil and religious 
lilu'ity than in (ircat l^ritain; and as long as freedom of dis- 
cussion in both IIous(>s of Parliament existed, as long as we 
were pt)ssessed of a free Tress, no real abuse would be brought 
huwanl without its correction or a remedy being found. 
Chaie^es or reforms must take phice delilx^rately, for all 
chau,^n's niadi' hastily or abnijjtly came to no pood." 

One is almost tempted to Indieve that this silliness was 
palmed olT on tiie m-wspaiM'rs as a practical joke. 

The remainiuL; ('abin«'t Minist:»rwho sat in the House of 
('(•umions was ( Jeori^e Canning'. His is tluMmlv case in this 
^'eneral tdei-tion <»f a Minister contestinij one of the larger 
const ituen<'ies in the kin;^chim. He contested Liverpool, 
when» there were ITiOO eh'et(»rs, and where, as Oldfield tells 
us, "The corptiration always intluences tlie return of one 

1 Si'i' T'l- F/'iinih'r, I'Jih .Tilly isis. p. 4.' w. which t:ikfs the rt']»ort from 
77ii lit ii'n.^t Xt icf /.» tt* r. 
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meiiilH»r. In the choice of the other the freemen are very 
o<*(i*iitric/'* He had, it will be remembered, contested it in 
IS 12 against Brougham, and therefore he was familiar with 
tht» nature of the work. He spoke often, but there is not to 
Im' found in his s])eeches any trace of an idea that he could in 
any way influence other elections than that which he was 
ti<^^liting by any speeches which he could make. It was not 
until the election was over that he delivered a speech which 
was meant for a larger audience than the people of Liver- 

|KM)1. 

Thus then, out of the six Cabinet Ministers who were in 
tlie House of Commons, one alone faced the ordeal of an 
appeal to a large constituency. Evidently, therefore, the 
el<M't(>ral Platform played but a small part then in ministerial 
eak'uhitions. This same conclusion in confirmed if we in* 
vest i gate the cjises of some of the minor members of the (jOV- 
ernnient — that is to sav, those who were not in the Cabinet. 

Lord Pahnerston, the Secretary of War, was returned for 
Cambridge University without a contest, and without a speech. 
Charles Long, the Paymast«»r of the Forces, was returned for 
Hasleniere, a ]HH*ket bonmgh with 64 voters, the property of 
the Earl of Ixmsdale. Wallace, Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, was n»tunied for Weymouth, where the few voters 
that there wen% were ''the property of an individnal, and 
their derision entirely at his pleasure." 

The Attorney.(>enenil was retumeil for Dorchesteri where, 
though there W(*re IMK) electors, the Earl of Shaftesbury had 
the noniinatiim of one member; and the Solicitor-Genend was 
returned for Kve, where the nomination of Lord ComwaUis 
*• was iniplieitly submitted to." 

Charles (irant, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, sat for 
Inverness-shire, of which county constituency he was the 
" Patron/' and could therefore return himself, which he did. 
Thi>n> was no conU^st, and as there were but 65 electors in the 
eounty, many of whom would not attend the electiooi speechi- 
fying was seareely to be expected. Mr. Grant, however, made 
a s]N'e(li. wliieh was quite thrown away SO far as electors were 
<(»n<erned, but wliieh for us throws much light on the inner 
workings of the minds of some of those holding high official 

1 UiUHcUs Bvprtsentaiivt HUU>rff, toL It. p. 107. 
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position at this period, and explains how readily they gave 
themselves to tlie repressive measures of the previous session. 

" With res])ect to the necessity, the indisijensable duty of 
maintaining the Constitution in all its parts, and of transmit- 
ting^ it uninii>arod to our posterity, we are one and indivisible. 
Against those pernicious maxims of modem times, which, 
under the ju-etext of correcting, would subvert the Constitu- 
tion; against that system, if anything so vague in its notions, 
and so irregular in its movements can be called a system — 
against tluit system, as false in policy as it is spurious in 
])hilosopliy, as absurd in tlieory as it is foul and bloody in 
])raeti(*e — tigainst that system, which has for its object spolia- 
tion, and for its means impiety and anarchy, which would teach 
us that govennnent, as such, is oppression; that social order 
and tyranny are synonymous terms; that the law of pro|>erty 
is tlie law of robbery; that there is nothing sacred in morals, 
notliing venerable and adorable in religion, — against this sys- 
tem I am ])ersuaded that we are i)repared, heart and hand, to 
contend even to the last gasj). We love the Constitution — 
tliat Constitution whicli is equal to the rich and the ix)or — 
that Constitution wliiirli was the cradle that sheltered our 
infancy, is now tlie magniticent teni])le in which our manhood 
is consecrated to virtue and renown."* 

From this review of the jwsition of the leading members of 
the Government as regarded constituencies it is evident that, 
excepting (Winning, not one single meml)er of the Government 
in the Cabinet, or out of it, need have Ix^en influenced in Par- 
lianu^nt in any way by a regard to the views of his constitu- 
ents, or be under any necessity of ap])ealing to them from the 
rhitform for their judgment and ajqjroval. The fact is a 
most important one, and meant much. [Ministers and sub- 
ministers, in fact, took very good care of themselves so far as 
constituencies were concerned, and were practically completely 
independent of any electoral control whatever. No wonder 
tlien that they objected to Parliamentary reform. Tlieir 
examjjle was followed by as many ordinary or non-official 
members of Parliament as ])ossible. 

Oldfield, in liis Jieprpsfnfafire Jlhtorif,^ written alK>ut 
I8ir)-J7, stated tliat in Kiiglaiid and Wales 10 members were 

1 lltv Luff Elections, p. 451. = Vol. vi. p. 216. 
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rctunu'd by Government nomination, 218 members were re* 
turned by the nomination of 87 peers, and 137 members by the 
nomination of 90 commoners, or a total of 371 members in 
England and Wales were returned practically by nomination. 

Allowing for some exaggeration in his calculation, though 
there is no reason to supi>ose that he exaggerated the evil 
state of so-called Parliamentary representation, it is evident 
enough that the scope for Platform work at election time was 
by no means so considerable as at first sight might be thought. 
A detailed though brief account of some of the elections will 
enable us, however, to form a clearer idea. 

At this election there were 95 contests in Great Britain, of 
whieli 75 were in English boroughs and 10 in English coun- 
ties, 5 in Scoteli boroughs and 5 in Scotch counties. Many of 
these contests were quite unimportant, from the Platform 
point of view. Thus at Camelford, in Cornwall, the success- 
ful candidates got 13 votes, and the unsuccessful 10^^ but then 
a ''contest for a Cornish borough has nothing to do with polit- 
ieal princi]>les so far as votes were concerned," and both sets 
of candidates were in the ministerial interest. At Ilehester, 
wliere there were GO electors, there was a personal and not a 
]K)litieal oonU'st; at Canliff *'a friendly opposition to save 
some otlier " ; at numerous other places the contests were 
mainly for family influence. Thus at Chester, ''The contest 
does not ap]K'ar to l)e founded upon the merit or demerit of 
any of the candidates, or in favour of any particular political 
opinions, but solely to rest u|)on personal like and dislike to 
out* particular family " ; * and of the contest at Evesham onr 
anonymous author wrote: **This, and similar contestSi do not 
assmue so much the character of political as of personal op 
]><)siti()n, for |)03sibly the candidates opposed to each other 
may areord in political opinions, but in their persons is 
determined the question of ' who shall be the organ of those 
opini(»ns ' ? -* * It was quite an exception if among the small 
lM)n)u^'hs the contests develo|>ed any Platforming. Borough- 
briil>:e, in Yorkshire, was one of the exceptions. Here a Hr. 
Lawson contest^Ml the seat in avowed opposition to the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Newcastle, and he spoke a good deal, 
and to sneh purpose, tliat he actually succeeded in getting a 

i Thr Late EUlUom, p. 55. < Ibid. p. 73. • Ibid. p. 117. 
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majority of votes. In the course of one of his speeches he 
f(raj)liically describes the state of uiore boroughs than Borough* 
bridge. He spoke of disturbing the tranquillity of the 
borough. ** A tranquillity like the tranquillity of the grave, 
full of rottenness, if not of corruption — a tranquillity forgetful 
of its own existence, a dormant apathy of spirit, a stagnant 
insensibility to all vigorous and energetic virtue — a tran- 
([uillity not resembling that of the calm summer sky, bat 
rather the gloom of the dull and cloudy atmosphere, and which 
nothing but a violent concussion of the elements can restore 
to its native and elastic purity."^ 

It must have been a startling novelty at Boroughbridge to 
hear any candidate speak, for our anonymous author tells us: 
** Owing to the quiet way in which elections had been con- 
ducted there for some time, much in the same way as vestiy 
meetings, a mend)er had not thought it necessary to show his 
i'aoe for several elections. The two late members had never 
been near the jilaee." 

The larger and the more popular the constituencies, the 
more use dt) we find made of the l*latform by the late mem- 
bers for justifying their past conduct; the more do we find 
them and the new candidates discussing from the Platform 
the i)rincipal ])(ditical events or tendencies of the time. 
Thus, at Hereford, wliere there were 12(M) electors, and where 
there had not been a eimtcbt since 1784, all the candidates 
made speeches, the two late members referring to their past 
condiurt, and the new candidate entering into a long statement 
of his j)olitical views, declaring that his political principles 
had lor their basis the must sincere attachment to the estab- 
lished constitution of our country in the Church and State. 
At li)swieli, where there were over (>()0 electors, one of the 
candidates declared "that he should sup]>ort Protestant as- 
eiMulency to the utmost of his powers, and that he was against 
ilangerous princi])les.-' Speech was, however, of little value 
here, as we are told that in reality **the cont<»st was more one 
in the amount of corruj)tion than f(u* ])oliti<*al priucijde." At 
Tn^ston, wlien? th«'re were 2-0() electors, and at Southampton, 
where there were TOO electors, political S|)eeches were also 
made. At Colchester Mr. Wildman sj)oke, saying, "That he 

1 77a Late EUvtivnXf p. 14. 
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still remained a strong, zealous, and unchangeable supporter 
of the Protestant ascendency both in Church and State, and 
pledged himself to opiK)8e the Catholic claims. He was in 
favour of the measures of the present Ministers, and he pro- 
fessed his own ])crsonal independence." At Canterbury there 
was a *' spirited " contest, the candidates being a Mr. Lushing- 
ton (a Trejisury Secretary), Mr. Baker, who had represented 
the city for twenty years, on op|K)sition principles, and Lord 
Clifton, an Irish ])eer. The election is solely remarkable for 
a most unblushing si>eech by the Treasury Secretary. He 
l)<>gan by boasting of the happy termination of the war, and 
then referred to his having accepted office. "It is," he said, 
*^ an erroneous idea of some people, that a member holding an 
emolument under Government is not at liberty to exercise his 
free discretion. . . . For my part, I am a strenuous sup- 
(torter of the elective franchise. It is, I conceive, a sight 
highly (calculated to im])ress the mind with the value of 
Hritish lilx^rty, to see the colours waving and the cockades 
flying in all directions; and I think myself justified in assert- 
ing, that I never stoo<i for any reasonable expense. An expen- 
sive election I do not conceive a desirable relish for any 
memlKT, but I tnist I have always acted with a degree of lib- 
enility and spirit, which will entitle me to the respect of my 
brother fn*emen. ... I have always endeavoured to serve 
my friends and constituents to the best of my ability, and only 
regr(*t that applications were made to me which were not in 
my iK)wer to comply with. I hope I shall have it in my 
])ower to do more for you than I have hitherto done." At 
hristol, where there was a large constituency, there was a 
^(nhI tight, and much Platforming. ^The election for this 
eity.** says our anonymous compiler, "though in its outset one 
of the most vacillating, presents in its progress and termina- 
tion the character of the best principled contest^ and the 
gn>atest politi(*al victory in the kingdom.^ There were three 
cjindidates — Mr. Davis, Mr. Protheroe, and Colonel Baillie. 
The latter nt^ver api>eared on the hustings or the Platform at 
all and his cause was left to his friends to fight. The others, 
however, s|>oke frequently and very fully. Davis was a Tory, 
and had represented the constituency in the defunct Parlia- 
ment. At his nomination he recounted his work in Parlia- 
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r-.r ^-?: ii ::. Trli-rh I hare represented this 
' .* . .-••....- .: ri.r r..>: vi^il iniportance, relating both to 

>, i*;iV: .: ■■ i. •:<>.:- ^r. i •:' r ♦::!.:/:. hiiTijr been discussed in Parlia- 

...■;.*. Mv VM •': i.'i 'lr'::<i:r.^ ti.frm has been influenced by no 

- .r. .. ...'/!.--. J h.ivr IvK/iced onlv to voup interests as in- 

•:^ ;.'. \..f'. if-:.rr;il v.---':.Ar^: of the empire at large. Some- 

'•', f ;.;iv*r r>— Ti f'/;:."i oji:Xi^*^d to the Crown, and at other 
v^Vr i.as i.*:l;t:4tr'i even a^^inst the opinions of my 
J..'. I f' -ri'-'^Af.l<- r:oi;-titu^nts. But, gentlemen, this is un- 
;»..'/;• j.'iir.i*:, if y^ir nrjirf-Heiitative is to have an independent 
v^i'«- in t.i'j*: .-."UJirf-. This rronduct redounds as much to your 
lioiioiir ;ls it d')''"^ to his rrnvlit, that he should give the most 
iji:itijn- (rousirit-Mtion to rmy iin[Kjrtant subject, and not decide 
upon it hut throii;^h thr; strictfst scrutiny of his conscience and 
hi : jii<i;;Mi^nt.'' \ht had sujiportc'd the vigorous prosecution 
o) thf war; h(; had Ik'cii on the Committee to examine 
into \\\i\ inr-onto and to modify and economise the expendi* 
tm-M of lh<'. Stati', as thf? n'siilt of which the expense of the 
St:itp had hern l'ir<^(dy nrtrr'nclictl. He was opposed to Koman 
r.'it.lirilir' cniiincipatirjn, and he was a strong supporter of the 
list a l))i sited Chiirrh. His s))<u*chcs dealt fairly well with the 
political (pirstions of tln! day. 

ri'otln-nM', who had also Immmi a member, had at the previous 
I'liM'tion stood on indrpcndcnt Whig principles, but had, in 
niiiny inst:in('cs, by his voti^s and speeches, acted in a manner 
jjiirrtly opposed to his i)rof(.'ssions. He now made a long 

:;j »'li ilrlrndint,' hinisidf. Ho was a good deal ** heckled" as 

n'l'iirdpd liavini,' voted for the Property fcix, for the suspen- 
^.inn of the llabiMs Corjms Aot» and for the Indemnity Act, 
but still th«' ronstitiuMicy roturnod l)oth liini and Davis. Al- 
to.jrtluT, tlio arcinint of this idiH'tion, which lasted five days, 
j'.iM's oni* a lav«>uraldi» ini])n»ssion of the genuineness of some 
oi' tho rleititMis in Knu:land at this time; but it is to be remem- 
heri'd that l»ri>tt>l was <Mio of the few open constituencies in 
\\\\} eountn, an<l was eortainly ono of the most intelligent. 

Till* nu'tro]»i»lis wa»<, as usual, the scene of much pioHtical 

spe:dvin«r. and Ihmv the TlatfiMau seemed to U» of some real use. 

riie I ouNtiiutMi»'i«»s wore larije and inde|HUulent, and the elee- 

ti'Vi Keen and enovj^oiii'. Thomas Attwo«Hl, of Birmingham. 

w I'.o M'uie twehe or thirteen yeai-s later w.is to be one of the 
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most conspicuous men in England as one of the leaders of the 
Koform agitation, does not, however, give a very favourable 
dt'scription of the Liondon electorate at this time. In a letter 
to his wife, written on the <3<>th June 1818 in London, he said: 
**The election makes great disturbances here. The poor 
wretches who clamour for Bunlett and Liberty, meaning Blood 
and Anarcliy, are far worse in ignorance and stupidity than 
our Birmingham mobs. But they have got rascals among 
them who excite them almost to madness. It is the greatest 
nonsense in the world to attempt to reason with them. They 
have their opinions because they are told so. . . . Reason has 
nothing at all to do with their conduct. It is all a mere ques- 
tion of passion, and therefore such creatures ought to have 
nothing to do with |)olitics.*'* 

The elections in London City, Westminster, and Southwark, 
were as keenly contested as any one could wish, and there was 
a great deal of s]>eaking. For the representation of the city 
of London, consisting of four seats, there were six candidateSy 
and as the election lasted many days, there were no end of 
nit'ctings, and every day addresses were delivered by nearly 
all the candidates from the hustings. 

To turn, however, from borough elections to county elec- 
tions. Here contests were fairly numerous, considering the 
enormous ex|>enRe of a county contest at this period; and at 
all of them we find that the Platform was very largely em- 
ployed, and that many regular political speeches were made. 
Thus in Berkshin? all the candidates spoke, and onejoi them, 
Mr. Charles Ihindas, declared ''That during the whole of his 
rarliamentary career he had been actuated by the poiest 
motives for the public good, having never sought for personal 
a^'<i:randisement, or receiveilone shilling of Oovemment money. 
1 1«> eliallentxed the most jealous inquiry into his pnblio eonduct^ 
and was nvidy to answer any question that any gentleman 
inii^'ht think prosier to put to him.^ Another of the candi* 
(lat«'s liased his claims on the grounds that ^ He had uniformly 
upheld the cause of the i>eople, had voted for economy and 
retren<diment, and was an advocate for a mild, temperate, and 
practical )le reform in the House of Commons, though he would 

1 S'^t* Life nf ThiffMM AttKood, hf C. M. Wftkefleld. The book was prlntod 
for privHte circulation only, but in to be foond in the BritUi 
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candiilates 8iK?aking every evening after the close of the day's 
polling; but it was only at the end of the second day's election 
apparently that there was any reference to politics. Lord 
Kbrington having then declared, **If it be a crime to oppose 
the measures of Ministers who have done more than any other 
to ruin the country, I plead guilty to the cause." Sir T. 
Acland com plain ingly remarked, ''I 8upi)0se I must follow 
the noble lord's example, and have a word or two of politics." 
At the end of the sixth day 8ir T. Acland retired, and from 
the speech he then delivered he appeared to be sensible of 
several causes of discontent on the part of his late constit- 
u«Mits wliioh led to his defeat. 

In Lincolnshire the contest may be fairly said to have been 
one of ])oliti(al opinions, and ''was conducted throughout with 
a determined spirit, but in a most gentlemanly and courteous 
manner." The siweehes were regular political ones, the re- 
spective candidates basing their claims for support on con- 
currcnee in the ministerial iK)licy and measures, or in condem- 
nation of them. 

It is clear from these examples, that in contested county 
elections the Platform was very largely used; but it is to be 
rciiifmlKTcd that at this period the polling took place alto- 
get htr at the county town, and, therefore, its use was thus 
contined to the one sj)ot. 

As regards the county elections, however, its use was nol 
contined to those counties where contested elections were 
foui^ht; but in several counties, where there was no oontesti 
the candidates made regular political speeches at the time of 
tlie nomination, though this, however, was but a small matter 
in (comparison with a prolongeil contest. 

Thus, at Norfolk, Mr. Coke made a vehement politioal 
speeeh on the ini<iuities of Ministers, and in Northampton- 
slilre. ( >xfordshin\ Gloucestershire, and other counties speecheSi 
of a sort, were made. This was the case also in some of the 
lH)rouf;h eh'ctions where there was no contest. 

Tims at Newcastle-upon-Tyne one of the candidates who 
had iM'cn the member made a good political speech; he re- 
ferred to his conduct in Parliament as the plea on which he 
^'n>und<>d his claim to their support, he recalled to them his 
opiKjsition to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act^ and 
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to the Indemnity Act, and he declared himself in fayour of 
I'ai-lianientiiry reform, though averse to annual Parliaments 
and univ(;rsal sulfrage. 

As another ilhistration I may mention the case of Shrews- 
bury, thouj^h tlie candidates' speech was a short one. " Grentle- 
nien — My political conduct is before you. I have supported 
tlie Administration wlien I a])proved of their measures, and I 
have decidedly opposed them when I thought them wrong. I 
briefly promise to you, that the same course I shall continue 
to })iirsue, if you do me the honour to re-elect me." 

Keviewing the proceedings at this general election not merely 
in contested counties and l)oroughs, but in the non-contested 
also, it is, I think, evident that considerable use was made of 
the l*latform in Ihigland by the candidates. It must, how- 
ever, be also remarked that with one or two notable exceptions, 
the s]jeoclii?s were not of a high order, nor, if we omit the cases 
of the larf,'er constituencies, wius tliei^e much of argumentative 
style about them. I have said "in England" because, in Scot- 
land, the electoral riatform, even, had no existence at all. 
There wore over 2,000,000 inliabitants in Scotland, and there 
were about 2r)00 electors. In the counties the electors were 
very few in number, but they elected their members. In the 
borouglis they did not evt»n do that. The towns (except 
Kdiiiburgli) were grouped into districts consisting of four or 
iive towns, and eacli district was allowed one member. The 
coriKJration of each of the towns in the district elected a single 
delegate, and th(» four or live delegates thus elected met 
together, and elected the member. As an illustration of the 
working of tlie system the (*ase of Crlasgow may be cited. 
Though one of the most oimlent cities of the kingdom, with a 
pojmlation of some SO, 000, instead of electing a member, .it 
(»nly eleetrd a delegate, and this delegate was chosen, not by 
the i)eoi)h« of (ilasgow, but by the Corpomtion of thirty-two 
]»ersons, who were self-elected. This delegate had only one 
vuice of four in the choice (>f the member of Parliament, in 
common with th(» delegates of three little towns, the inhabitants 
of which were not more than l'<>00. 

rn<ler this condition of things evidently there was no scope 
for the electoral Tlatform in Scotland. The so-called contests 
were mere farces, and though a few candidates made speeches, 
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their hearers were few, nor would any amount of speechifying 
liave iniiuenced the select number of electors. 

In England, as we have seen, the state of representation 
was not so bad as this, but though the Platform had a cer- 
tain scope in England, and was used to a considerable extent 
at election time, still there were circumstances even there 
which detracted very much from its effectiveness. These 
circumstances were the manner in which elections were con- 
ducted. 

Cobbett, much as he was in favour of general elections, 
described them as " scenes of notorious bribery and corrup- 
tion,'* and denounced the '^meanness, lying, drunkenness^ vio- 
lence, fraud, and false-swearing, which spread themselves 
over the country at every general election." * And Bamford 
wrote even more strongly about them. He said: "They are 
gt'ncrally conducted in a manner which is disgraceful to civil- 
i8o<l scK*iety. The proceedings of one of these good old Eng- 
lish events is more like 'hell broke loose' than anything 
human. Behold the banners, hear the music — mere glare and 
noise; the si)eakers— one side yelled dumb, the other drummed 
(h*af — good men bullied by ruffians; demagogues cheered; 
scurrility applauded; fraud devised and practised; truth sup- 
])resse(l; falsehood blazoned; courage threatened; cowardice 
rewarded; vanity flattered; cupidity bribed; sobriety scoffed; 
gluttony indulged; conscience hushed; honour abandoned; 
wrong triumphant; right abashed and condemned."* 

In many places too there was considerable rioting, which 
was manifestly against the use of the Platform. ^ The elec- 
tions are carried on with great violence,"* wrote Greville. 

At Colchester the hustings was stormed, and "In aboat five 
miinites the whole fabric was razed to the ground." At 
N(^rthampton each party attacked the headquarters of their 
opix)nents, and the Riot Act was read. At Sonthampton, 
\\\u*re the contest lasted six days, "The election was oon- 
(Ivicted, so far as the mob was concerned, in a moet riotous and 
disgraceful manner." At the Middlesex election one of the 
randidates spoke *' in intervals of casual silence.'* 

1 PoUtical Rffri^er, IStS, vd. xxzl. p. SSOl 

* Bamforrt, toI. I. p. IX 

* The OreviUe Mtmoin, vol. I. p. 8. 
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Now, if we take this general election as fairly typical of 
others about this period, and I think it may be so taken, the 
trutli appears to Ix^, tlijit the real effect of the Platform at a 
general election lay not so much in changing opinions and 
getting votes at the time, as in the great impulse which it 
gave to popular feeling. 

Canning declared at the Liverpool election that "The spirit 
of popular elections is the spirit which keeps alive the frame 
of tlie Constitution," ^ and a writer in the Edinburgh Review * of 
this same year has enlarged more fully on tliis text. He 
said : " ^leetings for elections are by far the safest and most 
effective of all popular assemblies. They are brought together 
b}' the Constitution; they have a legal character; they display 
the ensigns of public authority; they assemble men of all 
ranks and opinions; and, in them, the people publicly and 
conspicuously bestow some of the highest prizes pursued by 
a generous ambition. Hence they derive a consequence, and 
give a sense of self-importance to their humblest members, 
which would be vainly sought for in spontaneous meetings. 
They lend a part of their own seriousness and dignity to other 
meetings o<;casioned by the election, and even to those which 
at other times are really, or even nominally, composed of 
electors. 

"' In elections political principles cease to be mere abstrac- 
tions. They are embodied in individuals; and the cold con- 
viction of a truth, or the languid approbation of a measure, is 
animated by attachment for leaders, and hostility to adver- 
saries. Every political passion is wanned in the contest. 
Even the outward circumstances of the scene strike the imag- 
ination, antl affeet the feelings. The recital of them daily 
spreiuls enthusiasm over a country. The various fortunes of 
the combat excite anxiety and agitation on all sides, and an 
opportunity is offered of discussing almost every political 
question, undt»r circumstanc(\s where the hearts of hearers and 
reader's take part in tli(* argument; and the issue of a contro- 
versy is regarded by the nation with some degree of the same 
solicitude as the evrnt of a battle. In this manner is formed 

1 Can nine's S|>oo<'lu'S, p. 210. 

2 Kdiuhm'iih lirrinr, vol. xxxi. p. li)7, " Uuivcrsal Siiflfrage," Dccembci 
1S18, by Sir J:iiiirs Miickiiitosli. 
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(l»'iii(MT:iti«;il asi*eiulriicy, which is in(»st porfcct when the 
j,'r»*utrst. iiiiiiiImts ot" iii(h']M*iicl»Mit jiid^^niiciits iiiHueiico t\w. meas- 
ures ot (Juvt'iniin'ut. IN'iulinjj: may, iiuh'cd, increase the 
number and intellii^ciict* of those whose sentiments eomi>osc 
l>ul)li<^ opinion, hut numerous assemldies, and consecjueiitly 
]M>puhir ehu'tions, can ah»ne f^enerate the courage and zeal 
whicli form so lar^e a portion of its power." 

Tliero remains for our consideration tlie tliird and most 
important a^peet of tlie Thitform at this j^eneral eh*ction — 
namelv. How far did tlie tdectors use it as a means for exercis- 
in^ a contnd t>ver their representatives, and exacting; j>ledge.s 
from them? 

The power of tlie Phitform, viewed as a j^reat jwditieal insti- 
tution, consi.sts, as has ah*eady Iwen j)oint«*d out, in the 
am«>unt of its control (»ver Tarliament, exercised through its 
control oviT the individual representatives. What eontrol 
did it ixercise in this wav at this «dt»ction? Was that eontrol 
showin-^' si'^ns of increasing? And what were the views ex- 
pressed l»y the candidates on the su]»je<'t? 

These Were the really crucial points of the whole matter. 
In an unreforme<l Tarlianient, such as was this Parliament of 
ISjS, tlie (piestion couhl only arise in a somewhat limitcil 
dei:ree. tor it <lid not t<»uch the large numlK*r of members 
returned for n>tten honaighs, with i>ractieally no electorate'. 
I have alreailv atlverted to the views held at different times 
previous to this, as to the rehition of a repres(»ntative to his 
con>titM»iits. Canning, six years jirevions to this election, 
at the clo>e of the Liverpo<d Klection of \SV2, tlms laid down 
IiIn views on the subject, which were, 1 think, a hmg way in 
advance, in a di'mocratic direction, of thase held by Burke 
an«l WilU-rforci'. He said:' 'MIentlemen, if I did not retain 
the indeprudence of my own jmlgment in the House of Com- 
iimns. I should Im- ])ut an unworthy representative of the imle- 
p'-ndent and enliL:htene<l community which .sends me thither. 
It may liapj»en that your judgment may wcasionally come in 
iontliit with my own. Men t>f indeiM'mlent minds may 
h<»ii«'-tly dilTer on .subjeits which a<lmit of a variety of views. 
In all Mich e;i>es I promise vou, not indeed whollv to submit 

1 >. .• >,.. . .',. > ./ tft, Ri'iht If"it. ih'»n/e Cannintj, edited by Thomas Kaye 
Vol.. I 2 A 
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my jiulgniont to yours — you would despise me if I made so 
extravagant a profession, — but I promise you that any differ- 
ence of opinion between us will always lead me to distrust my 
own views, carefully to examine, and, if erroneouSi frankly 
to correct them. 

** Gentlemen, our judgments may clash, but our interests 
never; no interests of mine shall ever come in competition 
with yours. I promise you further that, hoping as I earnestly 
do that the connection, of which the foundation is this diiy 
auspiciously hiiil, may last to the end of my political life; 
yet if, unfortunately, occasions should occur (I cannot foresee 
or imagine any such) on wliich there should arise between us, 
on points of serious importance, a radical and irreconcilable 
difference of opinion, I will not abuse my trust, but will give 
you the earliest opportunity of recalling or reconsidering your 
delegation of it." 

This was a most impoi-tant i)ronouncement, very different 
from anything hitherto avowed by any statesman of first rank. 
The su])ject thus treated by Canning cropped up in Parlia- 
ment in ISIG. 

Lord Milton said: "If gentlemen looked merely to their 
own constituents, and acted according to their opinions, then 
indeed they became merely delegates. But the constitutional 
principle was this — that the House of Commons at large were 
to act with the people at large.'' ^ 

Sir J. Newport suggested the expediency of members "pay- 
ing obedience to the wishes of their constituents, and if sueh 
an obedience coukl not be observed, with due deference to their 
own feelings, to surrender the trust into other hands.'' And 
Mr. Ivose said: ** He would lx» glad to know how many seats 
would have U^vn resigned, on the question of the Com Bill, 
if that principle had been followed. At that time fifty Peti- 
tions were presented in one evening against the proposed Bill, 
which was, notwithstanding, carried into effect." 

At this (leneral Election of 1S18 many of the candidates 
publicly acknowledged th(»ir responsibility to their constitu- 
ents for an account of their stewardship, and based their 
claims for re-election on their conduct in the ]>ast. 

For instance. Lord Xugent, who was contesting Aylesbury, 

^ Parliamentary Dcbattt^f vol. xxxiii. p. 40G. 
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and who had been member for that constituencji aaid: '^I 
now call on any and every man, who may think he has just 
cause to complain of my conduct while I was his representa* 
tivo, to stiite his complaints publicly, and to meet me here 
fairly, and in the face of day, with all he feels towards me of 
objection or reproach, I am here prepared, not less in inclina- 
tion than in duty, to meet and to answer him." 

Many of the candidates condescended to give some promises, 
or rather some general statement of their views. Several of 
them avowed their intention to support the existing Constitu- 
tion in Cliurch and State, a few of them referred to the ques- 
tions of Parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation, but 
most of the sjK^eches were very vague and wordy. 

As a candicUte at one of the elections very truly remarked: 
" I am wt'll aware tliat nothing can be more idle than the pro- 
fessions which are generally made by those who stand in the 
situation you now see me." And candidates had an evident 
aversion to pledging themselves towards any liberal measures 
or ]>olicy. 

Mr. Bennett, at Shrewsbury, was an exception. He had 
l>een member, and was re-elected, and in his final speech he 
said : '* I here ]>ledge myself to devote my life to your service. 
As I have not made you hitherto any promise which I have 
broken, I shall act to the best of my judgment, except when 
I am instnicted by you, and in those cases in which I shall 
ro(!civc your instructions, I am resolved to do one of two 
thin^s^ither to olx'y your voice, or if I should unfortunately 
differ from you in opinion, surrender into your hands the trust 
you have r(»posed in me." 

Th is was the most extreme case. Most of the candidates took 
a highly independent tone. ** 1 accepted your invitation,'' said, 
or rathor wrote, one, '^ upon principles of perfect independence.'' 
'* I will not go into Parliament shackled," wrote another. 

At Aylesbury Lonl Nugent, speaking on the subject of a 
previous ])lodge l)eing given by a candidate, declared: ^'Chosen 
or rejected, I will retain to myself, unfettered and onbiaasedi 
the exiTcise of my own discretion, according to my judgmenty 
an<l aeconling to my conscience." 

At I^ristol Protheroe, who had been in Parliament, said he 
** had been sent to I'arliament as an independent man, who 
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told you beforeliaiul that he should be proud to have his judg- 
ment enlightened by yours upon all subjects, but that upon 
])ublic questions ho could acknowledge no direction but his 
own cons(jionce. It is not a delegate, gentlemen, but a repre- 
sentative, that you send to Parliament." 

In Gloucestershire Sir W. Guise said: '' He should always 
feel pleasure in attending to the wishes of the freeholders of 
this great manufacturing county, at the same time reserving to 
himself the right of exercising his own judgment in the con- 
sideration of all subjects of importance." 

In Kent Sir E. Knatehbull, wlien questioned about Parlia- 
mentary 11' form, said : " I shall l)e in my place, and will attend 
to the question, and whatever may be my honest opinion ux)on 
it, I will give my vote accordingly. . . . If I were to pledge 
myself to one thing or the other, I should pledge myself not 
to liave the liberty of giving my vote according to my con- 
science, and nothing on earth sliall ever deter me from giving 
my vote ajj^reeably to the dictates of my honest conscience." 

In Somersetshire ('olonel G. Langton said: "The repre- 
sentation of this county is the higlu?st end and aim of my 
ambition, but even this honour may be purchased too dearly 
by the loss of intt'gritv. I tlu*refore will never acx^ept it, but 
as its free and unrestrained representative." 

Even the advanced Liberals of the time showed a dislike of 
restraint on their freedom in Parliament. Thus Waithman, 
a Ihulical, who stood for the city of London said: "As to the 
doctrine of instructions he wcnild not push it too far; he 
would not be for ft-tti^ring representatives " ; but in returning 
thanks for his election, he said, *' It would be his endeavour 
to ri'presi'ut their opinions and feelings, to which he should 
nhvays consiih'r himsrlf bound to conform when they were 
expressed l»y them lej;ally assembled for that purpose." * 

1 SiMNikiii;; ill ISTVI, Waitliiiian liiul siiid : '* I iiovor was so silly on any occa- 
sion as to iiinintaiii that it was tin* duty of tlir r«>i>n'Si>iitativcon every occasion 
to conic and ask for instructions from Ids constitufMits. This would indeed be 
ridiculous. What I shall ever maintain is this— that on great, important, 
Icadin^j coiisiituii«»nal qut'stions, it is tin* duty i»f the representative to liAten 
to tin- v()i(!c of his crnistitncnts; and wjicn their opinions are fully, fairlv, and 
distinctly exprcsseil, tliey oui;ht ini|ilicitly to he oheywl. In onlinarv* ceases 
r''i>rcs(Mitativcsarc to he «ruided in their voti» hy their feelin;js. On such j^rand 
fM'c:i>ions as those I liave alluded to, I >hall ever maintain that they are per- 
••mjitorily hound to act in ohirdieiici- to those from whom they derive tlieir 
ri-;:ht to :,dve anv void* in rarlianient." 
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Joseph Hume's views on the subject are also interesting,] 
though he re])resenti'(l one of those Scotch boronghSi as re-; 
g;ir(led which the whole system of election and representation; 
was a farce. He said: "Anxious as he shonld always be to' 
attt'ud to the instructions and representations of his constit- ' 
uent.s, he took this opportunity to repeat, that he should in 
no instance consider himself bound to vote as they wished, 
unless his own conviction went with them. It often happened 
that measures of a public nature, when viewed with the eye of 
limited information, which must of necessity be often the case 
in i)arts distant from the metropolis, appeared very different 
to tliose whose su]H»rior means of information and experience 
in the capital extend their views. Such might be the case 
with his constituents and him. • • • He could assure them 
ho never would sui)]>ort any measure in the House of Commons 
that he could not defend before them here." 

Tlirse quoUitions from the speeches of candidates at this ' 
election, most of whom were successful in their candidatorei 
c()]ivry to us a sufficiently ^'lear idea las to the amount of inde* 
]H?n(lenee which candidates thought they might lay claim to at 
this period without endangering their chances of success. Bat 
there were unpleasant signs and portents in the political sky 
that such inde[H*ndencc, however much it might be claimed^; 
would not for ever be conceded. 

Thus, in Tendon city, Sir William Curtis (who had already ' 
servrd in six Parliaments as a representative of the city) said: 
*' He should say one word on the doctrine of the right of oon- 
stituents to iustniet their representatives. Whenever the 
rii^hts of the city of London came under the consideration of; 
Parliament, he should constantly stand up for them, and 
would only on such occasions attend strictly to the wishes of 
tlio T.ivery. On questions, however, which related to the in- 
terests of the nation at large, he claimed the right of judging 
tor hiins.lf." * He was not re-elected. 

In Sussex one of the previous members was opposed beeanse 
he was not thought a fit person to represent the county, as he 
had not nttendinl to his Parliamentary duties; and in Soath- 
wark one of the nicmU^rs was unseated because he had voted 
contrary to the opinions and hostile to the interests of the 
]M'o|)le. 

• Son The Examimer^ ISIS, pp. 380, 407. 
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From a oonsidoration of the details of this general election 
wc may, I think, form certain reliable conclusions 83 to the 
]»()sitioii of the riatform at all general elections about this 
period. Viewing, then, the Platform as used by Ministers, 
or by candidates in counties or boroughs at contested or uncon- 
tested elections, one must acknowledge that one is not im- 
pressed with the amount of power it possessed. Certainly it 
could not Ik» in any way yet regarded as an instrument of real 
political force in the nation. Ministers practically ignored it 
What was termed an appeal to the electorate was in reality 
only an api)eal to those who controlled the constituencies, to 
the great families of influence or faction in London, to the 
patrons of county const ituenciv»s, and to the owners of boroughs 
or boroughmongers. To keep these persons in peri)etual 
leading-strings was the abiding aim and policy of Govern- 
ment, and not the winning of popular applause and esteem by 
a regard to the interests of the people. 

A majority of these persons won over, either from consider- 
ations of self-interest, or by promises, or intrigues, or judi- 
ciously bestowed ])atronage, the result of the election was a 
foregone conclusion. From London issued forth the nominees 
of ^linisters, and their friends and followers, to go through 
the form of election. 

There was no need, therefore, for Ministers to make any 
ai)pciil to the country from the l*latfonn, to present any defi- 
nite ])oli(T to the electorate. The whole thing was manipu- 
hited and arranged by them long previous to the arbitrament 
of the poll. Thus it resulted that, in a large number of con- 
stitueni'ies, especially rotten ones, the Platform had no exist- 
ence, and that in many others the form only of election, and 
not the substance, was to be found. 

Again, in several of the constituencies where the Platform 
was a good deal in evidence, its influence was entirely subor 
(linatc to wlioh'sale bribery and corruption. 

In sonit* of the countii'S, however, where one great faniilr 
interest would bo siuaetimes i)itted against another, it was 
ottrii of great service; but it was only in the few large civie 
const itueneies, whieh were too large to l)e bribed, or U^o 
numerous to Ik? intimidated, that the Tlatfonn was a real 
genuine powtM'. These constituencies, however, were so few, 
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that though the Platform was a power in them, it was not a 
power in the State. 

Much of the cause of this weakness of the electoral Platform 
was due to the limited number of the electorate. There were 
not enough electors to make the expression of their opinion 
really formidable to their rulers, for the great bulk of the mass 
of the people was wholly outside the electorate. Something 
of the weakness too was the result of the difficulty of commu- 
nication still existing, the di£Bculty of collecting the people 
together for i)olitical purposes. 

The Platform as a political power at general election time 
was, in fact, not much more than in its infancy, but it was 
the infancy of a Hercules, witli vast promise of development. 
It might 1)0 weak now, but the ingrained spirit of Liberty and 
self-government in the race was soon to burst forth with irre- 
sistible strength into sovereign power, and the electoral Plat- 
form was to be tlie means for making the popular will supreme 
in the government of the country. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE THIRD SUPPRESSION OF THE PLATFORM 

TiiK new Parliament met on the 14th of Januaiy 1819, 
little changed in composition from that which preceded it. 
The po])ular party liad gained slightly. It was computed, at 
th<; tini(% that the ranks of the regular opposition, all sections 
included, had been increased by some 30 votes or so, and 
Tierncy, speaking soon after tlie meeting of Parliament^ bore 
tostiinony to a change not recorded in mere figures. "He 
now spokcy" he said, "in a House to which had been returned 
a larger proportion of men connected with no party than he 
t»v(»r rtuucnibcrcd before. They were of a description of per- 
sons who professed that they would vote without reference to 
cither side of the House; and that they would weigh measures 
and not men." lUit this, in those times of ministerial temp- 
tation, was rather an unstable class of men, very open to 
ministerial ap])roaches, and not to be relied on by the people. 
Still, th(» general results of the elections and, more particu- 
larly, tlie popular victories in London city, and a few other 
places, afforded some encouragement to the popular party. 

'I'he SiMlitious ^leetings Act, or at least that portion of it 
which related to seditious meetings, and debating societies, 
liad expired in the previous July. AMiether the general elec- 
tion had somewhat exhausted the energies of the people, or 
whether tlu\v were waiting to see if the new House of Com- 
mons would be more disposed than the last towards consider 
ing their wants, and alleviating some of the hardness of their 
cireunistanees, tlie Platform had been quiescent during the 
autumn of ISIS, and, with one exception, remained so during 
all the earlier part of the session of 1819. The exception mi 
a meeting at ^lanehester on the 18th of January, which was got 
up by the n^formers of that town, and which Hunt was invited 
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to attend. On his arrival at Ardwick, near Manchester, he 
was met by a deputation from the town, and a great crowd of 
people who unyoked his horses, and dragged his carriage into 
the town. A procession accomiianying him with banners 
bearing mottoes — "Rights of Man," "Universal Suffrage," 
" No Corn Laws. " 

About half-past eleven o'clock the crowd reached St. Peter!8 
Field. Hunt ^ ascended the Platform and made a speech. He 
alluded to tlie Boroughreevo having refused to call the meet- 
ing, and n^niarked tliat they were called together as legally 
and constitutionally as if the municii)al authorities had been 
present. " Some gentlemen had proposed a Petition, a Peti* 
tion to that House of Commons, which, when last assembled, 
had kicked their prayers and petitions out of doors. Would 
they submit again to petition that House? or would they come 
forward as men, as Englishmen, and demand their rights?" 
Here the word " Remonstrate " from the assembled thousands 
drowned the voice of the speaker, and it was agreed that a 
Remonstrance to the Prince Regent should supersede the Peti- 
tion which had been prepared. Hunt concluded his speech by 
strenuously enforcing the necessity of a prompt and efficient 
muster of the friends of reform, " in order to counteract the 
niiscliievous attempts that were secretly making to undermine 
their liberties," and expressed his detestation of the odious 
Corn Rill or starvation law, the repeal of which was the object 
of their present assembling. Several other speeches followed 
from men who stood at the head of the Manchester refonnersy 
and the meeting broke up. About 10,000 persons, it was said, 
were present; but not the least disposition to riot or turbu- 
lence was evinced, nor was there any personal insult offered 
to any individual whatever. 

In Febniary, Westminster was enlivened by an electoral 
contest, extending over a period of fifteen days, for the seat 
rendered vat^ant by the death of Sir S. Bomilly ; the Platform 
was ^iven plenty of occupation at it, and the newspftpen were 
iill(>d with n*i>orts of its proceedings. 

Rut with these exceptions the Platform was idle during the 
first half of the year 1819. Such meetings as did take place 
were on another subject — namely, in favour of the Com 

^ The Examiner, 9|th January 1S10. 
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Laws, but they were not on a scale to call for any special 
notice. A large number of Petitions, praying for farther 
prutt^etion of agriculture, were presented to Parliament, bat 
f<*w on other subjects, and those not from people assembled 
at meetings. 

As the session drew near its end, however, signs of recom- 
iiK'utung agitation in ])arts of the country began to make 
tluMnsolves apparent. Distressing accounts came from the 
manufacturing districts, of the large number of unemployed 
workmen, of the consequent wretchedness, and increase of 
])aiip('rism. Notwithstanding all which the Government, 
early in June, determined on adding £3,000,000 to the taxa- 
tion of the country, the great bulk of the new taxes being 
imposed on wool, malt, spirits, and tobacco. 

Weighed down with troubles, the people began once more 
to have recourse to their one friend — the Platform. On the 
14th June *'a most numerous assemblage of unemployed work- 
men" met at llunslet Moor, near Leeds. A ** stage'* for the 
speakei-s luid been previously erected, and several persons 
addressed the meeting. The great theme dwelt on was the 
nec(\ssity for Parliamentary reform — that was tlie one panacea 
which the distressed people were never tired of invoking. 
Several resolutions were piissed as preliminary to a Declara- 
tion to he signed by all **who are determined not to become 
passive slaves"; and it was nearly ten at night before the 
assemblage dispersed. On the same day a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Ashton-under-Lyne took place, some 12,000 to 
1 ;"),()()() persons being present. The Keverend J. Harrison 
took the ehair. He gave a most pathetic account of the 
(K'l)lorable condition of the i)oor, and exhorted his hearers to 
observe peaee and good order. Various resolutions weie 
]>assed which dwelt on the means of remed3'ing the people's 
ilistresses; on I'niversal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments; 
<'u the Constitution of the House of Commons as now existing, 
" which was a mockery "; on the Corn Laws; on the contempt 
with which their IVtitions were treated; on the suspension of 
the laws **in order to be able to keep men in dungeons "; and 
on the "Acts of Indemnity" to screen Government officen 
t'r«»m dcscrvcil punishment: and finally, on the necessity of 
resistance to increased t-iixation until every sinecure and pen- 
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siuii should be abolished. The people dispersed without any 
tumult. * 

On the IGth June a numerous meeting of operative weavers 
took place at Glasgow, and a resolution was carried for Annual 
Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and a diminution of taxation. 

Another meeting was held at Uunslet Moor on 2l8t June. 
A Mr. Hooth took the chair. The old lesson was repeated. 
** We can," he said, '^only attribute our distress to the misrule 
of Ministers and the defective state of our representative 
system." A man named Petre made a very violent speech, 
but instead of its receiving approbation it gave great offence 
to many, and it was insinuated that he was a Government 
spy, endeavouring to lead the people into actions which would 
enable the Government to suppress the right of Platform 
SfM^eeh. 

A numerous meeting was held at Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, 
on the l^lst, at which reform was demanded. Similar meetings 
were also held the same day at Manchester, and at other 
])laces in Yorkshire and Lancashire. ''These different assem- 
blies everywhere conducted themselves peaceably, and there 
was no occasion for calling on either the civil or military 
I)ower." 

It was beginning to be evident that the civic population of 
the country, temporarily silenced by the repressive legislation 
of 1H17, was again moving. Nor was it to be wondered at. 
The only wonder was that they were so submissive, so long- 
sutTering, so quiet. Parliament had done nothing for them— 
had, on tlie contrary, added to their burdens; it had tamed a 
(leaf ear to their complaints; it had spumed their petitions; 
it jx^rsisted in maintaining for its own advantage the most 
outrageous abuses, and perpetrating the most shamefol jobs. 
<'nustitut<^d by a corrupt and degraded system of so-called 
ivpresentiition, the Commons House of Parliament systematic 
<'ally set the interests of its majority above the interests of 
the people, and re.sented with violence the least indication of 
a movement which suggested the curtailment of their selfishly- 
used ]H)wer, or the bringing of the House more into accordance 
with the views and intereste of the people. ''Befbrm is 
innovation; innovation is revolution; revolution means the 

1 Tht Examim€r,itth4famUUk 
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guillotine and the dagger; down with reform." Such was the 
exaggerated formula with which was justiiied the maintenance 
of tlie existing order of things. 

Tliough the ministerial majority possessed the power to refuse 
reform, they could not prevent the subject being discussed. 
And on the 1st July Sir F. Burdett gave the question an addi- 
tional impulse in the country by bringing forward a motion 
about it in l*arliament. ^ **He was convinced," he said, 
" that, according to the true principles of the English Consti- 
tution, every man is entitled to participate in the power of 
making those laws by which he is governed — to some share 
in the appointment of those who dispose of his liberty, his 
property, and liis life. . . . lie could not feel any appre- 
hension from pursuing too far the ancient and recognised 
common law maxim, the corner-stone of the edifice of our 
liberties, *that the peojde of England have a property in their 
own goods, which are not to be taken from them without their 
own consent ' ; in other words, that they are not constitution- 
ally liable to be taxed without their own consent, expressed 
l>y a full, free, and fair representation in Parliament. On 
til is principle he stood, as ui)on a rock, from which he thought 
it impossible to be removed." 

But the Government would have none of it. Waithman 
" implored the House to take this subject into its most serious 
consideration, to apply a remedy, to carry tranquillity and 
confidence to the people;''^ but the motion was rejected bv 
ir>;j votes to oSy and once more the masses of the x>eople of 
England were told that the House of Commons — ^the people's 
House — should remain a close corporation— once more were 
they shown that a phalanx of peers and boroughmongers were 
determined at all costs to retain the monopoly of Government 
which the existing ( -onstitution gave them. 

And so the people were driven to the Platform, to meetings, 
and resolutions, to speeches, which now would be regarded as 
harmless, but which then were regarded as seditious, or twa- 
sonable, if legal ingenuity could twist them into being so. 
The truer the speeches were, and the more self-evident and 
u neon trad ictable the resolutions adopted by the meetings, the 
mt)re wrotli were the Government and their followers. 

* Ibid. p. 1481 
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^ Purlianuntanj iJchatcSf 1810, vol. xl. p. 1440, 
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As tlie summer went on the agitation in the manufacturing 
distri(*ts grew apace, and the hx'al authorities grew alarmed. 
( )ii the 1st July live magistrates of Lancashire made the fol- 
lowing r(* presentation to the Government: " Upon the general 
vi('w of the subject, we cannot have a doubt that some alarm- 
ing insurrection is in contemplation. Of the deep distresses 
of the manufacturing chisses of this extensive population your 
Lordsliip is fully apprised, and the disaffected and ill-disposed 
lose no op])ortunity of instilling the worst principles into the 
unhap])y sufferers in these times, attributing their calamities 
not to any event which cannot be controlled^ but to the gen- 
eral measures of Government and Parliament; and when the 
IKH)]»le are ojipressed with hunger, we do not wonder at their 
giving ear to any doctrines which they are told will redress 
their grievances. Although we cannot but applaud the hith* 
erto ]>eiU'eable demeanour of many of the labouring classes, 
yet we do not calculate ui)on their remaining unmoved. 
Trged on by the harangues of a few desperate demagogneSy 
we anticipate at no distant period a general rising, and pos* 
sessing no i>ower to prevent the meetings which are weekly 
held, we, as magistrates, are at a loss how to stem the influ- 
ence of dangerous and seditious doctrines which are continu- 
ally <1isseininaited. To these meetings and the unbounded 
lilHMty of the Press we refer the principal weight of the evil 
whif'h we apprehend.''* 

And on the VMh of July, at the Quarter Sessiona for the 
county of Chester, a resolution was passed by the magistrates 
stating, **That it apiM^ars that various public meetings have 
lately l)een held in this and the neighbouring counties, at 
which eviI-dis{K>sed and designing persons, taking advantage 
of the dt>i»n*ssion of trade and the consequent distress, have 
wickedly disseminated inflammatory doctrines, and under the 
false pretext of Parliamentary reform, have vilified the con- 
st i tutted authorities, inciting thereby the ignorant and unwary 
to insurrecti(m and the commission of crimes.^ 

Though numerous meetings were being held in many parts 
of the country, there was, whilst Parliament sat^ no sufficient 
excuse even for such a Government as was then in power, to 
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internal Htate of the country.' 
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rrvivo eithca* the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, or the 
Soilitious Meetings Act; anil I'arliament wajs prorogued ou 
the l.'Jth of July without any restrictive legislation being 
a(h)pt<Ml. On the eve of the prorogation, however — namely, 
on tlie llith of July — a jmblio meeting took place, which, had 
th(^ iiitelli«,'ence of it rea(^hed London sooner, might have 
alteriMl thc^ date of the prorogation. It was held at Birming- 
ham, on Xewhall Hill, ** for the puri)ose of considering of the 
Ix'st means of obtaining a representation of the i>eople of this 
town in Parliament, and also of the representation of all the 
unrepresented inhabitants of the Empire." 

The m(H?ting was not a very brilliant affair, but it was 
altogether difl'erent from any that had ju'eeeded it. It discon- 
certed the (Jovernment more than any other that had been 
lirld, and was instnu'tive as showing how deeply the minds of 
\hv ])eople were running on Parliamentary rofonn, and to what 
< lev ices they were prepared to resort to obtain it. In pai)e» 
siihsc(piently laid before Varliament, a description of the 
met'ting was given, evidently not by a friendly hand.^ 

- An attenii.t was first made to collect a crowd by a miser- 
able ]>roeession, as it was called, of Major Cai-twright (a 
veteran reformer),- Wooller, and Kdnmnds, in a street chariot 
carry ing two ilags, and ]»y one Matldix-ks, whose father had 
bren executed, jind brother transiK)rted, *upon a bank prose- 
cution/ The chair was taken ])y Edmunds (the proprietor of 
a nrws]»ap«r). From 10,(MM) to ^.^OlM) })ersons were present, 
of whom, Imwever, a great ])roportion were women and chil- 
dren. Thi' most violent speaker was Lewis; the tenor of all 
the speeches was abuse of the body callhig itself the House of 
rnmmons." 

Kdmunds, Maddocks, a srhoolmastcr and Wooller, spoke; 
and the novel iilca was ]U'opo\nuled, that as Birmingham bad 
no representative in Parliament, and Parliament would not 
give I*irminghani oni', the bi'st thing was for l>irmingham to 
send a representative to Parliament in despite of Parliament; 
aee()rdinj;ly Sir Charles Widstdey • was pro]>osed to the meeting 
as ji nit'sl eligible person for such a ])Osition. and was elected 

^ n;ms:inl. Pnr!i,im' nturu /.. '. ., s. ISIO, vol. xli. p. 2X\. 

• llo was •,\zvt\ c\-^hx\'X\\'o at li.i- time. 

* Ilo was unuMc lo \w pnsrnt, owiii;; to the denth of lijs mother. 
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by tho nuM'tin^ '^ainid the thundering acclamations of one 
undivided multitude/' to l)e *' Legislatorial Attorney" and 
representative of tht» i>eople of Birmingham in Parliament for 
one year, * if so long he execute his trust faithfully; " and he 
was charged to present himself at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and to claim admission. 

Kdiiuinds, in the (Hmrso of his sjieech, is reported to have 
said : ^ ** It was asked of what use could any one man be in the 
House of Commons, five hundred of the seats of which are 
articles of purchase, and always go to the best bidder; in 
which it has Ix'en allowed that the sale of seats is as notorious 

as the sun at noondav? Of what use would one man be in a 

to 

House that treat<»d with contempt the prayers of a million of 
men, no doubt expressing the sentiments of other millions 
when they prayed for reform? What would be the power of 
one man among a iKnly of oligarchs, who, in spile of the 
]>rayers of an undoubted majority, |)as8ed the Com Bill (of 
]Sir>), or am<mg tlie tynints who dared to suspend the Habeas 
Corims Act? The cfTeet to be produced is not in the House/ 
but uiM>n the ctmntry and u|)on public opinion. The claim of 
the people of lUrmingham is founded upon the same principle 
as that of the iKM>ple of England. It is, therefore, one of the 
nitans of advancing tlie general cause. It is veiy dilBcult for 
])eople to rtMson \i\Hn\ abstract questions. The present pro- 
ctM'ding supiilies a fact. We have been long talking about 
the riicht of the |H>ople to representation. We are now about 
to exercise the right. This is doing something, and some- 
thing wliich, from its novelty, as well as its justice, will 
excite a very general sensation throughout the country. Every 
one niu.st allow that something ought to be done. Look into 
tilt* (*ause of tliose distresses which universally prerail, and 
we shall tind that it arises from the bad state of the represent- 
ative organ of the Legislature." 

Madthxks also spoke, and is reported to have said: ''I 
consider, that as the source of all our calamities, and, in a 
considerable degree, the cahimities of a great part of the 
world, lies in the corrupt state of the representation of the 
people of England in Parliament, every Englishman who 
deserves the name ought to join heart and hand in laying open 

1 SUmU TriaU, New 8«i«s» vol. t pb TM. 
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:tii<l t'/.\t*f'.iit^ UftUt- wf>i-M tlio^i; ]ms(f and infamous transactions 
f/f f.ljf lIoiioiir:iii]i' iir/iisrr tliroiigli wliicli Englishmen have 
IxM'ii tji-.'itird ti<i l><'ii<'r than t)i(f .slaves of the despot of Spain 
or l.lio:-.i- of 1.1m? I>fy oi Alj^i<TS.'* * 

SffjiH' resolutions wen* duly ] Kissed, and the meeting dis- 
{MTii'df no (ii sordiT or hrcuf!)! of the ])eu(,'e having occurred. 

'Die id«-:i of .sendin;; a n'j)n*si*nt;itive to Parliament in this 
tiiMiiiHM' w.'is uli.siird, and in itself a proof of the ignorance of 
t.li'Kif who ori^'inaLi'd it., 1ml it showed conclusively the hoi)e- 
ic;iMiicM:( of the pcoplr :lh U) obtaining Parliamentary reform 
III Mil P;ii'li:iiiH'iit. itsrir, and tludr abiding faith in the efficacy of 
ParliaiiK'iitaiv nd'onii tor the alleviation of their ills. 

l''i»ili'd at r\r\'\ turn in their effort for reform, receiving 
.••tripes and |iiiiiislun«'nt- whenever the law eould be brought 
intii «>|>t>rat iou ai^ainst thtMu, sunk in misery, and poverty, and 
haiihdiips, an«l starvation, groaning under the infamous in- 
pisUre t»l' thi' I'xistiui; state of things, and eonvineiMl that 
III ndorni lav their milv hoiH' of safetv« one cannot, I think. 
hidd thi' |M'i>ide in any way morally blamable for their agi- 
t.iiii>n. 

l-'iiMii r«iniMn::haiu w e may ti>How the agitation to Li^ndon. 
Ili'U', iMi i)ii' -l>l .luly, a nuviing was held at Smithfield, 
lluMi .uii\i*vl aKuit on*' o\-lork and aseendeil a waj^ron. fn»XL 
w 111, !i In '.s^kiv It was sail! that 7t^<HV i^rsons wore ]«re#enr. 
llr \\.".::i,l ;;•.» li'.s sivi^li bv >a\ ill;; "lie w;i:> sure it was n«.«c 
•;.\ K-ss.;' \ :,^: l:'.v.i To '.>ir.:i'>: :'.:*:n to sutTer nothing to ir>r:- 
,;'. ,' •' , ■-: ',.' .;.:n . : ; :,: . w'...',: ::.«'\ waiit^vi w:i5 not d-rvjj^^- 
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CHAP. XI SMTTHFIELD MEETING 

Ixx^ks should be opened for the enrolment of eveiy man of 
mature age, and sound mind, so as to enable him to give his 
vote when required to do so, and that an humble address 
should l)e presented to the Prince Begent, requesting him to 
issue his writs to the returning officers of the Empire, to 
i*ause representatives to be chosen agreeably to these resolu* 
tious. A resolution was also passed in &vour of Catholic 
emanci])ation, and another disclaiming the National Debt. 

As if with the distinct object of provoking a riot, the author- 
ities arrested the Reverend Mr. Harrison while the meeting 
was ])roceeding. He was with Hunt on the waggon, which 
wius used as a platform, and was to have spoken; but as he at 
once surrendered himself, and as tlie people were urgently 
counselhMl to ]>reserve quiet, no riot ensued. After this 
intorru])tion, Hunt read a letter from Lord Sidmouth, stating 
that he declined to ])resent to the Regent two Remonstianees 
which had been voted— one at a meeting in Westminster, and 
anotlier at Manchester. A resolution was thereupon proposed 
and ]>assed: ''That this meeting, jealous of the right they 
]M)sses8 of addressing by Petition, Memorial, or Remonstrance, 
the highost authority of the Government, with feelings of 
indignation towards any individual that presumes to stand in 
the way of this right, publicly censure the conduct of Lord 
Sidmouth for Iiaving dared to withhold Petitions and Bemon- 
st ranees from the Prince Regent." 

One other little incident is worth noticing in oonnectiim 
with this meeting. **A Mr. Gast, a ship carpenter from 
IH'ptford, addrt\ssed the meeting. He refated tihe calnmny 
(advanced in the House of Commons) that the lower ordeis 
won* too ignorant to understand the mysteries of Goramment 
The h)wcr ortlers of society were more wise in the v^^olaticm 
of their ]>rivate affairs than Ministers were in the tegahtiaa 
of tht» affairs of the public." 

i >n the 28th July a meeting was held at Stockport* Soma 
4(NH) to r»<K)() persons were present. ^Moet of the men had 
largo sticks, which appeared to hare been newly cat from the 
h(>(lgos. Several i)ersons were on the scaffold. ** There were 
flags— ono of them surmounted by a cap of Liberty— with the 
mott<H's of *' Universal Suffrage," ''Annual Parliaments,'' 

1 See Annual BtffitUr^ 1890, p. 9Q8| Sic 
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"Election by IJullot," **Xo Com Laws." It was, uufortu- 
iiatt'ly, not as p(>ac*eable a meeting as usual, for a constable 
was sevi'ivly maltreated; in t'aet, nearly killed by some iier- 
sons in the crowil. 

Tlie chair was taken by Sir Charles Wolseley, the " Legis- 
latorial Attorney for Birmingham/' who made a si)eeeh. He 
said **I[e was a most determined friend of the i^eople, and 
should remain so while there was a drop of blood in his heart 
. . . lie was proud to say that he had been at the taking 
of the P>iistile in France, and would be happy to be at the 
taking of a Uastile in England. Were all hearts but as limi 
in the cause as his own, they would soon put an end to the 
])resent t^-ranny and corruption. They should be firm and 
united, for in a few weeks the struggle would be made and 
ended.'- ^ 

Harrison, whose arrest has just l>eeu recorded, but who had 
since been released, also spoke, and was reported to have said: 
*' The House of Commcms wiis the ] people's servants. It was 
as absurd to ])etition tliem as it would l)e for a master to peti- 
tion his groom for his horse. . . . There was a barrier 
Im 'tween th<» throne and the j)(?ople which must be removed 
either by force from heaven or hell, in order that they might 
see whether a man or a i)ig was ui)on the throne. . . . The 
united will of the people was sure to prevail. It was an 
axi(aii that could not be confuted.'' Several resolutions were 
passed, one of which was that Lord Sidmouth had been guilty 
of liij^h treason. Both Sir C. Wolseley and Harrison were 
subsecpicntly prosecuted for these speeches, and the prosecu- 
ti(»n is specially notable as affording a very early if not quite 
the first instance of tlu» use of the word "platform " as applied 
to the pla<*e from which s])(»echt\s were made. The A.nnval 
Jif'fjistf'r (ISLM), p. iH)\)) reports the Crown prosecutor as saying, 
*• At a particular house a platform had lK*en erected upon whicb 
the leaders mounted.'' From this use of the word, the tran 
sition to calling the sjieeches l*latform siK^eches was quit 
obvious and natural. 

Met»tings followed meetings (piickly enough now, and tl 
Government thought it desirable to make a move. Acooi 

1 Th«'Ri' sfiitciKN s nrr qiii>tc(l iMM'smse tlu'v wjti* those selected aftenri 
us tlie ^ruiuidH of a prosrciitioii a;^iiiiMt botli the siieakf^ra. 
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ingly, on the 3(>th of July 1819, the Regent issued a proela- 
miition.* 

*' Whereas in divers imrts of Great Britain meetings of large 
numbers of his Majesty *s subjects have been held upon the 
requisition of ])ersons who have, by seditious and treasonable 
8|)eeclies addressed to the persons assembled, endeavoured to 
bring into hatred and contempt the Government and Constitu- 
tion established in this realm, and particularly the Commons 
House of Parliament, and to excite disobedience to the laws, 
and insurrection against his Majesty's authority; and whereas 
at one of such meetings (Birmingham) the persons there 
asscnibltMl, in gross violation of the haw, did, as much as in 
them lay, noininati? a ])erson, to sit in their name and on 
their behalf in the Commons House of Parliament," the 
[)eople were solemnly warned against every attempt to orer- 
throw the law, and all magistrates, etc., were charged to use 
their l)est endeavour to bring to justice all persons *' who had 
l)een or may l)e guilty of uttering seditious speeches and 
harangues." 

Proelamations do not make a law; this one had little eBed, 
and tliere was no cessation of meetings. On the 31st of July 
there was a meeting at Huddersfield. It was addressed by a 
shoemaker and a weaver — into such hands had the political 
guidance of the people come, owing to the neglect of the 
liigher or better educated classes, and their refasal to giro the 
]>«>()ple their assistiince, protection, or advice. Besolutioiia 
W(*re passed recommending that the example of Birmingham 
should Ik' followed. On the 3d of August a meeting was held 
at Kirmini^bam in favour of reform, and it was resolred by 
some of tlie reformers tliat they should form themselTes into 
a soei(>ty to lye called the Binuingham Union.'' At a meeting 
at I^'igh. near Manchester, a few days later there was ^'a great 
concourse of the lower onler of people'*; and the authorities 
u;:aiTi apparently deliberately attempted to proToke a riot by 
arrest in<; a man who was on the Platform, whilst the meeting 
was in lull swing. The people, however, were irritatingly 
(juict and ]>oaoeable; ''the officers took their man without oppo- 
sition/* as roi>orted an eye-witness.' Indeed, all the meetings 

> AtiHual lUgiHer, 1819, pp. 12S, 124. 
* Purliamtntary Dtbaie*, vol. zU. p. S51. 
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except that at Stockport passed over without any disturbance 
or violence, and afforded the Government no justification on 
that ground for again suppressing tlie riglit of meeting. 

At Lust, however, the authorities succeeded in their oft- 
repeated attempts at provoking a disturbance, and so well 
contrived and carried out was their action tliat disturbance 
y:as inevitable. This was at the historic meeting at Man* 
Chester, celebrated ever after under the name of IVterloo. 

Early in August the Manchester reformers determined to 
follow the example of Birmingham in electing a representa- 
tive, and they issued a notice of a meeting to be holden for 
tliat purix)se; but as the meeting was for an illegal puri)Ose, 
it was prohibited by the local authorities — the magistrates — 
and the design was relinquished. 

Shortly after, however, the reformers advertised a meeting 
for tlie 10th of August for an object the legality of which was 
fully aoknowlegded — namely, "To consider the propriety of 
adopting the most legal and effectual means of obtaining a 
reform in the Commons House of Parliament," — and they 
invited Hunt to coine down Jind speak at it. 

The meeting was attended by large numbers of persons from 
Ivochdale, Stockport, Oldham, and other neighbouring places, 
as well as by the Manchester people, and among those present 
were many women and children. No arms were carried, and 
the (h'meanour of all was peaceable and orderly. From eleven 
to one o'clock variims columns, some of them several thou- 
sands strong, arrived, marching in regular files of three or 
four de<»p, with conductors, bands, and flags; a blue fls^. 
in silk, witli inscriptions in golden letters — " Unity and 
Strength," " Lib«*rty and Fraternity"; a green one, also in 
silk, with gold«Mi letters — ** Tarliaments Annual, "" Suffrage 
T'niversal." Otliers with various other mottoes — "No Com 
Laws," *'Let us die like men and not be sold like slaves." 

There appeared also, lK)rne on a staff, ** a Cap of Liberty, a 

handsome cap of crimson velvet, with a tuft of laurel, taste- 
fully braidtMl with the word ** Liberty " in front; also amoDg 
tlie nunibcu- of flags an ensign with a bloody pike on it* and 
another, a bhu^k one, with the words "Equal representation 
or dt\»th." About 00, 000 to S0,O(M) persons had assembled 
when Hunt, who was to preside, arrived. As soon as he 
could secure silence he began making a speech. 
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lie referred to their previous meeting having been pre- 
vented, and said, *^That those who had attempted to put it 
down by the most malignant exertions had occasioned them to 
meet that day in more than twofold numbers.^ He spoke a 
few sentences more. Then, as descril)ed by an eye-witness," 
**At this stage of the business the Yeomanry cavalry were 
seen advancing in a rapid trot to the area; their ranks were 
in disorder, and on arriving within it, they halted to breathe 
their horses and to recover their ranks. . . . After a mo- 
ment's ])ause the cavalry drew their swords, and brandished 
them fiercely in the air; uix>n which Hunt and Johnson desired 
tlie multitude to give three cheers, to show the military that 
they were not to be daunted in the discharge of their duty by 
tht»ir unwelcome presence. This they did, upon which Mr. 
Hunt again jiroceeded (with his speech): 'This was a mere 
trick/ he said, *to interrupt the proceedings of the meeting, 
but he trusted that thev would all stand firm.' He had 
scarcely said these words, before the Manchester Teomaniy 
cavalry rode into the mob, which gave way before them, and 
directed tlieir course to the cart from which Hunt was speak- 
ing. Not a brickl>at was thrown at them, not a pistol was 
iircil during this perio<l. All was quiet and orderly, as if the 
cavalry had been the friends of the multitude, and had marched 
as such into the midst of them. . . . Hunt and Johnson were 
forthwith arrested under warrants issued by the magistiates 
who were sitting in a house close by. As soon as Hani and 
Johnson had juni|HMl from the waggon, a ciy was made by the 
cavalry, 'Have at their flags!' In consequence, they imme- 
diately dashed not only at the flags which were in the waggon, 
but those which were posted among the crowd| cutting meet 
indiscriminately to the right and to the left, in order to get at 
th<Mn. This set the ])eo]de running in all directions, and it 
was not until this act luul been committed that any briekbats 
were hurl(>d at the miliUir}\ From that moment the Man* 
Chester Yeomanry cavalry lost all command of temper." 

1 I Ii:i\ o taken tliiA acooant from The Times of tbe 19tli Aogoat, wbleh is 
tli«' fairest ami immt j^raphic accoant available. The wriUr of It was piwent 
oil the IMatforin or hustinpi, and he waa arreeted with "the refbnnen" hj 
the iMiIiee. For sonio further and moat intereatiag detalla whSdi show how 
eoiii|ih>teIy the* atuhnrities were in the wrong, and bam braianly false waa the 
ai-cuuut given by their frienda, aee The Times of 98Ch Angiist, p. S. 
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Bamf Orel, ^ who was also present, but in a different part of 
the meetinj;, has thus described the oceurreuee: "On the 
cavalry drawing up they were received with a shout of good- 
will, jis I understood it. They shouted* again, waving their 
sabres over their heads; and then, slackening rein, and strik- 
ing spur into their steeds, they dashed forward and began cut- 
ting tlie ])C()ple. 'Stand fast,' I said; * they are riding upon 
us ; stiuid i':ust ; ' and there was a general cry in our quarter 
of ' Stand fast. ' The cavalry were in confusion ; they evi- 
dently could not, with all the weight of man and horse^ pene- 
trate that compact mass of human beings; and their sabres 
were plied to hew a way through naked held-up hands and 
defenceless heads; and then chopped limbs and wound-gaping 
skulls were seen, and groans and cries were mingled with the 
din of that horrid confusion. * Ah, ah! * * For shame! ' * for 
slianiel ' was shouted. Then * Break, break; they are killing 
tliem in front, and they cannot get a^niy;' and there was a 
general cry of * Ih-eak, break! ' For a moment the crowd held 
back, as in a pause, then was a nish, heavy and resistless as 
a headlong sea, and a sound like low thunder, with screams, 
prayers, and imi)recations from the crowd-moiled, and sabre- 
doomed who could not escai)e. . . . On the breaking of the 
crowd, the Yeomanry wheeled; and dashing wherever there 
was an opening, they followed, pressing and wounding. In 
ten minutes from the commencement of the havoc, the field 
was an open and almost deserted sjiace. The sun looketl 
down through a sultry and motionless air. The curtains and 
blinds of the windows within view were all closed. A gentle- 
man or two might o(^casionally he seen looking out from one of 
the new houses l><*forc mentioned, near the door of which a 
group of persons (special constables) were collected, appar- 
ently in conversation; others were a,ssisting the wounded or 
carrying off tlie (U^ad. Tlie hustings remained with a few 
broken and hewed tlagstaves erect, and a t^^rn and gashe<i 
banner or two drooping; whilst over the whole field wew 
strewed caps, bonnets, liats, shawls, and other parts of male 
and female dress, tramjded, torn, and bloody. The Yeomanrv 
had dismounted; soui<» were easing tlieir horses' girth*: 
others adjusting their accoutrements; and some were wipin:? 

1 Baiiifcnil. viil. i. p. 'JiUl. 
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thoir salnt'S. S«'Vt*ral mounds of liumaii Innii^s still n*maiiu*<l 
when' tiny had fallrn, cnislHMl down, and sniotlunvd; sonit* 
Wi'vr still ;^Mu;inin.i^; othi-rs, with staring oy^^'<, won* j;aspin«|f 
lor hn-atli; and othns would n«*vt'r hnsitlu* more.'' 

Sul»>tMpn'nt accounts showed that eleven |M'o|)le were kiUed, 
over ."ino wounded, of wlmni alK)ut 14<> wi»re wounded bv 
sahn's.* 

(Ircat was the excitement caused throughout the country by 
this uniortunate atfair; bitter was the wrath and indignation 
of the mas^i's t)f the jieojde. The met-tin;^ had Imm'ii announced 
forsc\cral davs betnre it was lndd; it was admittedly for a 
Ici^mI (»l»j«Mt: no lli^turl)ance of any kind had bet»n caused by 
the people, not an illegal word had Iwen spoken, not a vestige 
of jjrovoeatiou had b»*en given, wIkmi sud(h*nly the Vetuuaiiry, 
without even the slightest notice, with no public, rea<ling of 
the Kiot Aet, charged the (hdi-nceless crowd of men, women, 
an«l cliihlren, sabring them right and hd't. The public wrath 
was, if possible, intensified when, almost as fast as tlie mail 
coach could rca<h London and come Kick again, a letter came 
from Lord Sidnmuth,'^ exj»ressing to the magistraU^s the 
** great satisfa<tion derived by his Uoyal Highness (the 
I'riine Kegent ) from their prompt, <h'cisivo, and efficient 
m»'a^ures b»r the preservati<»n of the ])ublie tranquillity/' and 
to the military authorities, **his high apjiroUition " of the 
serviees nf the uiilitarv on the o4-casion. 

i»ut tliis outrage on piddic liln^rty was too serious and too 
trauMc. t'nj iniquitous to Im' disposed of by the '* great satis- 
faetioii" rvru of the TriuiM* Kegent and his Ministers. A 
more uuj.rovoked and brutal attack on an unarmed and orderly 
as>enil>ly had never been committed in the whole course of the 
hi^tMiy ».i the country, and the peo]de, justly incensed by the 
cnndu<'t of the auth( cities, had instant recourse to the Plat- 
form for the expn»ssion of their feelings. 

• S»«' IV'iit ii*'*> yf'iii'fi' strr. p. 1»»7. 

- Ill" l.ti. r \\.»> <1;ii«h| '2\>t An.'iivt . <>r tlvr ilavR after the out ni}^, ami it 

'■\\;»N s.iii,ri..|)ii| |.y ;i ruliinrt ( 'oiunil."' uiios*' Illt'inlMTN (MMlId not i>oK8ibly 

li;r.<- 1. iiKwii tli»- ri::lit«< i»r wnm-j:'* of tin* iK-nirmu'i'. Still li*ss t'ould the Rejri^nt 
li;»\<- K ii.'W II :iii\ tliiii.: :il nut it wh«'ii h<M'Xi»rf*iS(H! his appnival. ns lie was away 
at < Irl-Ti '..ni< Ii yaclitiirj. Hi** wrn'tary's lett«T c<»n\«*yiiitf ln«< approval to 
I..'t.| s;.|;i:miu!i ••..lati'.l T.nh .\iii:\\*^\ — " Hot/al 0*^0 nji )'<i' A/ off Christohurvh." 
--jii«'t tlii'i*- ila\s aftiT tlir .s;i«l eviMit 
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*' Klrvt'ii ixM'soiis kill(Ml, (MM) wounded, 60,000 carrying to 
their lioines tlie nfcollcctious of tliat fatal day; x>overty and 
misery in every cottiige; (le(*p distress, attributable not un- 
justly to lieuvy tiixiition and a law ]>roliibiting the importation 
of IcmmI. \V:is there no wild reven«,'e for the injuries inflicted ? 
no ven;;e:in(Mr on tlie instruments of an iron-handed Govern- 
nient ? no retaliation with the dagger for the cruel aiul wanton 
assault hy the sword? There was not. Tlie |)opulation of 
Lancashin; Uiid faith in the just administration of the law. 
its workinj^r hk^h, rou^h in manner and rude in speech, but 
slirewd, intelli<;ent, and ])ossessing much of the generous 
jjualitiesof tiie Angh>-Saxon race, would not stoop to cow- 
ardly assassinati(»n. They had faith in their principles and 
greater helief in moral than physieal force. . - . The men 
of Laneashin^ would not seek reform through the horrors of a 
san«'uinarv revolution." * 

A few (lays after the ** massaenN" as it was called, a meet- 
iui,' toi>k place near lludderslield, one of several. A doscrii»- 
tion of it is trivfu in a h'tter, dattvl -MHh August, from certain 
uia-'ist rates tliere to l-ord Fitzwilliam, the l^>rd Lieutenant of 
the Wi'st IJiilin'' of the eountv. •'About seven o'clock last 
e\euiui; a larij:e nniltitude of ]K»ojile were suddenly assembled 
\\ iiliin half a mile of the town, to the numln^r of about 300iK 
A person from Manchester related to them what had taken 
place there, and inMichuled by telling' them that now was the 
time to he n»vcnjj:ed. Another ]K»rs(m then said, that all who 
were williui;: to support the cause of radical reform by force. 
>liouhl sii^niify the same in the usual way, which was an- 
>wercil l»v a tremendous shout from the multitude. He then 
intorme.l them thai a meet in j: wiuild l»e held the next night 
at ri\l«\. • With arms V" was asketl hy the multitude. Hr 
vii.l: • We will Uv^t say with arni-j: hut all {persons are i^ 
.r.:. -*:».■ To i»ro\;vlc thi-mselves with such things ac> mav in aov 
N\.i\ w '...l:«vi'v K« \iNi'iul to thrill.' " ■■ 

Spr. -..il . i-:>:. .;•'.. < werr sw.-in in the next day l»y the ma^r^- 
;:.i:c^ !.» '.•:■< sc:\.' T*.t^ :'iMCi' ::i the iv^ninu:. • >n Saturvlav i> 
\\\.\^\<\.\\r^ .:.■.!..■ a r.^. l--* t: . ir !.:trr. and this is a string* 
>'.u^i^:".\e p.=.'. ! •■: :". •* >t«:-y ; ■* Ti.e ni-rht h;is pos^sed otv: 
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(luietly. NumlK»rs were seen returning to their homes late 
at night, most probably deterred from meeting by the precau- 
tions taken, and by a rei)ort circulated among the people, that 
the man who addressed them from Manchester was a spy." 

In London little time was lost before some of the reformers 
met (on the 21st) at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and passed 
a series of indignant resolutions, and invited London and 
Westminster to hold public meetings to consider of the affair 
at Manchester. 

Tlie Platform alone could suffice for the expression of their 
feelings in such a crisis; and a similar invitation was sent to 
Westminster by Sir F. Burdett, who gave some vent to his 
wrath in a letter, dated 22d August, to his constituents: **0n 
reading the newspa])ers this morning I was filled with shame, 
grief, and indignation, at the account of the blood spilled at 
Slanehester. This then is the answer of the boroughmongers 
to the iM»titioning i^eople; this is the practical proof of our 
stiinding in no need of reform; these the practical blessings of 
our glorious l>oroughmonger domination; this the use of a 
standing army in time of i)eac^."' He called on the gentle- 
ni(>n of England "^ to join the general voice, loudly demanding 
jnsti<'e and redress, and head public meetings throughout the 
United Kingdom to put a stop in its commencement to a 
reign of terror and of blood, to afford consolation, as far as it 
can \h* afford(>(l, and legal redress to the widows and orphans 
and mutilated victims of this unparalleled and barfoaroua oat- 
rage. For this ])urpose I propose tliat a meeting should be 
called in Westminster."* Acconlingly, on the 2d September, 
a meeting was held at Palace Yard, Westminster — 15,000 to 
r><)jMM) iH'rsons, according to various estimates, being at it. 
Sir F. Hurdett presided, and spoke, also Mr. Hobhouse. Sir 
F. l>unlett said: ''The question now was as to the paramount 
and im])n'S4Tiptible right of the people of England to meet 
and express their opinions upon the political state of the oonn- 
try. . . . I hold that to be a right not only to Englishmen 
bnt one inherent in man — one antecedent to all political insti* 

1 Sop Stntf Tn'nh, Now Sericii, vol. I. p. 9. 

- In Man'li is'ji) thin lotter was made the mbjeet of sn Indietmeiit tftlnrt 
Sir F. Himlott for .mtlitiniM liliel, and he waa conrleted and ientepced to three 
luontliA' impriMnnient aiid £2000 fine. Bee StaU THdlf, New Serlat, rdl. I. 
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tutions, and of which no political institution can justly de- 
prive mankind. . . . 

**Tht» time lias now come when from one end of the country 
to the other tlie |>eople should come forward, and with cue 
voice call lor a chanj^e of Ministers against the men who have 
thus countenanced the shedding of blood." Several resolu* 
tions were passed, among them one, "That the atrocious out- 
rage on the defenceless and i>eaceable i)eople against all law, 
and in (h'tiance of justice, is an attempt to destix)}' by the 
sword all the yet remaining liberties of Englishmen "; another 
urgini; the old thing — the necessity of Parliamentary reform; 
and oth(M-s calling for redress for those who were injured at 
Manelirster. 

This was but the lH>ginning of the storm which was to blow 
about ministerial and royal ears. On the 13th September the 
greatest ])ublic reception ever given to a private individual 
was accorded to Hunt in London. After his arrest in Man- 
dies tcr, where nothing less than a charge of high treason 
would satisfy the vindictiveness of the autlioritieSy it was 
discovered that such a charge was quite unsustiiinable. They 
had, therefore, to content themselves with charging him witii 
the minor offences of unlawful assembling, and s(*ditious con- 
spiracy, and he had been committed for trial, but had been 
released on bail, and now came to London. 

'I'cns. it is not an exaggeration to say hundreds, of thousands 
went out to meet him. A great prwession was formed. His 
pro^'ress through the streets wjis more enthusiastic than any 
royal proji^ress in all the annals of historj* had ever been. The 
Ti))irs^ estimated the nundnM* of the crowds through which he 
])asscd, or by whom he wa,s accompanied, as .30O,fKX>, exclud- 
ing; the spectators in th(» houses. Arrived at his destination. 
he ma<lc a short sjiccch. *' He eongratulati*<l them upon the 
state of the cause of reform which had been advanced more h^ 

m 

the contluct of the Manchester ma'^istrates, and the cowanilv 
Mani'hester Vecunaiiry, than it wouM have l>een by the exer 
tions of tlM» ]>eo]ne for years. ![»* urged them strongly to pie- 
serve onlcr. and n(»t to ^ivc their enemies an opportunitvof 
calumniating them." A irreat bancpiet followed in the even- 
ing, and Hunt spoke twiee. "He called on all classes of 

1 Thv Tino's, 14th Soptembor 1819. 
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reformers to bury in oblivion their former causes of disagree- 
ment, and to join hand and heart in the great object of reform. 

'* Every man of common sense knew that no party in the 
State couKl do anything without tlie assistance of the people, 
and that the |)eople were now too sensible of their rights to be 
led by the nose by the Sophistical declamation of interested 
individuals.*' He then gave a toast: "The only source of all 
lej;itim;ite i)ower = the i)eople." The demonstration from 
beginning to end was a great success, and was notable evi- 
dence of tlie growing ix»wer of the people and of the direc- 
tion in which their views and sympathies were running. 

Two days lH*fore this — namely, on the 11th of September — 
the Cummon Council of London met and passed resolutions, 
tlie principal one directing that an address should be pre- 
sented to the Prince Kegent, praying him "To institute an 
immediate and effectual inquiry into the outrages that have 
been committed, and to cause the guilty perpetrators thereof 
to Ih> hr(>u«;ht to signal and condign punishment." In obedi- 
ence to this resolution the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, etc., and 
alM)ut tifty members of the Common Council, on the 17th 
SejjtemlM^r, presented the Address to the Prince Regent on 
his throne, surrounded by the Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Liveri)ool, Si<lmouth, and Castlereagh. 

Tlie Prince Regent's reply was curt and hostile, devoid of 
any vestige of sympathy, or of any trace of regret for the 
unfortunate (H^ople who had lost their lives or been injured 
at Manchester. ** I receive with feelings of deep regret the 
Address and Petition," said the Regent; and he then pro- 
ceeded to tell them '*they were unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and in<*orrectly informed; that if the laws were 
n*ally violated on that occasion, the ordinary tribunals of the 
country were o|>en for reilress, and that no inquiry oould be 
instituted.*' The reply came but badly from men who must 
of necessity themselves have been "unacquainted with the 
circiiinstanct*s and incorrectly informed^ when they penned 
their letter of ap])robation and "great satisfaction'' to the 
maj^istrat«'s. 

Tin* |x»oi)le, however, were too wroth to be deterred by 
any expressions of royal displeasure, and meeting followed 
meeting. 
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On the 2()th Septem])or a large meeting was held at York, 
presided over by tlie Lord Mayor, and a procession of some 
4()(H) to noOO people paraded the streets previously with ban- 
ners and music. The Recorder of Doneaster spoke at it- He 
claimed that the right of the |ieople publicly to discuss State 
grievances, and to Petition, was to be exercised at the pleasure 
of the people themselves, unrestrained so long as disorder or 
excess was not committed by them; ho declared the Ministers 
unworthy of confidence; he expressed his conviction that the 
call for reform was neither local nor temporary, that no Minis- 
ters could extinguish it. Two and a half years ago meetings 
similar to these now held took place. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was sus])ended, several hundred persons were imprisoned, a 
momentary check cf public declarations followed, but was the 
principle checked ? By no means. It was invigorated, and 
thus wiis enabled to break out again. One of the members 
for the city of York also spoke, and one of the candidates at 
th(» last electitm; several resolutions were passed condemna- 
tory of the proceedings at Manchester, and the meeting peace- 
ably dispersed. 

On the same day a great meeting was held at Hunslet Moor; 
there w;is a large jirocession with banners, and "every one 
wore some black crai)e or ribbon as a token of mourning for 
tlie rec(*nt cahimities at Manchester." Mr. Mason spoke. 
Tie argued on the necessity of a radical reform. *'How were 
they to destroy the hydra-corrui)tion? Not by violenc-e and 
tunnilt, lor these she delights in; here she would he more 
than a match for you. Not by the sword, for she has legions 
at command wlio wield the nuirderous steel. Let reason, 
moderation, and justice be y(mr weajxuis, and then she will be 
foiled, for her myrmidons are unskilled in such modes of 
warfare." ^ 

After several other speeches resolutions were adopted asking 
for reform, depictinj; tlie dreadful misery being endured by 
the peoj)le, asserting tlieir right to meet, and condemning the 
proceediiii^rs of tlie authorities at Mancliester. 

The Mayor of Leecls, evidently a pompous, fussy sort of 
individual, sent a report of this meeting to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of tlie county, who forwarded it to the Government* 

^ The Examimr, j). r»14. 9 Parliamentary Dehfitc:*^ vol. xli. p. 2TT. 
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which is worth quoting, without comment, needing none. 
^^ A man, of tlie name of Chapman, took the chair; some vio* 
lent speeches were delivered. . . . The crowd which first 
appeared on Ilunslet Moor must have infinitely surpassed 
anything of the kind which was ever before known in this 
place, but being comi)Osed of the vile and curious, as well as 
the mischievous, the fonner not finding attractions for them, 
they began, together with the women and children, early to 
retire." 

On the 23d of September a great meeting was held at Birm- 
ingham. Sir C. Wolseley, the Legislatorial Attorney, being 
present, and resolutions were adopted on the subject of ''the 
militiiry violences," and the right of meeting to petition. 
Among them were the two following: ''That our feelings 
towards the Ministers who have advised the Prince Regent to 
honour with his thanks the assassins of his people are those of 
utter abliorrence " * — as well they might be. "That one 
melancholy result of these fatal proceedings has been the loss 
(on the part of the subjects) of all confidence in the laws of 
the realm, and the shaking of their allegiance, and that the 
thanks of the Prince Regent to those who hare committed an 
open infraction of the laws, have identified him with thoee 
who were guilty of it." 

It is im]>ossible here to give details of all the meetings held 
at this ])ericKi in connection with the Peterloo massacre. 
Only a few can be described to illustrate the others, and only 
sufficient extracts from the speeches and resolations oan be 
given to show the predominating ideas expressed from the 
Platform, and the drift or direction of popular opinion. 

So far, in this fresh uprising of the Platform, the Whigs 
and Wliig leaders were taking little or no part, and had left 
the jtcople ])ractically to themselves. Brougham, speaking at 
a dinner at Kendal, said: "He was no friend to Ae moving 
of large b(Hlies of people to attend distant meetings; they 
should meet at home, and unnecessary assemblages, tiiongh 
not unlawful, were better avoided." They accordingly were 
av(ii(l(>d by the Whigs, but "the poor manufactorers, and the 
most ciiliglitcned of the middle classes made the whole nation 
ring with tlieir defiant calls for justice." 

> The Examimertp.9i5. 
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During the rost of September several meetiDgs were held in 
London, (Iripplegate Ward, Farringdoii, Bishopsgate, and 
Soutliwark — all crying out for reform, and censuring the pro- 
ceedings of the authorities at Manchester and the Government 
for endorsing and upholding them. 

At Nottingham a meeting was held on the 20th September, 
after a procession with banners and bands, and a cap of 
lil>erty; and a couple of days later a meeting was held at 
Liverpool, Lord Sefton presiding, and an inquiry demanded 
into the occurrence's at Man(jhester. 

October saw no abatement of l^latform activity. On the 1st 
a large meeting was held at Hramley, near Leeds ; on the 4th 
a meirting at Bristol; on the same day a great meeting of 
some 4(),(M)0 near Halifax. A large procession preceded the 
mooting, with bands with uiufHed drums playing the ''Dead 
Maro.li in Saul," and "Seots wlia hae wi' AVallace bled"; sev- 
eral spee(;lies were ma<le and resolutions passed. 

Among the Parliamentaiy papers presented^ and subse- 
quently printed, in order to influence the House,* there is a 
re])ort of this meeting which said: "Every report I receive 
just i lies me in deelaring, that more than 50,0<H) persons were 
assembled; and that most of them had something ou which 
tliov nilied more than their sticks ; some of which were actually 
shouldered, being rather clubs than sticks." No proof, how- 
ever, of this allegation was offered, but it was emploj'cd by the 
(Government to influence l*arliamentary opinion when thev 
caiiK* to ask for C(;ereive l(»gislation. Several meetings were 
In Id also in Scotland, now awaking from the apathy which 
has been so well descri!)ed by Lord Coekburn; but, unfor- 
tunately, both in Paisley and Glasgow the meetings resulted in 
sul)sr(pii*nt srri(nis rioting. 

On tlie I.*>th (»f October the first regular "county meeting" 
was lirld. Cumberland met, and asked for the early meeting 
(»f rarlianient and an in<iuiry. Two members of Parliament 
and IJrou.'L^hani s])oke at it. The latter saitl nothing verr 
noteworthy, but Mr. Curwen, ^M.P., made a verv sensible 
speech, and whiLt censuring the (iovernment, jK)inted out 
also the lolly of the peojde in demanding such extreme reforms 
as Universal Sullnme and Annual rarliaments. 

^ liAuanrd'a rarnumnitorfj Drbatrn, vol. xli. p. 278. 
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Tho county meeting, however, which excited the greatest 
attention throughout the country, and which stung the Gov- 
emment more than any other, was a meeting of *'the inde- 
pendtMit inhabitants of Yorskliire." The requisition to the 
Higli Sheriff to convene it was signed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Lieutenant of the AVest Riding of the 
county, I^rd Cowper, Lord Milton, and several other persons 
of rank and property and position in the county — a di£Ferent 
class from those who hitherto had been convening and holding 
meetings. 

Tlie meeting came off on the 14th of October, and was held 
in the historic Castle Yard of York, the scene of so many 
meetings in favour of free speech and public discussion. As 
early as nine in the morning large parties arrived from distant 
placH's with bands and banners. About 20,000 persons were 
present. The High Sheriff took the chair. He said he had 
called tlie meeting readily as he was a friend to popular meet- 
ings, and thought it was the union, and not the separation of 
the great and rich from the middling and lower class which 
would produce {K*aoe and happiness. 

The l)uke of Norfolk addressed the meeting, declaring his 
sincere attachment to the people's rights, and moved the reso- 
lutions. *' That it is the undoubted right of the people to hold 
meetings for the purix)se of considering any matters of pablie 
interest; that it is a direct violation of the law, and analaim* 
ing invasion of the rights of the people to disperse by vio- 
lenee and military force a meeting legally assembled and 
IHN-u'eably held for such purpose; that they had learnt with 
unfeigned eon(*orn that a meeting at Manchester was suddenly 
attacked and disi>ersed by military force; that they had seen 
with surprise and regret that the Regent had been advised by 
his Ministers to give his royal approbation to the interfeienoe 
of the military; and they prayed that Parliament might be at 
once lussembled and these matters inquired into.** 

Other s{K'eehes followed which were ^characterised by fair- 
ness and moderation," the resolutions were adopted. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, '*at the end of the day's business, with a view of 
all the eireumstancos of the meeting, proposed the thanks to 
the Sheriff for assembling it," and the meeting, which had 
Imm'u distinguished by the orderly and peaceable behaviour of 
the jH^ople, dispersed. 
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Lord Castlereagh subsequently declared, " It was the first 
county meeting which had beeu disgraced with all those 
emblems of Hags and drums which had characterised assem- 
blies of a different description." ^ 

The presence of the Lieutenant of the County at a public 
meeting of such a cliaracter, and with such an object, was 
rather much for the Government. Forthwith Lord Sidmouth, 
the Home Secretary, wrote to the Prime Minister '*to call his 
attention to tlie ccmduct of Lord Fitzwilliam, who in the county 
under liis immediate charge, and in which he represented his 
Majesty, had thouglit j)roper to take the leading part in 
asseml)ling a meeting of the county, not merely for the pur- 
pose of arraigning the conduct of his Majesty's Ministers, bat 
for that also of tivin?: in the face of the admonition from the 
tlirone given by the llegent upon receiving the Address of the 
city of London;" ^ and recommending liis instant removal from 
tlie Lord- Lieutenancy. AVithin a week from the meeting Lord 
Fitz William was informed that the Prince Kegent had no fur- 
ther occasion for his services as Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Hiding of Yorksliire, — was dismissed, in fact, as if he had 
Won a subordinate clerk in a Government department. *'This 
was a necessary act of insulted authority," complacently wrote 
the autocratic Lord Sidmouth to the Lord Chancellor; but in 
reality it was an attemi)t to strike awe into any of the upper 
classes holding ofticial appointments who might have felt 
disposed to take i)art in the agit-ation against the CSovemment 

All through October meetings went on: Hull, Sheffield, 
Glasgow, the (-ounty Norfolk, the Potteries, Leicester, the 
C'ounty Durham, the C-ounty AVestmoreland, all added their 
(piota to the volume of indignation against the Government 
or to the crv for ]*arliamentarv reform. 

At the AVestmoreland county meeting Brougham a^ain 
sjjoke, and, referring to the absence of the county members 
from it, he said: ** It was the duty of your menil)ers to attend 
this meeting, which has been duly convened by the Hi"*h 
Sheriff of this county. They were in the neighbourhood. 

^ Ilansanl's Parliatm ntari/ I.kb<i(<'f, vol. xli. p. Iffi. 

2 Si'o Twiss's Li/v of Lord Khhnt^ vol. ii. ji. ii4T. See also Life of Lofi 
Sidimmth, by Dcau Pcllew, vol. iii. p. 271 — a most one-sided and pKjiidia' 
work. 
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The first place of a member of Parliament is the hustings; the 
second his seat in the House of Commons, watching over the 
interests of his constituents and of the people at large, and 
they are not worthy of being there if they do not oome and 
meet you here. " 

November saw no cessation of the meetings. On the 8th of 
November a large meeting was held at Huddersfield, after a 
procession, witli three bands and forty-four banners, and seven 
caps of lilMMty. On the same day 18,000 to 20,000 had a 
meeting at Wigan, convened by " some low persons of Wigan,** 
as Ix>r(l Halcarres wrote to Lord Sidmouth: ''The mob car- 
ried eighteen flags, with the usual symbols of sedition . . . 
the day passed away with the greatest order and tranquillity.^ ^ 

< >n the loth of November a meeting was held at Habergham 
Eves, near Humley, "to consider the best means of bringing 
the instigators and perpetrators of the late Manchester massa- 
cre to justice, and to embrace the subject of the necessity of 
Parliamentary reform.''* 

IMacards had been issued that such a meeting was to be held. 
The magistrates prohibited it, but nevertheless it came o£F. 
Bodies of men, to the number of several thousands, many of them 
carrying sticks, marched with banners and music to the meeting. 

''During the meeting a cry was raised that soldiers were 
coming to disperse it; whereupon many persons drew forth 
pikeheads which they had concealed, and some began to aerew 
the pikelieads on staves. Some also produced pistols.'* This 
hapix'ned twice. John Knight presided. He ascended the 
hustings " with a cap of liberty on his head," and opened the 
proceedings. To take the description from the speech of 
Serjeant Scarlett, who afterwards prosecuted him: "Around 
him were a.ssembled eight or nine thousand persons of the 
lowest order — I mean low in the point of fortune— persons 
wlio are destined to obtain their livelihood by the work of 
their hands< and therefore, though entitled to all the rights 
the ri( Iu>st men can claim, yet not entitled by their edncaticm 
to take any |)art in politics." • 

» Parliamrntary Debater, toI. xli. p. 296. 
« ^M^' Triah, vol. i. p. XX), New Series. 

• Ibid. New Serii-s, p. 537. Bee Speech of SerjMBt 8csrl«tt, oooonl for tte 
Crown. 

VOL. I to 
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Sevt»ral resolutions were passed. One against the Com 
Laws; another in condemnation of the Manchester magis- 
trates; another that tliey should resist any measures of the 
(Tovernment if they brought in Bills to curtail the liberty of 
meeting to discuss political subjects. Knight said the Min* 
istors wore going to pass Bills to prevent such persons as 
could think and durst speak of their tyranny and oppression; 
to pass Bills to gag the mouths of such persons. After his 
speech some resolutions were passed, and he then dissolved 
the meeting and told the people to go home peaceably and 
(piietly. And thoy went home peaceably and quietly. Indeed, 
excepting two or three meetings in Scotland, all these meet- 
ings were romarkuble for peace and order. There had been 
no disturbance of any kind by the people. On this score the 
(TOvernmcnt had no excuse for interfei*ence. A contemporary 
writer forcibly and truly pointed this out. 

** The nic(»tings now holding in England show that both the 
numbers and the conduct of these radical reformers raise them 
far above conttMn])t. We see 40, (MK) to 5(),000 persons assem- 
ble at one place without those natural leaders whose presence 
might be supi)0sed necessary to the preservation of order; 
they meet under a strong sense of wrongs and insults, vet 
they ('(induct their proceedings with a degree of temper and 
decorum not exceeded in the best ordered societies. . . . W> 
doubt if th(»re is another country in the world where such 
masses of peoi)le could meet without mobbing and outrage; 
and ])erlia])s the sui)erior intelligence, self-command, and 
sti^ady e(»n(bict of the lower classes of England were never 
before so strikin^dy exemjdilied. As for tlie stronjr language 
thi'v eiiii>loy, and the unlimited reforms they demand, we 
consider that th(\y have Ix^mi provoked into them; and that 
new plans of coercion will only inflame them to a greater 
dci^ree of vioh»nce.''^ 

The (iovernment, liowev(»r. was alarmed, or professed itself 
alarmed, at all these meetings, and the condition of the coun- 
try was deeuKMl to necessitate the earlier assembling of Parlia- 
ment. Ac(*ordin»:ly, on tlie -.*»d of Xovenilx^r, Parliament 
met. The Ilegent inlurmed both Houses that "The seditiou.^ 
[njutiees so long i)revalent in s<»nie of the manufacturing di»- 

1 S»M^ Thr Scotsmttn. ICtli Octol>er 1819. 
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tiirts of lli<» coiiiitrv have Ikm^h continued with increased ac- 
tivity >\nri' you \v«tc last assembled in Parliament. They 
liavt* led to pro<'jM*dings incompatible with the public tran- 
(piillity, and with the peactdul habits of the industrious 
clas.srs of the community; and a spirit is now fully mani- 
ftstrd utterly hostile to tlie Constitution of this kinj;<iom, and 
aimin;^ not only at a change of those i)olitical institutions which 
Ikivc hitherto constituted the jiride ami security of this coun- 
try, l)ut at tlu» subversion of the rights of property and of all 
order in society. 1 have given directions that the necessary 
information on this subject shall Ik* laid Ix^fore you, and I feel 
it to l)e my indisjK'usable duty to press on your immediate 
attention the consideration of such measures as may l)e requi- 
site for the counteraetion and suppression of a system which, 
if not elYtM'tuallv checked, mav bring confusion and ruin on 
the nation." 

The tir>t announeement of tlie Government was that of their 
determination to refuse the in(piiry asked for into the Man- 
(lust'-r catastrophe. The question came up in an amendment 
to tlie Address moved bv Tiernev, when l^A) vott»d for the 
amendim-nt. and .*»SI again>t it. During the debate a very in- 
teresting ej»isodt» ocj-urred, in which the rival claims of Par- 
liament and the Plat form came into conii>etition. Canning, 
ihaling witli the reque.st for the 1 Parliamentary inquiry, did 
his utmost to disparage the Platform — .somewhat ungrateful 
eondu't on liis jKirt, as he was very fond of having frequent 
nM'oin<i' to it himstdf for his own puri>oses. 

•Lit n^," he said, "see on what grounds they had rested 
thi< <all for Parliamentary in<piirv '' ; and he quoted resolu- 
ti<»ns pa>srd at a lot of meetings hcdd aftt»r that at Manchester 
(Ml the ir.tli of August, nearly all affirming the legality of that 
ni'MtiiiLr. "Tliere were abinidance of othex resolutions affirm- 
in.: tl:»' same oj>inion. with more or less confidence, but he had 
troubh-d the House with in^tances enough to show the general 
{►rrvahnee of tlie notion tliat the meeting at Manchester was a 

h'gal lii«M'tiiig.^ 

• Ni»w. a>; these resolutions turned out to have been founded 
in llli•^take. was it not to be fairly j)re.sumed that the meetings 
had. uiid«r an entire miseoncej»tion, come to decisions which 

^ HanAanl, vol. xli. p. 11*0. 
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they themselves would now admit to be no longer maintain- 
able? 

'' Biit it was not in matters of law only that the meetings in 
the country apx)eared to have been misled. It was impossible 
to overlook those flagiunt misrepresentations of fact by whidi 
the public mind had been worked up to a fearful state of irrita- 
tion. ... It was alleged that the magistrates of Manchester 
were necessarily actuated by hostile feelings towards the peo- 
ple, from the circumstances of their being generally * master- 
manufacturers.' It had been stilted that the sabres of the 
cavalry were sharpened with a view to the conflict on the 16th 
of August. ' There was another report — a woman said to have 
Ix^eu saved by an officer of dragoons from the barbarous rage 
of the Yeomanry ciivalry. ' All these allegations were untrue. 

** Deduct, therefore, the amount of the impression made by 
those and an abundance of other similar fables; deduct the 
elYcct of the persuasion that the Manchester meeting was a 
legal meeting; and then judge whether public meetings, pro- 
cocding to discussion under such influences, could have decided 
with equity and temper; whether we should not do those meet- 
ings tlie greatest possible injustice if we were to imagine that 
they would, under b(»tter information, persevere in decisions 
so uu fairly and surreptitiously obtained. No, sir; it is not 
till all the meetings which assembled during the prevalence 
of tlu»se mistakes and delusions shall have re-assembled, and 
re-resolved all their resolutions with the full knowledge that 
th(» ^lanchester meeting was illegal, that the magistrates were 
lint master-manufacturers, that the swords of the Yeomanry 
\vi*re not sharpened with a view to the ir»th of August, and 
that the horrible st^>rv al>out the woman and the Yeomanrv 
was not true, that we can have a pretence for granting a Par 
liamontarv in([uiry on the ground that the country demands it" 

r»rouii:ham, in rei)ly, stated that *'Some errors and some 
falsehoods must always aj^pear on questions discussed with so 
nuicli interest by the ])eople of this eountrj'. '' * 

Doul)th»ss one of the dangers of the Platform is impulsive- 
ness, an<l consecpiently probable error. But if the l*Iatfonn 
sinned in this case, the Ministers who accused it sinned far 
worse. 

1 Ptirliiunt'utnnj Drbatcf, vol. xli. p. 223. 
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If the Platform was to be condemned for false statementSy 
what condemnation would Ministers be worthy of if they 
ina<le inaccurate statements ? Should they not have recast 
their policy, and re-resolved their determinations? The 
exposi of the Ministers was not made until March, when The 
Times ^ wrote an article on the trial of Hunt, Bamfofdi and 
others. But that ^jrpoa^ was complete: ''It is now perfectly 
clear that everything which was stated in the House of Com- 
mons res|)ecting the riotous character of the Manchester meet- 
ing by Ix)rd (-astlereagh, the Solicitor-General, and other 
honourable meml)ors was totally and absolutely false; it was 
directly opposed to truth; it does not appear to have even had 
verisimilitude, or probability in its favour. . . . 

'* If the future student take up Parliamentary history, he 
will find in the spe^'chcs of Ministers readings of Biot Acts^- 
magistrates trampled on — Yeomanry assaulted, hooted, un- 
horsed — waggon loads of stones — forests of bludgeons — ^not one 
tittle of which has any existence or place in the State trial. 
AVhat will Ministers do? They must either destroy every 
record of their si)ceches, or cancel every publication of the 
late trial, by which all their statements are dissipated and 
reduced to nothing, or else they will stand recorded for ever 
as having solemnly averred in the House of Legislature that 
which was found in a court of justice to be totally untme.'* 

On the whole, it must, I think, be admitted that the Flat- 
form emerged far more creditably out of this contest than did 
the Ministers. 

The demand for the inquiry having been negativedi the 
Ciovemment proceeded to the more serious business suggested 
in the Kegent's speech. The information laid before the 
House did not, this time, come in a green bag^ nor, wonderful 
to relate*, were any Secret Committees asked for. There were, 
as a matter of fact, no secret proceedings which oonld have 
afforded an excuse for following the familiar precedent. 
Kvervthing the (lovemment could complain of was open and 
alK)ve lx)ard, and was visible to all men. The papers on 
which tlie fiovemment was going to found an application to 
Parliament for extraordinary powers had accoidingly to be 
presented publicly to Parliament. They consisted mostly of 

1 »och March ISai. 
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lettcM's from magistrates and others, describing some of these 
meetings of wliicli I have already given an account. Some 
of the letters were embellished with innnendoes that the |h*o- 
ple attending the meetings were all formidably armed, and 
others i)t' them gave expression to the fears of the writers as 
to the imminence of revolntion. The papers contained further 
some *' examinations/' with names attached, stating that illeg-al 
drilling was being practised in some districts; also a larger 
nnmber of similar *' examinations" from nameless individuals. 
sueh as X.V. or Y.Z., about pikes, and meant to be suggestive 
of the whole population being armed and ripe for revolution. 
For instance, among them was one from V.Q., **ui>on oath/* 
''That about a fortnight ago he received orders from several 
persons to make about twenty i)ikes, but lie did not make 
them, nor does he know the persons who ordered them. That 
he believes he could have had orders for one hundred pikes if 
he had chosen to accept the order." ^ 

]Manv of th(^ letters were written in an evident state of 
])anic, and were exaggerated and emotional in expression, and 
evidt'utly untrustworthy, whilst much of the other in forma- 
tion was UK're hearsay. 

As an instance of ])anic, the following extract from a letter 
to Lord Sidmouth may be quoted, dated Manchester, -1st 
Octol)er: "' Vvom even/ quarter the universal information ami 
opinion is, that the people are in a great measure armerh ami 
are coni inually, and as quickly as possible, and as extensively 
anuing. It is strongly surmised that pikes have l)een, and 
arc, sent from lUrmingham in l)oxes; I fear also it is Imt too 
true that many hundreds of small-ju'iced pistols have been 
sold in this town within a very short period, and that the 
lower classt's arc ])urcl)asing them in great numlx^rs."* 

Thcs(» L'tt»'is, manifestly exaggerated as they were, ami 
these ^'examinations," utterly untrustworthy and worthless 
as they were, wtM'c nevertheless deemed sufficient ground by 
tlie (lovernnient to ask for stringent legislation; but much 
evidence was not rccpiired where there was an autocratic Gov- 
ernmcMit anxious to maintain the abuses on which it throve, 
and endeavouring at all costs to stem the tide of popular 

1 Parlidmontani Dcbutt's, vol. xli. p. 280. 
' Ihid. p. 2i^\. 
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progress, and a servile mechanical Parliamentary majority 
with the same interests, and ready to obey all behests. 

The Government at once proceeded to the congenial task of 
introilueing the measures they considered requisite to silence 
public discussion. 

Tlie crisis of 1705 had necessitated "two Acts" to meet it. 
Tliiit of 1S17 had necessitated "four Acts." The crisis of 
IS 10 was deemed to require "six Acts." Such waa the pro- 
gn\ssive rate of increase of despotism under a Tory Oovem- 
ment and an unreformed Parliament. 

Tliese " six Acts " were — 

(1) An Act to prevent the training of persons to the use of 
arms, and to the practice of military evolutions and exercise; 

(2) An Act to authorise Justices of the Peace, in certain 
disturl)ed counties, to seize and detain arms collected or kept 
for purposes dangerous to the public peace; 

(3) An Act to prevent delay in the administration of jus- ^ 
tice in cases of misdemeanour; ' 

(4) An Act for more effectually preventing seditious meet- ' 
ings and assemblies; 

(5) An Act for the more e£Fectual prevention and punish* 
ment of blasphemous and seditious libels; and 

(G) An Act to subject certain publications to the duties of I 
stomps ujwn newspajters, etc.* i 

With live of these, whose titles sufficiently explain their 
nature, we need not concern ourselves here, none of ihem 
directly affecting the Platform. The remaining one — ^namely, 
the Seditioiis Meetings and Assemblies Prevention Act— was 
aimed altogether at the Platform, and was by far the most 
inqH>rtant of this whole co<le of repressive legislation. 

It re([uires therefore detailed treatment. But before pro- 
ceeding to the consideration of its provisions, it is desirable to 
un(h'rstnn<l clearly wh<it practically was the claim being put 
forward by the people as to the right of public meeting and 
Platform discussion — put forward, not in formal words, bat in 
deeils and acts. 

The C4use has been best stated in the contemporary work 
of an oj>])onent of the popular party — a certain irascible 
Tory ex-< 'hief Justice of Ceylon, named Sir C. E. Carrington. 

^ Re8|}ectivelyOOGeo.IILesps.l,i,4,6,S,«id«. 
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H(» wrote: "A right, it seems, is claimed and exercised by 
tlioso wlio stvlo themselves radical reformers, to assemble the 
]KM>ph* by imblic notification, ui)on any public occasion, at any 
time, in any phice, and in any numbers, and to propose such 
subj«»(ts of })etition, remonstrance, deliberation, or resolution, 
to th(» acchunation and consent of the assemblage thus brought 
to<;ether, as they may think fit. In a country governed by 
law, with a Representative Body to watch over tiie interests 
of th(» })(H3ple, have the demagogues of tlie present day the 
ri^'ht they so loudly assert and so i)erilously exercise. . . . 

'* It is said tliat the })eople do not, in their moilern meetings, 
mean to petition or to remonstrate either to the Crown, or to 
Parliament, and that to them consequently the Acts of Parlia- 
ment rejj^ulating that right are inai)plicable. Petition and 
remonstrance are presumed by the agitators of the present day 
to be unavailing, and it is asserted that it is the birthright of 
the subjects of Great Uritain to assemble at the requisition 
ot any private in<lividual, to take into public consideration 
or discussion any public toi)ic; and to collect and promulge the 
sense of the meeting, in the shape of resolutions, addresses, 
or apj)eals to the people at large. 

"This ri,L(ht, exereise«l as it lias l>een, I deny. The right 
itself of ]>(»titi(m to the Legislature can, we have seen, l-»e 
cxcrcistNl only under the observance of certain forms. And 
shall a much wider range of public convocation and public 
discussion, unauthorised by any recognised authority, be set 
loose from all forms, and permitted to invoke, not the Cro'wn, 
not either House of Parliament, in the resi>ectful tone of 
petition or complaint, but to breathe tlie language of censure, 
of defiance, and contem]»t, not of men or of measures onlv, but 
of the Constitution itsidf, and to conjure up the spirits of the 
mob l»v the unhallowed incantations of every self-elected 
denia,i;oL,'ue? 

'•The radical reformers summon the p<^ople to meet as a 
(JtJihi ratirr assembly to ex]>ress their decision on public meas- 
ure^, tludr res(dutions on subjects of assumed right, or of 
jMditical expedieiiey; tlu\v thunder from their hustings their 
frantic anathemas ai^ainst the present order of thinjrs: thev 
issue their Hat for a chani^t*. and rang** the votes and acclama- 
tions of their votaries in array against the ancient and legiti- 
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iiiato authorities of the country, and against the Constitution 
itself; . . . they resort to a code of abstract riglits, created 
and delinetl by themselves, and, as they conti*nd, imprescript- 
ible, unalienable, to be denied or impeded only by slaves and 
tyrants. . . . What I is our Constitution, the labour and the 
pride of aiijes, so vitiilly unsound as to cherish and organise, 
and keep in per^ietual action, within itself, the elements of 
its own th'struction? . . . Doi^s the Ix'gislature admit and 
sanction an extraneous, appellate jurisdiction, to correct, con- 
trol, or vituiKM-ate its meiisures, and to deny its authority in 
public assemblies, called for that pur^wse at the pleasure of 
every i>opular deelaijner? I trust that the Constitution of 
this mighty kingdom is not thus im[>eachable of folly. 

"The convocation by any private individual of a public 
iLssembly, unlimited in point of numbers, to deliberate on 
public measures, and redress of grievances, real or pretended, 
is illegal." * 

Thistlewooil, looking at the (question from diametrically the 
opi>osite sidts had stated in a document which he had pub- 
lished, "That he knew of no law that could prevent 1000, 
1(),(XM), 1(M),(MM), or even 1,<)00,(K)0 of i^ersons from assem- 
bling, and no magistrate could touch them till they struck 
some blow, and that it made no difference whether they met 
with or without anns, with or without flags, etc." * 

Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretarj', s])eaking as a mem- 
Ikt of the < Jovernment, acknowledged that, ** As the law now 
sUhnI, any individual might issue his mandate to bring 
together all the idle and curious |>art of the population of the 
country at any time, or in any place he pleased. The persons 
who called these meetings considered themselves empowered 
(wlK'ther h'gally or not was not at present the question) to 
attend them with martial music, flags, and banners."* 

This, in reality, was the point of the matter. That the 
IK'oj»l»», regardless of the old set fonus of county meetings or 
lK)rough meetings, of requisitions and convenings by the High 
Sheriff or other notable, should meet where, when, and how 
they pleased, and should discuss what they liked, and say 

1 S40 " An Inqtnr>' into the Law Relative to Pablic Aasembliea of the Peo- 
ple," l.y Sir ('. E. Carrinirtim. I^nndon. 1819. 

2 Sco I>>nl C:iMlen':ii;h'M tiptMX'h. Puflimnentary D€bate$, vol. zli. p. 3S4. 
* Parliamentary Vtbatcs, vol. xli. p. im. 
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what they liked, and set themselves up as critics of Govern- 
ment, Wilis more than could be borne, at least at that time. 
The lury of the Government was unbounded. Criticism from 
the Platform had been at all times hard to bear, even when it 
was restricted to that very limited class, the *' freeholders"; 
but wlien the Platform had reached a lower sti*ata of soeietv, 
wliich set itself up as having an interest, a share, a stake in 
the country, and therefore as entitled to the rights of free 
men and citizens, and when Tory privileges and emoluments 
and monopolies were endangered, Tory pride blazed up, and 
the movement must be crushed. 

Lord Castlereagh declared that the meetings were tumul- 
tuous (thougli the only tumult in England had been caused by 
the representatives of the Government themselves at Man- 
chester dispersing a ** peaceable and orderly " meeting), that 
they were quite an innovation upon all the habits, customs, 
and prejudices of the country, that they were borrowetl from 
the worst days of France, and had conduced most essentiallv 
to the progress of the Ivevolution in that country.* 

It is, however, not from a speech in any of the debates on 
tlic subject, but from one delivered soon after, on an occasion 
when free rein wa.s given to language, that the views of the 
(Jovcrnuu'ut are best seen. Canning delivered himself of a 
Platform oration at Liverpool early in the next year, and 
said: - " A certain number of ambulatory tribunes of the peo- 
ple, scH'-clcctcd to tliat high function, assumed the name and 
authority of whatovc^r place they thought proper to select for 
a |)hic(» of meeting; tlicir rostrum was pitched, sometimes 
here, sometimes there, according to the fancy of the mob, or 
tlie ])atience of the magistrates; but the proposition and the 
j)ro])osal were in all j)laces nearly alike; and when, by a sort 
of ])olitieal v(Mitrilo(piism, the same voice had lx?en made to 
issue from half a dozen different corners of the eountrv, it 
was impudently assumed to be a concord of sweet sounds, 
composing the united voice of the ])eople of England. . . . 

*• It is no part of the contrivance of the laws that immense 
uiultitmh's should wantonly be brought together, month after 
month, and day after day, in places where the very bringing 

1 PurVunm utani Dtbatrs, vol. xli. p. 383. 
- Tht'rry's Catminff^ vol. vi. p. 360. 
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t«>gi*tlier of a iiiultitude is of itst^lf the source of terror and of 
(laii^iM*. It is no part of the provision of tlie laws, nor is it 
in till* s[)irit of tlieni, that such multitudes should be brought 
toi^ftluT at tht» will of unauthorised and irres|)onsible indi- 
viduals, changing the scene of the meeting as may suit their 
caprice or convenience, and lixing it where they have neither 

pri>jH»rty, nor domicile, nor connection It is not in 

consonance Imt in contradiction to the sjiirit of the law that 
such meetings have lK*en holden. The law ])reseribe8 a cor- 
porate character. The callers of these meetings have always 
studiouslv avoided it. No summons of freeholders, none 
of freemen, none of the inhabitants of particular plai'es or 
parishes, no acknowledgment of l(K*al or |K)litieal classiii- 
cation. . . . 

"To bring together the inhabitants of a particular division, 
or men sharing a common franchise, is to bring together an 
assembly, of which the comi)onent i)arts at*t with some respect 
and awe of each other. Ancient habits, preconceived attach- 
ments, that mutual resi)ect which makes the eye of a neighbour 
a security for eacdi man's good conduct — all these things make 
men ditlicult to be moved, on the sudden, to any extravagant 
and violent enterprise. l>ut bring together a multitude of 
individuals, having no permanent relation to each other, no 
common tie, but what arises from their concurrence as members 
of that nii'cting, a tie dissolved as soon as the meeting is at an 
cn<l, — in such an aggregatitm of individuals there is no such 
mutual resiK'ct, no such cluM'k upon the proceedings of each 
man from the awe of his neighlnmr's disapprobation; and if 
ever a m\iltitudino\is assenddy can be wrought up to purposes 
of mischief, it will \h} an assembly so coniijosed.* 

"I low monstrous is it to c(m found such meetings with the 
gciniiut» and recognised modes of c<dlecting the sense of the 
En^dish pet»plc ! Was it by meetings such as these that 
the liev(»hition was brought alxmt ? Was it by meetings in 
St. (n»orge's Fitdds ? in Spa Fiehls ? in Smithfield? AVas it by 
untold multitudes c«dlected in a village in the north? No! it 
was by th(» nu»eting of cori»orations, in their cor] >orate ca|)acity; 
l)y the assenddy (►f recognised Ixxlies of the Stite; by the in- 
tercliange of opinions among portions of the community known 

1 Thcrrj'n Canniny, vol. \i. p. 378. 
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to each otluT, and capable of estimating each other's views 
and characters. . . . 

** I have always heard that British liberty was established 
long before the commencement of the late reign ; * nay, tkit 
in the late reign, according to popular politicians, it rather 
sunk and retrograded; and yet, never till that reign was such 
an abuse of popular meetings dreamt of, much less erected 
into a riglit, not to be questioned by magistrates, and not to 
be controlled by l*arliament." 

From speeches in both Houses of Parliament, it api>ears 
that other speakers shared these views, expressing at the 
same time alarm. 

riunket said: ** If bodies of the people not convened by 
any ])ublic functionary, but called together by mountebanks 
whose only title was their impudence and folly, were entitled 
to assemble in tens of thousands; to march witli banners dis- 
})lay('(l, in military array, into the hearts of populous cities; 
and if tlie laws were not competent to assure the pt»ople of 
this country against the panic and dismay excited by such 
|)roc(M'dings, there was an end of the Constitution.''* 

One member of tin* House of Commons *'api>ealed to the 
common sense of every man who heard him, whether the ex- 
])ression of the public voice was possible to be obtained at 
these screaming, howling, hallooing meetings. Could any 
discussion, any deliberation, any fair impartial decision, 
result from such ass(Mubla<jr(*s? " 

One member of tlie House of Lords — his name is best left 
in oblivion — said, ''He did not think these meetings could be 
ciiHed meetings of the peo]de of England. lie considered 
tlieni altogether as a wretched babel, as a set of vagabonds. 
It would, indeed, be the })rostitution of language to charac- 
t<*rise such wreteh(^s as the p<M.)ple of England. . . . Tlie 
meetings were calculated to sap the spirit of loyalty, of 
ni(»rality, and of ndigion, and altogether to subvert our laws 
and our lil)erties.'' 

The ^\ liig leaders even joined in condemning them. Even 
Lord Erskine, in the preface to his pamphlet, *'The Defences 

^ TIm' rriu'ii of (Jcorirr III. Tlio siwcoh was made shortly after that 5t>v- 

f-n'inn's (Icatli. 

- r<irli(inuntanj Ih hatts, vol. xli. p. 1^1. 
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of the Whigs," wrote: "But holding sacred as I do the never- 
to-lK-surreiidered j)riviloge of British subjects to assemble 
I)Oiireably to exj)ress to each other, and to the Government of 
the country, their o])inion8 and com])laintSy yet I feel no diffi- 
culty in saying that nothing can be more obviously useless 
and niisdiicvous than the assembling of immense multitudes, 
not in their own communities or neighbourhood, but moving 
uiM)n other thronged and agitatc»d districts. Such meetings, 
how(*ver legal tliey may be, cannot but be dangerous to the 
industrious j)Oor, collected at a distance from their own homes, 
only to disturb the industry of others, aggravating the suffer- 
ings of i>overty by the interruption of employment, by the 
hazard of fatal accidents, and the probable temptation to 



crimes." 



Some additional light is thrown on the views prevailing at 
this time in the oitieial or governmental spheres by the 
sptMH'h of Mr. Scarlett,* when conducting the prosecution of 
Henry Hunt for attending the Manchester meeting. He 
said: '-' ** It is undoubtedly the privilege of the people of Eng- 
land, stating the proposition broadly, and in an unqualified 
manner, to meet to consider of public grievances, and to seek 
the lawful means of redress. But the meetings of that de- 
scription known to the Constitution, and known to the practice 
of former agt»s, have been meetings either of counties or of 
towns, of corjKjrations, of particular districts, or of particular 
classes of individuals united by one common interest in the 
])ursuit of one common object. . . . But I never heard it yet 
stated bv anv lawver, and I trust I shall never hear it decided 
by any judge, that it is a part, or ever was a part, of the law 
and constitution of this land that any individuals, be they 
who they may, should have a right to assemble all the people 
of En^'hmd in one place, there to discuss public grievances or 
the nature of the Constitution, and to come to resolutions for 
the puriK)se of obtaining nnlress or alteration. 

** 1 will tell you, shortly and plainly, why that never can be 
the law of any eountry. No man can deny that the great phys- 
ical force of every community lies in the mass of the people 
when assembled. Those who maintain the most popular 

1 Afti'nianlH I^ml Chiof Bamii. 

* atate Trials, vul. i. p. ISO, New Series. 
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j)riiiciplfs of government and constitutional law, and who 
admit or contend that all power and all right are derived 
from resolutions of the people at large, they, above all others, 
must be obliged to contend that when people do assemble in a 
mass, supposing all ranks and all degrees, and all numbers 
were to bo assembled in one vast plain — must also admit as a 
conscMpu'uce that when people are so assembled, all the consti- 
tutional powers they had before devolved u|)on the functiona- 
ries established by themselves must for the moment cease, 
and be resolved into the original mass; . . . the i>eople must 
then resume* th(»ir original functions, and the Government 
would be dissolved. Hence it follows, beyond all contradic- 
tion, that vast masses of persons assembling under no S|K»cilic 
character, under no constituted authority, not called by any 
public functionary, but upon their own individual free-will 
and choice, or by the call of some demagogue, who may exer- 
cise a temporary influence over their minds, but has no right 
to exercise an inttu(»nce over their actions, connected with no 
])articular trade, alTec^ted by no peculiar interest, but taking 
into their most comjuvhensive scope all the great principles 
that support the* fabric of the Constitution, that persons so 
ass(»mblc(], hy such means, and with such objects, never can 
be a lawful assembly, by the constitution and law of any 
country on the fac(» of the earth" (Athens ]>erhaps excepted). 

lUit Crown otlicials and others might argue as much as they 
liked about the rights or wrongs of the people meeting; or 
they might ]ait any theoretic interpretiition that suited their 
fancy on that ever-changing entity, the *' Constitution." 

The fact was, and it was a more i)owerful fact tlian all the 
argunuMits tliat were used, the country was outgrowing its 
swaddling ch)thes of county meetings and lx)rough meetings 
and sheritT-convencd meetings, and would no longer consent 
to l)e bound by them. The time-honoured formula of "The 
nohility, gentry, clergy, and f reeholdei-s " hatl ceasetl to be 
comprehensive cnougli. 

Tlie (Government, totally regardless of all considerations but 
wliat alTccted tliemstdves, resolved to suppress the Platform. 
Said tliat arch-d(»sp(»t. Lord Sidmouth: "Conciliation had been 
rec(.nimen(l(Ml, and it was the most ardent wish of his Majesty's 
.Ministers to resort to measures which were truly conciliatory. 
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. . . But to hold out a disposition to blend conciliation with 
concession was a course to which he could not agree, for it was 
one fraught with danger. But what had they to concede ? 
Did they not possess the Constitution they had received from 
their ancestors? That Constitution was now in greater dau- 
gt»r than it had ever been at any time since the accession of 
the House of r>runswick to the throne, and he therefore called 
on their Lordships to rally round it. He called upon the 
noble lA)rds opjiosite to give their aid, to assist in defeating 
the common enemy that tlireatened the subversion of the Con- 
stitution and everything valuable in the existing order of 
Society. Let them go hand and hand in this great object." * 

The Government accordingly introduced a Bill **for more 
effectually preventing Seditious Meetings and Assemblies." 

To simplify our consideration of the subject I give at once 
the principal j>rovisions of the Bill as it became law. 

As was usual in those times the Act began with a preamble. 
In this case the preamble ran as follows: "Whereas in divers 
[Kirts of this kingdom assemblies of large numbers of persons 
collect4.*d from various parishes and districts under the pretext 
of deliU^niting ui)on public grievances, and of agreeing on 
JVtitions, Complaints, Kemonstrances, Declarations, Resolu- 
tions, or Adilresses upon the subject thereof, have of late been 
held in disturbance of the public jh^iu'c, to the great terror and 
danger of his Majesty's loyal and peaceable subjects, and in a 
manner manifestly tending to produce confusion and calami- 
ties in the nation." Tlie Act then procee<led to enact that no 
meeting of any descri])tion of persons exceeding the number 
of fifty persons (except county meetings, etc., duly convened) 
sliall \)0 hohlen for the pur]>ose, or on the pretext, of deliberat- 
ing ui>on any public grievance, or upon any matter or thing 
relating to any trade, manufacture, or business, or profession, 
or ui>on any matter in Church or State; or of considering, 
pro]M>sing, or agreeing to any Petition, Complaint, Remon- 
strance, Declaration, Kesoluticm, or Address, upon the subject 
thereof, unless in sej)anite parishes or townships, and where 
I)ersons calling the meeting shall usually inhabit, and unless 
notice in writing, signed by seven householders of the parish, 
of the intention to hold such meeting, and of the time and 

1 Parliamentary Debates, vol. xll. p. 34S. 
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})liice, when and where, and of the purpose for which the 
same shall be proposed to be holden, shall be delivered to a 
magistrate of the district.* 

The magistrates were given the power to alter both the 
place and the date named by the applicants, thus simultaneous 
meetings were guarded against. That was a |)ower the}' were 
not given before. But a more ingenious and deadly blow than 
any which had previously been devised was the enactment 
that no person should attend a meeting unless such a person 
was a resident of the district for which the meeting was held; 
and herein was the great difference between this Act and that 
of 1817. If the meeting were a county one, a freeholder of 
the county might attend; but in a meeting of the district 
or parish, no one but an inhabitant of the district or parish 
might attend, and any })erson contravening this law might, on 
conviction, be punished by a fine and twelve montlis' impris- 
onment. 

If any sucjh i)ersons attended, the magistrate might, by 
])roclaniation, onk^r them to depart, and if they did not do s(», 
th(\y rendered themselves liable to be adjudged felons, and to 
a punislinicnt of seven years' trans poi'tat ion, or if any meeting 
was lield in contravention to the terms of this Act thev 
incurred a similar penalty. If any magistrate at a meeting 
thought fit to order any person propounding or maint;iining 
propositions for altering anything by law established except 
by authority of King, Lords, and Commons, into custody, 
he might do so; in case of any obstruction he might order the 
meeting to disperse, and any disobeyal laid the offenders 
open to the penalty of some seven years' transportation. 
Justices, etc., wtq-e indemnified for any loss of life, maiming, 
etc., resulting from resistance to their orders. 

Two exemptions were made to these provisions. '* Nothing 
licrcinbefore contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to any meeting or assembly which shall be wholly holden in 
any room or apartment of any house or building; " or to meet- 
ini^'s for returning members to Parliament. Furthermore, it 
was enacted, that no persons were to attend any meeting what- 
soever, with any arms of any sort, nor were they to attend 
meetings with banners, flags, or other ensigns, or emblems. 

1 00 Geo. III. cap. G. 
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And then followed the provisions with which Acts of 1795 
and 1S17 have made us familiar, against lecture rooms and 
debating societies. In one resj)ect was the Act more lenient 
than that of 1817 — namely, that the penalty for not obeying 
the order of the magistrates or resisting authority was reduced 
from ** death without benefit of clergy" to a sentence of not 
more than seven years' transportation. The exemption as 
regards meetings " wholly holden in any room or apartment of 
any house or building," on the surface of it looks a consider- 
able one, but in reality scarcely afforded any relaxation of the 
stringency of the measure. 

The Bill was introduced into the House of Commons and 
reatl a first time on the 29th November, Lord Castlereagb 
lH»ing its S|K)nsor and expounder. P>om the introduction of 
so tremendous a measure against public meeting and freedom 
of discussion, one might be led to infer that there were no 
existing restrictions on public meetings. This, however, was 
very far from being- the case, and renders the action of the 
(Jovemment only the more inexcusable. The law on the 
subject had lK»en expounded by Mr. Plunket * with clearness 
and elocpience in the House of Commons. 

He said, "The right of the i)eople of this country to meet 
for the purjM)se of expressing their opinions on any subject 
connected with their own individual interest, or with the 
public welfare, was beyond all question. It was a sacred 
privilege, belonging to the most humble, as fully as to the 
highest subject in the community; they had a right to the full 
expression, and to the free communication of such sentiments; 
to interchange thrni with their fellow -subjects; to animate and 
cat<*h fire, each from the other. But he must say that these 
rights, like all others, to Ih^ exercised in civil society, must 
\>o subject to such modification and restriction, as to render 
them compatible with other rights equally acknowledged and 
equally sacred. Every subject of this realm had an undoubted 
right to the protection of the laws, to the security of his person 
and property, and still more to the full assurance of such safety; 
and he had no lu^sitation in asserting that any assembly of the 
p«*nplc, held under such circumstances as to excite in the minds 
of the King's peaceable and loyal subjects reasonable grounds 

» Piirlinmentary Debates, 1819, vol. xli. p. 121». 
VOL. I SD 
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of alarm in this respect, were illegal assemblies, and liable to 
be dispersed as such. . . . 

" Any assembly of the people, whether armed or unarmed, 
whether using or threatening to use force, or not doing so, and 
whether the avowed object was illegal or legal, if held in such 
numbers, or with such language, or emblems, or dejiortment, 
as to create well-grounded terror in the King's liege subjects 
for their lives, their persons, or their property, was an illegal 
assembly, and might be dispersed as such. Such had been 
the law as laid down by the ablest of our la^\'yers, and of our 
judges, from the earliest period of our jurisprudence, and in 
the best time of our history, and Constitution, before the 
Eevolution, and since the Revolution, indei)endent of the 
Eiot Act, or of any statutable enactment by the principles of 
our common law, which was always founded on the principles 
of common sense." 

Tills was not, however, enough for the Government. Though 
they arrested many peojile for attending illegal meetings, this 
did not satisfy them, they wanted powers to deal with the 
origin of all the miseliief — the meetings, and with the more 
notorious sjx^akers at tliem. *' Those individuals who reductil 
grievance-making into a trade would no longer have it in their 
power to travel about the land, and })oi«on the minds of men 
wlio had not been aware but that they lived under the mildest 
(lovernnuMit, and had not known that their greatest enemy 
was tlie llouso of Commons."^ 

Lord Sidmouth enumerated clearly enough what he consid- 
ered were the deiicic^neies of the existing state of the law, 
and his speech is important as showing what control the Gov- 
ernment thou-'ht tliev should have over the Platform. 

'•Tlie existing law did not prescril>e any mode of giving 
notice (of a meeting), or su})erintendence (of a meeting) by 
magistratt\s. It in no way regulattnl the manner of attending 
m(»etings; it did not i)rohibit going to meetings in milit^iry 
arrnv, or carrying to them wc^ipons; it did not prevent sim- 
nltaneons meetings, nor the continuance of meetings by 
adjournment; it did not j)revent assembling with flags and 
bann(M-s; if sediticms or treasonable language were S[>oken it 
did not, besides empowering a magistrate to order the person 

1 Parliamoitanj Debates, vol. xli. p. 390. 
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olTeudiug into custody, also enable him, in the ease of resist- 
ance, to declare the meeting illegal ; it did not provide against 
a great abuse, the evil effects of which had been extensively 
exi)erienced — namely, that when the inhabitants of a partic- 
ular town or district were summoned to a meeting, so many 
strangers attended, that the majority of the meeting did not 
consist of such inhabitants. Neither did it provide against 
the most pernicious practice of itinerant orators attending 
public meetings, and collecting vast multitudes to hear their 
harangues — all these great evils for which the existing law 
had no remedy.''^ 

It will have l>een observed how thoroughly the Act met all 
these deficiencies, but it did even more than this, for it prac- 
tically prevented any meetings whatever in some districts, 
whilst all meetings were placed under the censorship of the 
local magistracy, and thus the whole public opinion of the 
country, as expressible from the Platform, could be controlled 
and manipulated by the (jovernment and its henchmen, and 
would be absolutely at their mercy. The measure was in 
effect far more restrictive in its oiieration than the Act of 
1817, or that of ITtKj, and having l)een drafted with greater 
injrenuity and thoroughness, it left no loophole open for 
evasion. 

The intense detestation of the Platform by the Government 
is further emphasised by the fact that they had the audacity 
to pro[)Ose that this crushing measure should be part and 
I>arcel of the permanent law of the country. They calmly 
projK)sed that from that time forth for evermore all public 
meetings in Great Britain should be under these intolerable 
restrictions, that the coming together of the people and the 
exj)ression of their opinions should be under the censorship of 
the magistrates, and that all England should, as it were, be 
jiarcelled out into little bits, into which it should be felony 
for any stranger, however eminent, to enter and to endeavour 
to address the people. 

( )ne has to go Kick to the days of the Inquisition and the 
rule of a Philip II. of Spain to find a imrallel for such intol- 
erance of spoken opinion. Lord LiverjK>ol must primarily be 
held resix>nsible for it, but the real discredit and shame must 

1 ParliamtiUanj JJcbaUs, vol. xli. p. 1235. 
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fall on his active lieutenants — Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh. 
It was contended l)y Government, though their contention was 
false on the very face of it, that they were only suppressing 
the tumultuous and illegitimate expression of opinion, that 
they had not infringed at all in the right of public meeting 
and petitioning. "If anything, indeed, they had fenced that 
right round and made it tenfold securer," said Lord Sidmouth; 
though how, it wouhl have puzzled even him to explain. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, with that det<»stable hypocrisy, 
which was so common in the si)eeches of the leading Tory 
statesmen of those days, and which at times was so patent 
and so glaring that one wonders that they had the barefaced- 
noss to make the statements thev did : " He had no wish to 
j)revcnt })0()ple from assembling when deliberation was really 
the object which they had in view; he had no wish to put an 
(Mid to those meetings which were the peculiar boast of Eng- 
land, and which, till modern times, had been productive of 
so much btMitfit and advantiige " ; ^ and yet, he was devoting 
days and weeks to obtaining legislation from Parliament, 
whicli would have the very effect he so hypocritically depre- 
cat<Ml. 

(heat stress was laid on the fact that duly convened county 
iiiortings were exempted. The exemption, however, was 
little more tlian a mockery. Lord Folkestone pointed out in 
th(» course; of the debates that "county meetings were indeed 
left ojx'U, but alter the so i)revailing fashion of the sheriffs 
refusing to convene them, could it be mistaken that the object 
was to [»r('vcnt altogether those numerous meetings in which 
Knglishnieu comnmnicated to one another their sentiments of 
attachment to the laws of their Constitution, and of opposition 
to the inroads of arbitrary power?" 

Mr. Coke supported tliis view. "Who had ever heard of a 
Lord Lieutenant," he said, "calling a public meeting? and 
wlio liad not hi'ard that most respectable requisitions for pub- 
lic meetings had been fre(|uently refused by sheriffs?'"* And 
Hrougham (pioted four cases in which, within the preceding 
two months, the sheritTs had refused requisitions to convene a 
county meeting. Another conclusive proof that the determi- 
nation of the (Government was to suppress all public discussion 

^ V'lrlUnm nturij Dt.hat(S, vol. xli. p. 387. ^ Ibid. p. 044. 
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absolutely and completely, was to be found in their proiK>sal 
that the Act should extend to the whole of Great Britain, 
though it was admitted on all sides, themselves included, and 
was indeed evident to all men, that the occurrences which the 
I Jill was meant to check were con lined entirely to one part of 
the countr}* — namely, Lancashire, Cheshire, some districts in 
Vorkshire, and some parts of Scotland. The attempt was 
made by the popular party in the House to limit the sphere of 
the Act, but that would not have suited the purpose of the 
(Government, and they declined to give way. On one point, 
however, from very shame sake, they were obliged to make a 
concession. After much pressure they gave way as- to the 
jK^rmanoncy of the Act, and contented themselves by fixing 
the jR^riod in which it was to remain in force as five years, 
and to the end of the next session of Parliament — that is to 
say, till alx)ut the middle of the year 1825. The second read- 
ing of the I>ill was carried by .T)! to 128 in the House of 
Commons, or a majority of 22.*>, and it soon became law. 
Outside the House but little effort was made to stay the hands 
of the (lovernment whilst the l>ill was under discussion. 
Experience had proved to the people that such efforts were 
useless. l*arliam«*nt and the Regent ever turned a deaf ear 
U) all their comphiints, and, moreover, the legislation was 
hurried through Parliament with such rapidity that but little 
time was available for remonstrating. Westminster, true to 
the last, hehl a m«M*ting on 8th l)eceml)er, and petitioned 
against the proi>osed h'gislation. Sir F. Burdett presided. 
He laid down very clearly his views on the right of which 
tht'V were alxnit to ho de])rived. He considered the right of 
public meeting to Ik? a right of nature, derived from no Gov- 
ernment, and l(M) sacred to l)e interfered with by any set of 
men. *• When God gave to them tlie means of communicating 
th«ir thoughts one to another, He sanctioned that eommn- 
nieation, and sanctioned also the best means by which that 
ccMnmunication could \)0 effected." 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
]»rinted, but not lung more came of it. 

P»ef(>re, and whilst this Act was being obtained from Parlia- 
ment, the (J<>v(»rnnient had l)een putting the ordinar}' law into 
action in their eiforts to silence the Platform. To give the 
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result of the prosecutions it will be necessary to trench some- 
what on the history of the next year or two, but for the sake 
of getting a view of their action as a whole, it will be con- 
venient to mention those results here. 

Immediately after the Manchester meeting of IGth Augrust 
Hunt, Bam ford, and eight other men, and one woman, were 
charged with "high treason/- * This charge was too preix)S- 
terous to be sustainable, and the Government had to content 
itself with proceeding on a lesser one. 

On the IGth of March 1820 Hunt and nine others, including 
Samuel Bamford, were tried at the Spring Assizes at York on 
an indictment of several " counts " for conspiracy and unlaw- 
ful assembling. Five of them were found "not guilty" on 
any of the *' counts." Hunt, Bamford, and three others were 
convicted only on one — namely, that they "unlawfully, mali- 
ciously, and seditiously did meet and assemble themselves to- 
gether, with divers other persons, for the purpose of raising 
and exciting discontent and disaffection in the minds of the 
liege subjects of the King, and for the puri)ose of moving and 
exciting them to hatred and contempt of the Government and 
Constitution of the realm as by law established";^ and thus, 
by a verdict in a court of law, the celebrated Manchester or 
J*et(nloo meeting was declared to have been an illegal one. 
Hunt was sentenced to two years' and six months' imprison- 
ment, and then to find security for his good behaviour for live 
years. l>amford and two others to one year's imprisonment 
and tlien security. 

Other ])rosecutions were also persevered in. On the 1st of 
A])ril (1<S20) eiglit men who had participated in the Haberg- 
liam Eaves meeting, near Burnley, which has already been 
(l(\srrib(Ml, Avere tried "for unlawfully conspiring to assemble 
an unlawful meeting, for attending an unlawful meeting, and 
for causing ])eoi)le to go armed to a public meeting." Two 
Avcn* ac<iuitted, the rest convicted. Knight and two others 
got t\vi) years' imprisonment; one, eighteen months' imprison- 
ment; one, fifteen months'; one, a year's imprisonment. 

( )n tlie lotli of Ai>ril 1820 Sir C. Wolseley, the " Legislatorial 
Attorney '' and representatiye of Birmingham, and the Kev. 

1 Hainfi.nl. vol. i. i^p. 24<^'2r)l. 
' - State Triiilti, New Series, vol. i. p. 171, eU*. 
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J. Harrison, were indicted for attending **an unlawful assem- 
bly at Stockport on 28th of .July 1811), and for a conspiracy 
to cause a riot." They were found guilty and each sentenced 
to eighteen months' imprisonment. 

Curiously enough, one of the cases which one might natu- 
rally have thought the Government would have been anxious 
to press forward before all others, was delayed. The trial of 
five of the principal men who had taken part in the celebrated 
meeting at Birmingham on the 12th July 1819, at which Sir 
i.\ Wolseley had l>een elected, did not take place for more than 
a year after their oifence — namely, on the 3d of August 
1820.* The cliarge against them was, "Devising and intend- 
ing to raise and to excite discontent and disaffection in the 
minds of some of the liege subjects of the King, and to move 
them to hatred and contempt of the (iovernmeut and Consti- 
tution of the realm as by law established, and that they un- 
lawtully and seditiously did combine and conspire together to 
nominate, elect, and aj)point a i)erson to be the representative 
of the inhabitiints of Birmingham, and to claim admission as 
such into the Commons House of Parliament as a member 
thereof"; also for assembling for the purjwse of hearing 
divers scandalous seditious and inflammatory s|)eecheSy etc., 
and st^veral other intricate legal charges, or, as they are 
technically called, "counts." The prisoners were convicted. 
A legal ]X)int l)t»ing reserved, they were not sentenced till the 
following May. Then the judge, in sentencing them, deliv- 
ered a jK>litical homily: "Now, having gone through the 
detail of the si)eeches which were used at that time, can any 
man doubt that those sjK^eches were calculated to raise in the 
minds of those persons by whom they were heard dissatisfac- 
tion and l)elief that tliey were deprived of certain rights, and 
to excite cont(»mpt and dislike of the Commons House of Par- , 
liament? '' * lie commented on the gravity of the offence, and 
said: **That a verv heavv offence had been committed." He 
inveighed against the argument that every man had a right to 
a vote, and stilted tliat " Every man has not a right to concur in 

* Tliorc is a Rlijjht ini»takc in the import of these ciJies in the volnme of 
Stotf Triah, The <late of the trial is there )dven throughout as 1S21. It took 
|»la<'<.' a year earlier— namely, in August 1R20. 

* iiUitt Triattf New Scries, vol. i. p. IVKJ. 
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the appointment of his own legislators. Every man is repre- 
sented by every member of Parliament, and when a member 
of Parliament is returned to Parliament, he acts, not merely 
for tliose individuals by whom he is sent, but it is his bounden 
duty to act for every individual throughout the whole of the 
kingdom. ... It is one of the principles of our law that 
though a particular place elects a member, as soon as he is 
elected, he is not to be considered as the representative of the 
particular place only, but of the kingdom at large." 

Edmunds was sentenced to nine months' imprisonment, 
!Maddocks eighteen months', WooUer fifteen months', and all 
to give security for good conduct for live years; Cartwright, 
being very old, was let off with a fine of Jb*l()0. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this branch of the matter further. 
Doubtless, were we to rake still further among the dusty files of 
legal records, we should find numerous enough traces of other 
l)rosccutions. Thus at Pontefract Sessions, in 1820,* one 
^litchell, otherwise unknown to fame, was found guilty '*of 
having uttered certiiin seditious words " in a siieech at a meet- 
ing near Halifax, and was sent to prison for six months, and 
then had to find bail. 

Sullicient instances have been given to show the determina- 
tion of the (lovernment to suppress the Platform by every 
means within their reach or power. 

Twice, then, within the brief period of three years, had 
Lord Liver])Oors Ministry, in their last and desperate effort 
to check the rising demand for Parliamentary reform, done 
their utmost to suppress public meetings and freedom of 
speecli. 

Tlie violence of some of the language used on the Platform, 
the imposing numbers at meetings, were in themselves suffi- 
ciently grave and disconcerting occurrences to some of the 
more timid classes. But when Ministers, for their own 
])artv ends, stirred once more into flame the nearlv extin- 
gnished embers of the horror excited by the Keign of Terror, 
and tlircAv uj)on these speeches and these meetings the dread 
lii^ht of revolution, the agitation assumed to many an aspect 
of imminent danger and impending revolution. 

These large and formidable-looking meetings were uudoubt- \ 

1 The Examifur, p. 2U1, 1820. 
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edly more demonstrations of physical force than meetings 
for deliberation, but following as they did on the outrages 
and disturbances of 1812, they show a distinct progress or 
improvement in popular action. In 1812 there had been no 
])latforming, no petitioning, only nocturnal gatherings and 
secret oaths, and recourse to physical force. Now the people 
came together in ojKjn public meetings; there may not have 
lH»en much deliberation at their meetings, but the first step 
towards it was taken once they adopted the Platform, trying 
to voice their complaints and distresses; there was a display 
of j)hysical force, but that, with public sjicech, was better 
than dumb physical force, venting itself in outrage and 
violence. 

But instead of welcoming the expression of popular wants 
and grievances, as throwing light on the needs of the people, 
and affording a guide for a i)olicy which would tend to good 
order, prosjicrity, and contentment, the Government, irritated 
and vexed beyond measure, betrayed to the world their deep- 
seated virulent antipathy to the iK?ople. 

The truth was, they did not care to hear anything from the 
j)eoj)le — they did not want to know anything about them — 
they scouted their opinions or wishes — they repudiated their 
claims to just government, much more their claims to a voice 
in the government — they jeered at their asserted rights as 
founded on the pernicious teaching of French revolutionists. 

One needs to peruse the political speeches of the day to 
realise at all the apprehensions, real or assumed, which filled 
the breasts of some of the leading politicians, the fury with 
which others of them stigmatised every one, and everything 
that made for a reform of the existing state of the Constitu- 
tion. In their furious wrath language was used by them, 
oftrn far more hostile to liberty, more treasonable to the 
public weal, and more destructive to freedom than any used 
against the Constitution by the most rabid demagogue who 
was prosecuted for seditious language. The shifts to which 
they wer(» p\^t in their endeavours to coml)at the claims of the 
jjcople for a'^hare in the (lovernment were extn»me. Often 
wen* they so glaringly absurd that we can scarcely credit the 
sjX'akers with Indieving them. The most indefensible abuses 
that hel|>ed to that end were defended. Even sinecures found 
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a (h-A*:u(\f:r in the Prime Minister, who himself said, *'The 
aU^lition of sinecures apj^eared to him to be a matter of at 
h';ist v<-ry doubtful jKilicy." 

Those intere.st*.'d in the maintenance of the system, however, 
\K'fV(- determined to use their utmost strength in preserving it. 
Stron;^ still in the supjxjrt of the nominees of rotten boroughs ; 
powerful by virtue of a shameless corruption and enormous 
|);itroiia^e, the Government determined to silence the Plat- 
form — the voice of the people — as the simplest and most effi- 
e.'ieif>us way of dealing with the growing popular demands, 
and of (tutting short arguments which they were unable to 
unu't with any even plausible reason. They struck, therefore, 
as Pitt had done, and as they themselves had once done 
already — only this time it was a more crafty insidious blow. 
iJallying to the call of the Government, the ministerial 
majority in ilu^ short ])eriod of a month passed that compre- 
hensive code of repressive legislation, "the Six Acts." Thus 
once more was the Platform struck down — the right of public 
meeting', cxcci)t in a room or house, Avas taken away, the right 
of freedom of speech with it, and the two most potent factors 
in political liberty, and political education, were at one blow, 
for the time being, destroyed. 



CHAPTER XII 

TlIK I'LATFOKM's TROGKESS UXDER GEORfiE III 

Ox the 29th of January 1820, within a few weeks of the 
third attempt to annihilate the riatfonn by legislative enact- 
ment, the aged king, after a reign of sixty years, died. Had 
he been capable of understanding what was passing around 
him, his closing days might have lx»en soothed and cheered by 
s»»eing the foe with which he had so often grappled lying 
lK>und hand and foot. Time after time, from the days long 
passed, when the gage of Kattle had been thrown down by the 
Middlesex electors, had he wrestled with it, and temjiorarily 
triumphed; but again and again had it risen with renewed 
and increiised strength. Now, however, there lay his foe, 
helpless and inert, bound with bonds stronger than before, not 
to stir again while the life-blooil flowed in his veins. 

His reign had l)een an eventful one. For sixty years had 
he tilled the throne — filled it while democracy, which he hated 
with the most intense hatred, was being registered and 
recorded for all time in the republican " Constitution " of the 
United Statt»s of America, and while it was being ushered into 
the Euroi>ean world in the birth-throes of the French Revo- 
lution; filled it while, by slow degrees, the country over 
whi<»h he niled was Wing indoctrinated with democratic ideas; 
wliile n«'W genrratious were growing up, with altogether 
liii^'licr ideals and loftier principles than those that had hith- 
«*rto pn*vaih*d. He lyid his Ministers had succeeded with 
«*v«'r-incroasing difficulty in holding at l>ay, at home, the 
outward visible form of democracy, but the inward spiritual 
lK)wer was lH»vond their reach. 

As a last (h»s]>erate effort they had struck down the Plat- 
form and silenrod it, but the I'latform alrejidy possessed an 
indestructible life and was beyond their utmost power to 

4U 
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crush. What was feeble and weak when he ascended the 
throne liad become strong and i)Owerful; what were tendencies 
then had develoi>ed into unalterable determinations; the seeds 
had grown into strong trees, and, more than ever before, was 
the whole bent of mind and character of the people in the 
direction of public meeting and public speaking. 

To such strength had the Platform now grown that not for 
long would it submit to the restraints put upon it; a little 
more, and its freedom from all such restraints would be for 
ever assured. 

Before proceeding to describe its revival from the blow 
dealt to it, and the final accomplishment of its freedom, it 
will be well to enumerate briefly the causes which were con- 
tributing to make it so irresistible a power. 

Those causes were partly intellectual and moral, partly 
j)hysi(al and material. All through the long reign of the late 
King great democratic influences were at work — some literar}* 
and theoretical, others actual and visible; and slowly but 
surely new intellectual and moral forces were being marshalled 
airaiiist the existini' system of Government — forces which at 
times operated quietly and unobtrusively, yet which every now 
and then, as some new burst of conviction or some new ferment 
of mind took j)lace, moved the people to life and action, and 
ini])elled them to give exju-ession to their feelings. Had a 
j)r()per system of representative government existed, these 
forces might hav(» found a partial vent through the representa- 
tive body; but, owing to the defective and little more than 
nominal system that existed, and to its utter and comjdete 
inadecpiacy as a form of government for a people ambitious 
beyond all things of self-government, they were driven to seek 
vent elsewhere, and they souglit and found it in or through 
the IMatform. 

These new forces were all in the direction of greater 
freedom, of great(»r equality, and of a more liberal and repre- 
s("nt:itive svstem of Government. The whole course of intel- 
lectual thouirht was flowing in this direction, except such 
tliouLclit as those possessed wlio, at the time, monopolised the 
])(>wer and advantages of Government. The belief that men 
liad a ri'dit to cfovern themselves — so far as anv svstem of 
(u)vernnient could secure that end — had spread widely among 
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the j)Ooplo; the consciousness of their capacity to do so had 
likewise grown, and the conviction had strengthened that the 
admission of the great bnlk of the jieojde into their proper 
share of the (lovernment wouhl l)e for tlie general advantage 
and wtdfare of the State — these were feelings and opinions 
which could not Ix^ long held with sincerity without passing 
into action. 

The cont»'inporary literature of the end of George III.'s 
reign and the In^ginning of George IV.'s reign testifies to and 
descriU's the great changes which had Ix^en going on in the 
country. Innumerable quotations might Ik^ given, but a few 
from diametrically opposite sides of political lite must suffice. 

The Quarterh/ Recietr (the organ of Toryism), in an article 
jmblished in January 1SL*(), thus wrote: "From the date of 
the Kevolution (1(>SS) downwards the general intelligence of 
the peoph* has kept growing, their facilities of intercourse 
have multi]>lied, and their love of political discussion has 
l)een more and more inflamecl. . . . The progress of knowl- 
edge neither Ministers nor l*arliaments, were they cai)able of 
entert4iining a project so det4\stiible, can in any sensible degree 
impede. . . . Nt»ither the measures l)efore us (the Six Acts) 
nor any other similar regulations will ever have power to 
arn^st the extension of intellectual light among the people. 
The voi<'e of knowledge has gone foi-th, never to be recalled. 
It would 1m» as easv to restore the rain to the climd from which 
it has parted as to re-exind from the lK)som of an immense 
antl e<lucatcd socictv all those streams of instruction which 
liave sunk into it, insinuating themselves into every crevice, 
reacdiing every root, and mingling with the moisture of every 
rising spring." * 

Another Tory organ (Blarkicood^s Mafjazine)^ in an article 
in NovendH'r ISlM, wrote: "We mean to maintiiin that, in 
intdh'ct, the standard is much higher than it was half a cen- 
tury a<;o.'' 

On tht» iM>]»ular side other authorities may ho quotetl. Cob- 
iM'tt. some few years previimsly, in *'An Address to the 
<'ountry <tentl«*men/'* wrote: ** It is <[uite useless for you to 
endeav(>ur to disc(mragt» and check the progress of political 

1 <^ii'irt*rli/ Rrt'it »r, vol. xxii. p. 'iThk 
' Sfo Politiritl Rvifhtfr^ Deiruiber 181(5. 
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knowledge. That knowledge has gone forth like the rays of 
the sun bursting a Wa<;*k cloud asunder; and it is as iiDjx>ssi- 
l)le to destroy the effect of that knowledge as it would be to 
smother the rays of the sun. Even error j when strongly im- 
printed on the mind, has always been found extremely ditti- 
eult to eiliiee. AVhat, then, is to efface tmth when imprinted 
on the mind in fair and distinct characters?" 

From the Whig side a passage may be quoted from an arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review of December 1818:^ "The num- 
ber of those who take an interest in political affairs has 
increased with a raj)idity formerly unknown. The political 
jmblic has become not only far more numerous, but more 
intelligent, more ardent, more bold, and more active. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years its numbers have been increased, 
more perhaps tlian in any equal period since the Reformation, 
by the diffusion of knowledge, by the pressure of public dis- 
tress, and by the magnitude of revolutions, sufficient to rouse 
an attenti(.)n which would have slumbered in the noiseless 
tenor of common events. The coui*se of the late general 
election has laid oj)en much of this imj>ortant change. . . . 
No man has canviussed a county in England who has not felt 
that political opinions have penetrated into places where they 
never before reached." 

TJie E.nr/iiiner,'^ an advanced Liberal i)aiwr, wrote about the 
same pericxl: "Then^ are great causes which visibly w*ork 
elTcct upon ])ublic opinion; but it is also moved by small, con- 
stant, almost dailv, iniluences. (.)ne of the first and most 
evident is the increase of knowledge and thought among the 
coiiiniunitv at lan^^e. This ini'rease within the last tliirtv 
years has been in a ratio equally extraordinary and extreme. 
Men now ;ir»* fast ceasing to take matters for granted. They 
no longer believe that a thing should be, merely In^cause it is. 
They inciuiie, they investigate, they analyse. The spr(»ad of 
<Mlueatioii Ikis given them the means, and they are quite ready 
to exercise them fuUv and with effect. What are the Ciiuses 
of all til is? We regard the chiefest and greate.st to be the 
increase of trade, in its broadest sense — commerce, domestic 
and external, ancl maiuifa-.tures. Manufactures congregate 

1 ?'iHnhtir'ih R( lit w, vol. xxxi. p. 171 — '* Uuiversal Suffrage.** 
- See Tfn- Examiner, \^2'^. p. -. 
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m«»u t()j^»*tlit*r, and the tM>llLsit)n of mind is one of the great- 
est (•on<linients to its lulvance. . . . The bringing numbers 
together in the towns has occasioned more * march of mind' 
in half a eentury tlian agrieiiltural causes would oi^enit^ to 
the end of time. As a proof of this, the increased diifusion 
of knowledge is nearly coeval with the extension of manu- 
factun»s, suddenly consec^uent as it was upcm the invention 
and imi>rovement of machinery, and the wonderful facilitation 
of internal intercourse. Manufactures necessitate some in- 
struction and injj:enuitv; thev nearly all involve a craft which 
must U* learne<l; and the cultivation of intellect in one par- 
ticular ttMids to its expansion in all. Manufactures and trade 
havi* given rise to a vast IkmIv of wealthy men, unconnected 
with the interests, and fre<» from the prejudices, of the hered- 
itary proprietors of laml. . . . These men, now a body of 
gr«*at, aiul every day increasing, imjM)rtance in the State, have 
no ohl associations and feelings to bind them to a system of 
arist<H*ratic tendency." 

The Srotsynan, an iui])ortant Lilx^ral newsi>ai>er of the time, 
wrote: "An astonishing develojunent of intidlect has taken 
]>lace in the h)wer an<l middle ranks of the ]H»ople within the 
last thirty years. The people are no longer an ignorant mass. 
They have intellectual, and moml, as well as physical, wants." 

And from Manchester — a fair tyin* of many other places — 
we hav«* testimony, dated ISl'o: "During the last forty years 
the mind of the labouring class (taking them as a Ixxly) has 
Ihmmi jirogressively improving, and, within the last twenty 
years, has ma<lc an advance of centuries.'** 

These extracts ] present a concurrence of ojunion as to the 
univei'siil and most remarkable progress of knowledge in the 
country. IWit it was not merely the change eiTected among 
the ]KM>ple by the s])read of knowledge, by their improving 
intelligence, by their wider information, that was bringing 
the Platform into prominence. It was the growth of great 
classes of men who, owing to the restricted basis of the House 
of Commons, found themselves outside the pale of the Consti- 
tution. 

There was first that great middle class, the source of so 

* Si'«* <iuest's Ci'f njtfuilinuf Ilii'ton/ n/th*' C'ftton yfanu^fuvture (Manchester, 

i>tr:t). 
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uiufli that was In'st in the eountry. The increasing trade anil 
cnmiiuTiM' of thi* eountry had prtMhiced a large eommeri'ial. ur 
npjMT inihi>trial (•hi?is of as higlily educ;iti*d, intelli^^Mit. anil 
w»'althy nuMi as any in the kingdom. Tlirir uumlKTs were 
rapiiily iiiiT«*asinj;, their wealth becoming ever great<»r, tl«-ir 
stak<* in th** kinijiloni ever larger, ami tlieir Imsim^ss training 
rtMiderin;; thtMu ev^r titter for a share in the n*s|Hjn$ibiliti>'> 
of government. The rigidity of the existing system of Vht- 
lianientary n'prestMitation, however, prevented tlieir adniis>ion 
into the (_'(»nstiturion, the ji'alousy of the upjier class resentril 
their even asoirint; to it. Aeeordinglv, thev found theniSfh>-5 
exelud«*d from any direct representiition in Parliament. A 
great class sm*h as this must (»f necessity have tlie means nf 
making its voire heard, and of representing its views t«> the 
(iovernment and Legislature. It might lie condemmil to 
exi'lusion from the O»nstitution: it could not W eondenined ti> 
silrnee. Novel qu«'sti<»ns of vast consequence not al<»ne to it, 
but also to tht» eountry at larg(% wen* every now anil ih»'n 
eoming uj) for eonsiilerati<»n — questions which neeessitat»-d 
]»ublie discussion and the interchange of iileas and ooniniuni- 
eatiiMi with thrir felh»w-rountrvnien and with the tiovernnient. 

• 

Parliament U-ing ch)s<Ml against th«»m, and the l*n»ss Kdng in- 
sullieit'iit Uiv the pur[»ose, there remained only the I'Litfi^m. 
The I Mat form was, in faet, the (»idv real means thi'se ni»*n had 
— wealthv. inti'lliu'«'nt, talented, th(»ui;h large nuinl»ers of 
thrm were — for rejnesenting their views to the <fi»vernnient. 

Thrir need for the Platform sIiowimI itstdf plainly in the 
y«';irs ISll and ISPJ, two questions having then arisi*n whieh 
Ird to Parliament U-ing almost thduged with IVtitions.* — the 
oiM'. tin' evil etYects of the Ordt'rs in <'ouneil n»siH»cti!ig traile; 
and the other, the rrnrwal of the Charter of the Kast India 
<'i»ini»:iiiv — both <»f which materiallv atTeeted not alone thrir 
iiitrri'^ts but tlie trade an<l material wellU'ing of the eountry. 

' l'iii> ill' riMoi- !ii till* iiiiiiiliiT <if piililir |M-iiiiiin<« pri'Sfiitiil In tlif lliniw nf 
('••iiiiiiMiis hIiiiw*. i)ii- ::ri ,iiir ■!• inaiiiN Im-jii;: iiiaili* imi rarliaiiii'iit. 

AnDnal 

In ili«' !i\i xi-iirs I iiili'il ITyi, vMi |*i tiliwn*. Ii.nl Ih-i-h |»ri*M*iitt*«L ITtl 

Mi-i. lir.'i; •• Miv^ 

>i..- /'.I.-.. .1/1,. .■,.'.i,-.; /'.'/■..■«. ivii ;■_•. ml. V. |i. ;i:Vi. 
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And though all the l*etitions sent to Parliament on these occa- 
sions were not preluded by public meetings, still great num- 
lK»rs of them were. 

But there was another great class, greater in numbers and 
physical strength, which, as we have already seen, had been 
tVcling the need of the Platform as an instrument of expres- 
sion. This was the great civic industrial working-class jwpu- 
hition — not the wealthy men of capitiil and education who had 
devisfd and stiirted the great manufactories, or originated the 
industrial schemes which afforded labour to the people, but 
the great mass of artisans or lal)Ourers, skilled and skilless, 
hewers of wood, drawers of water, delvers in the mines, the 
I>hysical force of the nation, the producers of its wealth, the 
developers of its natural resources. 

(Jrrat towns like Manchestt»r, Birmingham, Sheffield, and a 
host of others had doubled and doubled in size; great ports 
likt» Liv<»riK)ol, Bristol, Hull, and Glasgow, had risen to im- 
jK^rial importance; great manufacturing districts had sprung 
up as under the wand of a magician; vast mines liad been dis- 
cov(»red and laid open; and iK)pulation had gone on increasing 
and incn*asing. Of this increased i)opulation the bulk lived 
on the* very verge of existence, and even so to live had to give 
all its time, all its energies, and strength, to one unceasing 
toil — liappy when it got the chance, the opportunity, of toil. 

Yft, though sunk in the depths of jwverty and ignorance, 
and the vices whicli flow from ignorance, and degraded almost 
to the level of the machines which they tended or worked, 
these men were none the less human l)eings, with human 
wants as urgent, and capacities as great, and rights as impre- 
scriptible as those of any other class of the {X)pulatiou. 

Not for ever couhl those *' dingy, dumb millions, grimed 
with dust and sweat," remain silent in their pitiable condition; 
still less when million was added to million. They felt they 
must sjK'ak — th«»ir circumstinces, their lot, impelled them, — 
and tlM*n they Mi the need of some means of making their 
voice hcanl. If they had no re])resentative to depict their 
condition to th<» (lovernment, they would at least endeavour 
to t«'ll it to tlic world themselves. If they were to languish 
an<l pine away, at least it were better to proclaim to their 
countrymen tlie condition tliey were in than silently to go 

VOL. I 2K 
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down into the great deep in the struggle for existence. Possi- 
bly some help might come to them if they were to cry out, 
and cry loud enough. 

The first strivings of these people toward the Platform had 
become audible in our history while the great drama of the 
French Kevolution was being enacted before an awestruck 
world. But they were promptly suppressed by Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Acts, and Seditious Meetings and Assemblies Acts, 
and sank back into silent and despairing hopelessness. Years 
passed before they again attempted to amend their condition; 
then they broke out into violence and outrage (1812); but that 
being worse even than endurance, they again essayed to speak. 
Circumstances had somewhat changed in the meanwhile; their 
numbers had multiplied; they felt their own strength more; 
tliey were awakening to a keener sense of their rights and 
their wrongs; they were becoming familiarised to the I*lat- 
form by seeing others having recourse to it; and they took it 
to themselves as the one means of making the world hear of 
them and their condition. And though they were long left to 
themselves, none of the middle or upper classes co-operating 
with th(»m, the world was, nevertheless, made to hear much 
(;f them. The more intelligent among them sought for reme- 
dies in political change, the others followed them. Their 
proposals may have been crude and extreme; their ideas 
utterly fallacious; their scliemes more likely to plunge them 
in (h'cper diiticulties, if that were possible; but it is vividly 
to be rcMiiemhered, and entirely in extenuation of their action, 
wen^ extenuation recpiired, that these people were wholly 
witliout re])resentatives in Parliament — they were without 
leaders; they were ignorant and inexperienced; they had the 
l)r()f()mi(lest and most justifiable distrust of the borough- 
mongercd, ministerial-ridden ]\arliament; they had petitioned 
tluit Parliament time after time, but their i>etitions were 
addressed tu ears unwilling to hear. 

Alter a lew years' enjoyment of the Platform, it was 
snatclicd from their grasp, Lord Sidmouth and his colleagues 
beini,' anxious to de]nive them of even the luxury of com- 
plaint. r»ut tlie Act prohibiting their meetings having ex- 
l)ire(l, thrv ai^ain returned to the Platform. 

And now, again, the same autocratic Ministry, and the same 
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l)oroughmoiiger-api)ointod Parliament, feeling that privilege, 
sinecures, and many other enjoyable monoj)olies, were being 
endangered by the Platform, had once more deprived them of 
it, hatl showed themselves anxious to deprive them and their 
fellow-eountrvmtMi of it for ever. 

lUit with two great eliusses such as these, outside the pale of 
the ('onstitution, — tlie wealthy and highly-educated, commer- 
cial, and industrial class, and the great civic industrial ]K)pu- 
lation of the country, l>oth of them rapidly im^easing in 
numlx»rs, and becoming almost the most important element in 
the strength, as well as in the wealth of the country, — public 
meetings and the Platform were a necessity of public life. 

Tliese two chusses luul hitherto held more or less aloof from 
each other, and the agitations of IS 10, IS 17, and of 1819 were 
almost exclusively the work of the jworer part of the civil 
industrial ix>puhiti<m. They had, however, this in com- 
mon, that l*arliament was a close borough inaccessible to their 
reprt»sentatic»ns. They were "virtually represented," they 
were told, by the nominees of the owners of Brackley or West 
Looe, or other distinguished constituencies of that sort, and 
ought therewith to be content — ^just as if "virtual representa- 
tion " was the same thing as actual representation — but this 
fiction or lie of "virtual r(»prescnt;ition, " which the minis- 
tc*riai majority so fondly cherished, was an argument only fit 
for a lunatic asylum, if even for that, and wjis not likely to 
Ik» lH)rne with much longer. Canning, the only really astute 
and farseeing st;it(»sman of his time, discerned the weak spot 
in the existing system, and had done his lx*st to controvert 
the necessity for the IMatform, or for l*arliamentary refonn, 
by tlwtdling on the sufficiency of the Parliament as it then 
exist<»d for all popular purjwses. In a si)eech which he deliv- 
eretl at Maneliester in 1S12 (immediatelv after his election for 
Liverpool), and where he had the splendid audacity to assert 
that "the interests of unroprvsontefl Manchester are safe among 
the re])resented interests of Kngland," he said: "Some per- 
sons think tliat the House of Commons ought to l>e all in all 
in the Constitution; and that every portion of the people 
ouirht to Im» immediately, actively, and iM»riM»tually in contict 
with their particular representatives in the Hcmse of Com- 
mons. If this were a true view of the < 'onstitution, un- 
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doubtedly the present scheme of representation is inadequate. 
But if this be true, we are living under a different Constitu- 
tion from that of England. I think we have the happiness to 
live under a limited JMonarchy, not under a crowned Kepublic. 
And I think the House of Commons, as at present constituted, 
is (H[ual to its functions, because I conceive it to be the office 
of the members of the House of Commons not to conduct the 
government themselves, but to watch over and control the 
Ministers of the Crown; to represent and to speak the opinion 
of the people — to speak it in a voice of thunder if their in- 
terests are neglected, or their rights invaded ; but to do this, 
not as an assembly of delegates from independent states, but 
as a body of men chosen from among the whole community, 
to unite their efforts in promoting the general interests of the 
countrv at large." ^ 

8ix years later, in 1818, he devoted a great part of a speech 
which he delivered at the close of the election for LiverixK)! 
to the same subject. He said: "The Constitution of this 
country is a Monarchy, controlled by two assemblies — the one 
hereditary, and independent alike of the Crown and the peo- 
ple; the other elected by and for the i>eople, but elected for 
the purpose of controlling, and not of administering, the 
government. Tlie error of the reformers, if error it can be 
called, is that they argue as if the Constitution of this country 
was a broad and level democracy, inlaid (for ornament sake) 
with a pc(n-age, and topped (by sufferance) with a Crown. 
If they say that for such a Constitution — that is, in effect for 
an uncontrolled democracy — the present House of Commons 
is not sufficiently popular, they are right; but such a Consti- 
tution is not what we have, or what we desire. We are born 
under a Monarchy which it is our duty, as much as it is for 
our own happiness, to j)reserve, and which there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt that the reformers which are recommended 
to us would dcstrov. . . .'^ 

^Mf any man t(dl me that the popular principle in the House 
of Commons is not strong enough for effective control (over 
the acts of monarchical i)ower'), nor diffused enough to ensure 
syni})athy with the people, I appeal to the whole course of the 
transactions of the last war; 1 desire to have cited to me the 

1 Ciinninu's :SjK'crhLui, o«lited by T. Kaye, p. 78. 2 /^/^f. p. 223. 
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instances in which the House of Commons has failed, either 
to express tlie matured and settled opinion of the nation, or 
to convey it to the Crown. ... If, on the other hand, it be 
only meant to say that the House of Commons is not the tcJtole 
g*fcernment of the country — which, if all power be not only /or 
but in the jjeople, tlie House of Commons ought to be, if the 
l)eople were ailequately rejiresented, — 1 answer, * Thank God 
it is not sol God forbid that it should ever aim at becom- 
ing so I ' 

" r»ut they look far shoi-t of the ultimate effect of the doc- 
trines of the present day who do not see that their tendency 
is not to make a House of Commons such as, in theory, it has 
always l>een defined — a third branch of the Ijegislature, but to 
al)sorb the legislative and executive powers into one; to create 
an immediate delegation of the whole authority of the people 
— to which, practically, nothing could, and, in reasoning, 
nothing ought to stand in opposition." 

Clevt^rly as it was argued, his contention did not meet the 
whole case, for even if l*arliament fulfilled in the most com- 
plete and i)erfect manner the utmost that the most perfect 
theory of i>opular reiiresentation could have demanded, there 
would still have lx?en the necessity for the Platform. How 
much greater was the need for it, when the popular repre- 
sentation which existed in the House of Commons was only 
very limited in extent; when the majority of even the popular 
branch of the Legislature was constituted of the nominees of 
l)on)ughmongers, or of powerful memliers of the aristocracy, 
and wiis under a control opi)Osed to all popular rights, ambi- 
tions, or desires. 

That the need for the Platform was becoming ever greater 
is, I think, demonstratively proved by the fact that the resort 
to it was steadily increasing, in spite of disap]X)intments as to 
the results, in spite of discouragement, in spite of prohibition, 
in spite of imnishments. Contrast the numl)er of meetings 
in previous agitations and in this which had just been sup- 
pn-sstMl. In the early days of the Platform the meetings 
were easily countcMl, for a i)olitical meeting then was a great, 
a memorable event, and a few county meetings went to make 
up an agitation. The number of meetings held in the agita- 
tion against the passing of the Two Acts was the largest of 
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any in tlie last century, but its aii agitation it could not l)e 
CDinpared with that of ISID. Contrast, too, the numbers 
attending the meetings of previous agitations and this one. 
The *'n()t f(iW(^r than 4()0, many of them substantial i>eople,-' 
wliieh Burke speaks of with satisfaction as having been pres- 
ent at the meeting at Aylesbury in 17(51), the 8<M) which Sir 
(r. Savile estimated as being present at York in the same year 
— contrast these with the tens of thousands that were present 
at tlie meeting at Manchester, or the thousands at Halifax, 
Vork, and other places. Even making every allowance for 
(*xagg(U'ati()n in tlie estimate of the numbers of those ]»resent, 
still it is beyond controversy that the numbers attending these 
later meetings were far greater tlian had ever been seen before. 

Moreover, a,s years had gone on, the action of the Platform 
had Ixu'ome mure j)ertinaci(ms, less intermittent — showing 
t learly that the j)eople were no longer going to let affairs go 
on for any length of time without commenting on them. 
Instead of deeades between Platform agitations, such as 
(Hcurrcd l)etween the Middlesex Election Agitation, the 
Kconomy Agitation, and the Agitation consecpient cm the 
I'^cnt'li Ivevolution, the gai)s diminished to quite short jHM-iods, 
witness th(» quickly following agitations on the disgraceful 
(»])isodi\s connected with Lord ^lelville in 1S05, the I>uke of 
Vork, Lord Castlereagli, and Mr. Perceval in l^^(>9, the Anti- 
Torn Law Agitatiim of 1S14 and 18J."), the Agitations of LSIG 
and 1S17, and lastlv, that of ISIO. 

The (h'hatcs in the House of Commons afford proof of this. 
They disclose that the ciYect of this more frequent action of 
the IMatforin was making itself felt there, and that niemlx^rs 
of l\irliani«'nt wt»re tliemselves Ixvoming aware of the chanis* 
that was taking ])lace in the volume and strength of public 
opinion. We iind there numerous acknowledgments of the 
growing ])o\ver of outside ojiinion, numerous recognitions of 
its strcn.i^th. Thus, speaking in 1SU>, Plunket saitl: '*The 
state of socictv in this count rv had, within the last twentv or 
tliirty yrars, uiuh'rgone a greater change than fr(»m the ]»erii^l 
of tlic CtMiipicst until the time of which he spoke. Within 
that int<'i\al the public attention lias been calle<l to tlie con- 
sitlcratii'U of every measure connected with the administratii»n 
of the Government in a degree hitherto unprecedented. There 
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liiul bfeii an intensity of light shed upon all subjucts— civil, 
IKjlitic-al, and religious — so tluit measures were now scanned 
with minuteness whieh were scarcely looked into, or at most, 
but generally known before/'^ 

Canning, speaking in Decembi^r ISH), said:^ *' I'ublic opin- 
ion was represented by his honourable friend (Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh), and truly represented, iis possessing now tenfold force 
at tlie present compared with former times. Not only wius 
public opiniim atlvanccd, but its power was accumulated, and 
conveyed by appropriate organs, and nuule to bear u^xm 
legislation and government, upon the conduct of individuals, 
and ujM)n the proceedings of botli Houses of Tarliament." 

Speaking in February 18-1, Lord Castlereagh complainingly 
said: ** There appeared a growing disposition on the part of 
the public to drag every subject Ind'ore the House — a disj)o- 
sition which was fed bv the facility with which meml>ers lent 
themstdves to present their IVtitions.*' And in the follow- 
ing year Mr. Robinson (afterwards Lord Goderich) said: **True 
it was, that otfices under tlie Crown had numerically increased, 
as compared with former times; but, on the other hand, there 
had grown up a counteracting influence which opposed — and 
lie hope<l always would oppose — an insu|)erable barrier to 
undue influence in the Crown. Couhl any one deny the exist- 
ence of that counteracting power which rendered compara- 
tiv<dv inethcient in the country the influence, direct or 
indirect, of the Crown? When the extension of universal 
information throui^liout the ccmntry was considered, a degree 
of information whicli gave respectability to ]mblic o]nnion 
which it had nev(»r before possessed — an intelligence which 
no man half a century ago couhl have expected — was not the 
iKilance to (Jovernment interest apparent to ever%' man? Were 
the acts of public men lialf a century ago scrutinised with the 
just sevt'rity ai)plied to them at ])resent? Could any individ- 
ual in emini'ut station <lo a single act which was not canvassed 
by the public at large? And did not every public ofticer at 
present ftel that he acted under a resix)nsibility unknowu to 
Ministers of former times?"* 

1 P>i 'iniin' iifiin/ I)ih,'tif. \ol. xli. p. 1044. 

^ Vn.i. ],. \:ai. 

* Ilaiksiinrs rurlnntuntary JJihattjt, vol. vi. (1822), p. 1089, 
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The opinion of* another future Prime Minister may also be 
quoted — that of Mr. Peel, expressed not in debate but in a 
It^tter to his friend Croker. *' Do you not think that the tone 
of Enghmd — of that great compound of folly, weakness, prej- 
udice, wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy, and newspaper 
paragraphs, which is called public opinion — is more lil>eral, to 
use an odious but intelligible phrase, than the policy of the Gov- 
ernment? Do not you think that there is a feeling becoming 
daily more general and more confirmed — that is, independent 
of taxation, or any immediate cause — in favour of some unde- 
fined change in the mode of governing the country? It seems 
to me a curious crisis, when public opinion never had such 
influence on public meiisures, and yet never was so dissatisfied 
with the share which it possessed. It is growing too large for 
tlie channels that it has been accustomed to run through. 
God knows! it is very difficult to widen them exactly in pro- 
portion to the size and force of the current which they have 
to convey, but the engineers that made them never dreamt of 
various streams tliat are now struggling for a vent.'' * 

Amoiij^' the causes which were contributing to make the 
]nil)lic opinion of the Platform more powerful was the addi- 
tional publicity given to its proceedings by its fellow-labourer 
in th(* strug«i:les for liberty — the Press, also now rapidly grow- 
ing in intluenco and power. Without a published report of the 
s])ocches delivered from the Platform, their effect was re- 
stricted to the very limited number of persons reached by the 
voice of the Speaker, and such reminiscences thereof as they 
could carry away to retail to their friends. But the wider 
circuhition given to Platform speeches by the Press extended 
tlieir effect to an immeasurable extent, in some cases earr}'ing 
the voice of the S]>eaker to the uttermost parts of the country. 

From Pr(Mitice\s Historij of Manchester^ we learn the begin- 
ning,' of the practice of jmblishing reports of meetings and 
s]>ccches in an im])ortant part of the provincial Press: **To 
tlie occurrences of 1«S1<)/' lie says, "the people of Lancashire 
owe tlic system of giving regular and full reports in their local 
newspapers of all important jmblic meetings and law proceed- 
ing's. Previously, subjects of great consequence were dis- 

J Mr. I't'ol t<» Mr. Croker, 2:kl March 1820, The Croker Papers, vol. i. p. 170. 
2 P. 179. 
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missed in a single paragraph. A town's meeting in Manches- 
ter would be noticed much as follows: *A large meeting was 
held in the Bull's Head on Tliursday hust, for the resolutions 
of which see advertisement in our front jKige.'" And he 
adds : ** The agitation kept up by the radicals, and the wanton 
stretch of jK^wer exercised by tlie Maneliester magistracy, liJid 
excited so much attention that the conductors of the London 
Press thought it worth their while to send able reporters to 
the s<*ene of action.-' Thus the l*ress, with its growing jwwer 
and widening circh* of n»aders, was giving its help to the 
Platform, and the Platform profited to an incalculable extent 
both in notoriety and in influence. 

Making every aUowance for the great advances which the 
Platform had madt\ it must be acknowledge<l that further 
than bringing an increased i>oi)ular influence to bear on the 
House of Commons, the Platform had not yet secured any 
actual control over the Crovernment, or wrung from it any 
decisively iK)]>uhir measures of reform. Hut the real {)oint of 
intert*st at this precise stagt» of its history is not so much the 
a^'tual jKiwer it had attained, as the forces at work in the 
country which were making it iK)werful — forces which not all 
the ingenuity of Cabinet Minist<»rs or Crown lawyers could 
for any h.Migth of time restniin. The firm tenure of ofRce by 
I-K^rd LiverjxKd and the ])acked I*arliament prevented any im- 
]K)rtant constitutional (piestions lM*ing dealt with. Ministers 
ha4l a suflicient majority in the House of Commons to reject 
every measurt» they disapproved, and to secure the passing of 
anv measure they introdm-ed, and the House of Lords was in 
complete accord with them. Hut l)elow the line of actual 
j)ower to insist on Parliament carrying reforms, such as the 
Platform now possesses, there wjis considerable room for prog- 
ress, and it was towards nmking good its progress here, that 
the ]K»pular forct»s wen» at this time flowing. A free uncon- 
trolled Platform, unrestrained as to lil)erty to meet, and liberty 
(tf siH»ech, wan the first essential for securing those reforms on 
which th(» hearts of the jM'ojile were set — it would be the 
leverage bv which those reforms wcmld ultimately be secured. 

Thougli tlie Platform was showing unmistakable evidence of 
progress, certain causes of weakness in its efficiency are 
plainly evident at this i>eriod. The principal one was its 
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(lelii!iency in one of the great sources of its later strength — 
namely, organisation. 

As yet, there was no real organisation of the Platform. 
The law of 1799 against Corresponding Societies placed diffi- 
culties in the way, and except in 1780 a general organisation 
had not been attempted — indeed, for various reasons, was not 
possible. The meetings which had taken place in different 
localities in 1819 were the spontaneous natural outcome of 
the feelings in those localities. Here and there there were 
local committees which got up a meeting, but there was no 
general organisation, no directing head. Major Cartwright 
attempted a sort of organisation by means of local Hampden 
Clubs, but it was inoperative and not worthy the name of 
organisation. Sir Francis Burdett, the respectable figure- 
head of the Radicals in Parliament, never aspired to give agi- 
tation a general organisation, nor did any other of the Ra^lieal 
members of Parliament. Peripatetic orators, such as Hunt, 
Harrison, and Cobbett, drifted only from place to place as 
they were asked to go to give Mat to the meetings; in no sense 
were tliey organisers; scarcely were they even a connecting 
link; nor among the prominent Platformers of the time does 
th(»re ai)pear to have been one capable of organising the peo- 
])le in a general movement, or of imposing certain definite 
lines of action in their agitation for reform. 

Another cause of weakness which the Platform laboured 
under at this time, was the absence of those of the upi)er or 
better educated classes who were in favour of popular free- 
(loiu. Til is had been long deplored. In 1812 an interesting 
article in tlie Edinburgh Review gave expression to this regret. 
11ie writ«*r asked: "Whence arises the dislike of popular 
meetings, too ])revalent not merely among the natural enemies 
of tlie peoph\ but anu)ng many real friends to popular rights ? 
Thi'ir a])prehcusions arise, we suspect, in a great degree, from 
fastidiousness of taste. They dislike the kind of oratory 
Avliicli is most absurdly believed to be necessary in popular 
meetings; and they are still more averse to the unworthy arts 
Avhich nu'U too often practice for the sake of popular favour. 
. . . As long as ])Oj)ular meetings are shunned by the more 
culightentMl meud)ers of society, they must want much of the 
respectability anil ellivt which they ought to have; and the 
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fear of either failing to gratify and instruct such an audience, 
or of descending too low to gain this end, is apt to scare those 
whose patriotism would otherwise lead them thither, and 
whose tiilents might there l>e exerted to the lasting benefit of 
their country. . . . 

**But we would ask, if the diffusion of knowledge — the con- 
stant habit of reading, and of reading on jK)litical subjects — 
the greater morality and decorum of modern manners — the 
peaceful deuu^anour of men who bear the i)art of citizens and 
not soldiers — if these circumstances are not well calculated to 
prepare an English public meeting for Ixdiaving with dignity, 
and for listening with satisfaction and intelligence to the dis- 
courses of well-informed and rational men, who may treat 
them, not as children, but as judges, and give them credit for 
preferring sense to nonsense ? . . . Let us hope, then, that 
the fastidiousness we have l)een speaking of, will no longer 
prevent the most upright and enlightened men in the com- 
munity from coming forward and performing a duty sacred 
and paramount to the peoj>le, and only from misconception 
disagreeable to themselves.'' * 

Again, in ISll), the same Review returned to the subject: 
*' We take the most alarming sign of the times to be the sep- 
aration of the u])per and middle classes of the community from 
the h)wer, which is now daily and visibly increasing."* 

Lord Erskine also remarked on it. He said: ** In the whole 
of the late ])rtK*eedings and events, one of the most fatal 
things Ih'ul lx*en that the higher orders of the people separated 
themselves too much from the lower orders. ... In my 
opinion the higher ranks do ill in thus seceding from the 
lower. If the latter have swerved from their duty, would it 
not \te l)etter for the former to rally them round the principles 
of the Constitution, and lead them back to their duty, than thus 
to make, as it were, a sejiaraU* cause against them?" 

It is evident too that there was a disposition on the part of 
the lower ektsses to look for j)rotection and guidance to some 
jwrtion of the higher ranks of their fellow-subjects, and it is 
interesting tinding this clearly expressed in a resolution at a 
public meeting. 

* Kdinhur'ih Rnit tr, \ «•!. xx. p. 418 -" Rights of the People." 

* Ibid. vol. xxxii. p. 214. 
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At the meeting at Hunslet Moor, near Leeds, on the lOth 
July 1810, a resc^lution was passed : " That tliis meeting cannot 
but view with regret the apathy of our shouhl-be leaders — that 
is, our men of proi>erty — in not supporting our mutual rights, 
etc. AVt» therefore entreat them to stand forward, and es|>ous(' 
the constitutional rights of the people, by endeavouring t»> 
obtain a radical reform in the system of rei)resentatioii, 
which can alone save the trading and labouring classes from 



ruin. 



There were signs that this neglect of the riatform by the 
men who ought to have been leading the people was not likely 
to be of much longer duration. It had dated from the Fi-encli 
K evolution, but the action of the Government in conne<'tion 
with the Peterloo massacre luul disgusted many leading men 
of Liberal opinions, and they were beginning to return to their 
natural position. The i)articipation of Lord Fitzwilliam and 
other noblemen in the Yorkshire meeting was the first evi- 
dem^e of the change. 

Reviewing then the forces which were thus in active ojiera- 
tiou at this period, all making for the free and uneontn>lltil 
use of the Platform, it is evident that the task which tln» (iuv- 
ernmont had attempted of silencing the Platform was not 
likely to be successful. The forces at work to defeat the Gov- 
ernment were too powerful, and were of such a cliaracttr as 
precluded success in a campaign against them. The (iovem- 
ment and tlie majority in l*arliament wanted to perjH^tuate the 
existing exclusive system of government. That they were to 
govern, and that the people were automata to Ije moved al«iut 
just as they wished, was the cardinal article of their ixditieal 
creed. To their minds there was no other svstem oitlier desir 
able or ])()ssible — only let that system go on — that was all 
they wanted. lUit it would not go on — at least not for nmih 
longer. 

It was doomed — doomed by the growing numbers of the pen- 
])le, doomed by the increasing education and growing wealtb 
of tlie peo])le, doomed by tlie growth of ideas originating fa: 
back in tlie liistorv of (mr country, but obtiiining an immense 
impetus by tlie lessons of the sounder lx»tter part of the 
Frciurh revolutionary teaching, and ]>y the instruction «'f 
some of the niost enlightened minds at home. The svstrii* 
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wits too ine(|uitiible — too unfair, too narrow — to Iw much 
lonji^er jiossible. Onco the real power in tli*^ nation had 
shitted from inside Parliament to outside Parliament, no long 
time could elapse l)efore that i)0wer wouhl actually assert 
itstdf, an<l exact from Parliament what that Parliament was 
not pn^juired to give. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE PLATFORM 

PirBLic meetings prohibited, except such as were convened 
and approved by the ** powers that be," or liehl in a house or 
buihling; public* speech free only to the extent tliat the most 
ignorant, bigoted, or intolerant Justice of the Peace might, 
in his graciousuess, jdease to permit; the right of jietition, 
wliicli liad been wrung from relurtant sovereigns, practically 
annihilated — such, under a Tory Ministry, and an unreformed 
Parliament, was the spectacle which England — the vaunted 
mother of liberty, the boasted home of freedom, of free 
spetH'h, and of a free Press — i)resented to the world at the 
end of tlie second decade of the nineteenth centurv — little 
ni()r(* than seventy years ago. 

It is hard to realise that such should have l)een the state of 
thin ITS so sliort a time sin(?e — within the lifetime of manv 
men now living — yi't so it was, and it is the more remarkable 
wlicn wo consider the absence of justification for it. No 
justification was atforded by a breakdown or insufficiency of 
the ordinary law, or from any inability to put it in force. 
The law was in eifective working order. If the meetings 
W('r(> illegal, as was so strenuously contended, the i)eople 
iittonding \hvm could have been prosecuted for attending 
illfiral ni('(4inirs. If anvthinj? seditious was said at them from 
the IMatrorni, tlie sj)eaker could have been easily rendered 
anicnabh' tor seditious libel, or, following the precedent of 
Yorkc's casts seditious cons])iracy. There was no difficulty 
in Iraniin.u' an indictment that would bring an offender within 
the nieslies of the law, and juries, as constituted then, wew 
by no means too prone to ac(|uit persons charged l)efore them. 
Nor had Ministers any justification from the circumstances of 
the time. Their great exemplar — Pitt — whom they were so 
4:;o 
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slavishly followinj^, had at least some for his repressive legis- 
lation, — the i)anic. Ix^gotten by the horrors of the French 
Kevolutioii ; the war with France, in which England's exist- 
ence was at stake; the silly cof^uetting of certain Societies 
in England with foreign enemies; the wild exciU*ment of the 
times; the novelty of large jmhlie meetings. Lords Liver- 
lK>ol, Sidmonth, and Castlereagh, almost a generation later, 
had not the shadow of an excuse for their i)oliey. The 
horrors of the French Revolution had faded into the past; 
England, powerful and self-contident, was at peace with all 
the world; there was no intriguing with foreign foes; there 
were no Corresponding Societies or other organisation for 
agitation; large meetings of the people had become more or 
less familiar to the general jmblic; and in no case had there 
been disturlwince or disorder, or breach of the peace at any 
meetings, except where it had been provoked or actually 
caused bv the authorities. 

And now, there was a new King ui)on the throne — George 
IV., — but only nominally a new King, for as Regent he had 
been virtually King for m.any years; and the people could 
derive little hope of a change of policy from the nominal 
change in the occupant of the throne, for it was his hand that 
had welded the final link in the fetters that now bound them. 
Once a Liln^ral, and a l)Oon companion of the "men of the 
j)eople," he, like many others, had been frightened by the 
French Revolution from his Liberal leanings; gradually he 
had fallen in with Pitt's rei)ressive legislation. From "The 
Two Acts" he had passed on to "The Four Acts," and, with 
accelerated strides, from ** The Four Acts " to "The Six Acts"; 
and now he was actualh' King, and less likely than ever to 
side with the |M?ople against a Torj' Ministry. And then, as 
if tc» confirm him and his Ministers in their policy, within 
less than a month of his accession to the throne, an event 
hap|M*ned which appeared to afford justification for "The Six 
Acts." The Cato Street Conspiracy came to light. It was 
the work of Thistle w(K>d — whose name has already been men- 
tioned — and some confederates, and it was aimed at the lives 
of the Ministers, and the overthrow of the Government. 
Information of the plot having reached the Government, the 
conspirators were arrested, most of them forthwith in a lott in 
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Cato Street, the remainder soon after. The plot was seized 
on by the King and King's Ministers as a defence of their 
policy. " The flagrant and sanguinary conspiracy which has 
lately been detected," said the King in his speecli proroguing 
Parliament, " must vindicate to the whole world the justice 
and expediency of those measures to which you judged it 
necessary to resort in defence of the laws and Constitution of 
the kingdom." 

There is not, however, any justification for condemning the 
Phitform on account of this event, much less for silencing 
public discussion and preventing public meetings in the coun- 
try. Tliistlewood had taken some part in the first meeting at 
Spa Fields in 1817 and in the riot, and had been tried for 
tlie latter on the absurdly exaggerated charge of high treason, 
and been acquitted; but he was not a Platform orator or 
agitator, nor was he of the type to be contented with meetings 
and speeches. Indeed, as has already been shown, he was 
repudiated by tlie man most identified with the Platform at 
the time — Henry Hunt. There is, as a matter of fact, not 
one tittle of evidence to show that the Plaftorm had incited 
him and liis fellow consi)irators to the action they contem- 
plated, or that it had in any way encouraged them in their 
infamous designs; and even if it could have been distinctly 
proved that tlie Platform was directly responsible for this 
result, that would not have been a justification for depriving 
the whole pojjulation of Great Britain of the riglit of public 
UKvting and free speech. 

It must have seemed to ^linisters an adverse fate which 
again necessitated a general election, with its attendant meet- 
ings and Platformings, just after they had exhausted their 
ingenuity in devising means for the prevention of meetings, 
and the supj)ression of free speech. But a new King having 
come to tin* thn^ne, a new Parliament had to be elected, and the 
existing Parliament was dissolved on the 28th February' 1820. 

Of the general election little need be said. No special 
feature distinguished it from many that had gone before; no 
sensible change took place in the composition of parties in the 
House of Commons. The borough mongers held the key of 
the Parliamentary position, Scotland, with but two exceptions, 
supporting them. 
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The election is, I think, mainly remarkable for a si)eech 
made by Canning, which must be regarded as a most impor- 
tant event in the liistory of the riatform, for it was an 
acknowledgment or an avowal by a Cabinet Minister^ of his 
relation to his constituents — an acknowledgment of a relation- 
ship far closer than had ever been avowed bi*fore.* Speaking 
at a public dinner at Liverpool in March 182(), he said: 
*' With resi)ect to the transactions of the last short session of 
Parliament previous to tht» dissolution, 1 feel that it is my 
duty, as your representative, to render to you some account 
of the part which 1 took in that assembly to which you sent 
me — I feel it niv dutv also as a mend)er of the Government 
b}* which those measures were advised. Ujxjn occasions of 
such trying exigency as those which we have lately experi- 
enced, I hold it to be of the very essence of our free and pop- 
ular Constitution, that an nnreserved interchange of sentiment 
should tiike i)laee l)etween the rei»resentative and his constit- 
uents; and if it accidentally hap|>ens, that he who addresses 
you as your r(»presentative, stands also in the situation of a 
resjK.^nsible adviser of the Crown, I recognise in that more 
rare occurrence a not less striking or less valuable peculiarity 
of that Constitution, under which we have the happiness to 
live, by which a ^linister of the Crown is brought into con- 
tact witli tlie great body of the community; and the service of 
the King is sliown to be a ])art of the service of the i)eople." 
It is the Hrst avowal of a Minister as to the right of his con- 
stituents to hear him, and it set an example which other 
statesmen, coming after him, might iiud' it to their advantage 
to follow. 

The election over, it might be assumed that with the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act in force imblic meetings and speeches 
would have lx*en over also, but no very great length of time 
elapsed after the general election l)efore the Platform revived. 
And here a very notable difference must be pointed out 
lietween the result of the supi)ression of the Platform by Pitt 
in the end of the eighteenth century, and its suppression by 
Lortl Liveri>oors government at the end of the second decade 
of the nineteenth century, for it is a difference which very 

1 H<> was Pn'sidont of the Board of Control. 

2 Therry*» Canning/, vol. vl. pp. .'*J0. :*70. 
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strongly marks the progress the Platform had maile in the 
intervening period. On the former occasion the Platform was 
absolutely and completely suppressed, and for man}' ^-ears no 
attempt whatever was made to revive it. But in the latter 
ease the revival of the l*latform began almost immediately 
after its suppression. It is true that the revival wiis not the 
same in its character as the meetings which had been sup- 
pressed and prohil>ited, but the revival nevertheless showed 
that, in one form or another, the Platform hail become an 
institution in the country which would be had recourse to, if 
not by one, then by some other section of the people who 
needed it to speak by. 

But if the revival in 1820 differed in one respect from the 
revival in 1805, it most curiously resembled it in two others 
— first, that suppressed among the civic industrial |x>pulation 
it was revived bv the count v freeholdei's and electors in the 
large cities; and next, that the i)rimary cause of its revival 
was, once more, inicjuity in high places. 

The scandal wliich, after Pitt's supj)ression, awoke the 
Platform into life and action concerned the ]>ublic life of no 
less a ])ers()n than one of the principal Ministers of St;itt^; the 
scandal on the present occasion concerned the private life of 
even greater personages — the greatest in the land — the King 
and the Queen. Personal cases are often more hotly espoused 
by the general public tlian political i>rinciples, and this case 
was to afford an ilhistration of this circumstance. Popular 
attention was quickly riveted on the quarrel, and ever}' means 
was taken of showing the interest felt in it. Into the details 
of tliat unsavourv business it is unnecessary' to enter. The 
King, whos(^ moral cliaracter partook wry much of the 
description ap]»lied by his father to the Wilkes' agitation, 
that of "outrageous licentiousness.'*^ had separated himself 
from Ills wife, and having reason to Indieve that her conduct 
since tlieir separation, wliile she was travelling abroad, was 
not above re])roach, lie, regardless of his own notorious delin- 
quencies, and scandalous immoralities, d(*termined, if |>ossi- 
ble, to get a divorci^ from lier. On his accession to the thnme, 
his wile, now beccnne ()u(mmi of England, returned home to 

1 SfM* f'tirrt sjiiiiifh ihi Iirfirrrn (J»nr;fr III. uinl Lord Xurth — tbe Kin>; to 
North, l(»tli April lUi'J. 
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claim her position as such. Under the circumstances of the 
ciise there couhl be little i)opular sympathy with the King. 
Sympathy, in fact, went the other way; and on the Queen's 
arrival at Dover, on the 5th June, she was received with great 
enthusiasm; her journey to London was a sort of triumphal 
progress, and vast crowds assembled in Lon<lon to receive 
her. The public considered that she was being ill-treated and 
jH*rsecuted, and loudly expressed their feelings in her belialf. 
How great the interest was may be inferred from the leading 
article in The Times of 7th June, which began: "The Queen 
of England now so occupies all thoughts that it would be 
difficult to us, and ott'ensivc to the nation, to aifect to si)eak 
on any other subject. The Queen of England is at present 
everything with every lx)dy." 

As usual now in times of i)opular movement, the Platform 
was enlisted to exi)ress the iH>pular voice, nor were the pro- 
visions of the Seditious M(»eting8 Prevention Act sufficient to 
pnn-ent its use. The Lonl Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of 
Ixindon lost no time in setting the example, and assembled in 
Common Hall, and adopted an Address to her of welcome and 
symi)athy.* 

On the .'tt)th Juno a meeting was held of the inhabitants of 
the Ixirough of Southwark, and an Address to the Queen was 
a<lopted. The proceedings at it showed how stringently the 
provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act were enforced. The 
High Bailiff convened the meeting; he was very strict in pre- 
venting s|M*akers wandering from the exact subject which 
had Wen stated in the recpiisition for convening the meeting. 
He said, 'Mle conceived that the requisition 1)Ound the meet- 
ing to the precise address, an<l that extraneous matter could 
not Ih» introduced." He j)ro<luced the Seditious Meetings Act, 
an<l observed that a clause in it " warranted him in stating 
what he ha<l, and provided many seven* restrictions against 
dign»ssing from the i>articular subject of a requisition." This 
siH*ech was received with "loud hissing.''* 

On the 4th .July a numerous meeting of the inhabitants of 
Westminster was held, and an Address to the Queen adopted, 
and s]>c»eehes were made by Sir F. Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse 
and ThelwalL' 

» 77i»- rmi'v*. 7th June. » Ibid. 1st July IKUO. « JhvL 5tli July. 
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ing. It was forthwith called by eleven magistrates, with Lord 
Folkestone at their head.* 

In Durham the same thing liapjiened, and here Lord Grey 
and several other magistrates convened the meeting. It was 
held on the 13th December. "The crowds that attended tliis 
meeting were distinguished by rank, influence, and property 
in the county; by talent, acquirements, and respectability," 
— a proof that the natural leaders of the people were return- 
ing to their allegiance to the public. An Address to the King 
was adopted, praying him to restore the Queen's name to the 
Liturgy, etc. ; and Lord Grey made a long speech. He said, 
referring to the conduct of the assembly he was addressing, 
" Let all England follow the example they were setting. Let 
them approach the throne like men who ' know their rights, 
and knowing dare maintain, * against the threats of power and 
the blandishments of corruption, sober but enthusiastic, firm 
but prudent, moderate but resolute and fearless, and England 
may yet Ix; saved. *' * 

Even Edinburgh succeeded in holding a meeting, "agree- 
ably to a public advertisement in the newspapers."* It was 
called in order to i>etition the Crown to dismiss his Ministers, 
and it was held in "the Pantheon," — some 4000 persons being 
in it. I^rd Coc*kburn, in giving an account of it, says: 
" This meeting wius distinguished from the one in 1814 on the 
Slave Trade, the one in 181G on the Property Tax, and the 
one in 1817 on the North Bridge Buildings, by its being purely 
political, and in direct and avowed opi)Osition to the heredi- 
tary Toryism of Government. It was the first modem occa- 
sion on which a great l)ody of respectable persons had met, 
publicly and peaceably, in Edinburgh, to assail this for- 
tress."* 

Jeffrey spoke, " and sealed the character of the meeting by 
an admirable a^ldress, " and the proposed Petition was adopted. 

On .'^h December (1820) a county meeting of Gloucester 
was held for the purpose of petitioning the King to dismiss 

1 The Time$, 19th December. 

s Ihitl. 18th I)Gceml>er 1820, wrote: <*We most cordially Join with thii 
prayor." 

» See The Time*, 23d I)e<*einl)cr 1820. 

* Cockbuni's Memorinh, p. .T76. See also his Life of Lord Jeff)rey, p. 961. 
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from his councils liis present unworthy Ministers, and a vote 
of censure was passed on the Sheriff for refusing to convene 
tlie meeting.* 

At a meeting which was held at Derby* — **the most 
numerous ever known" — for the purpose of adopting an 
Address to the King, the Duke of Devonshire attended, and 
proposed a rival Address, which was carried, praying the 
King to dismiss his Ministers. This lead given, other meet- 
ings quickly followed suit, and at several county meetings a 
totally different Address was adopted than that which the 
meetings had been convened to adopt. Here was another 
contingency not foreseen by Ministers in their Seditious Meet- 
ings Prevention Act; and it is clear from these proceetlings 
that even those who attended county meetings were not dis- 
posed to submit to the restraints imposed on their rights by 
the (rovernment. 

It was a great revival of the Platform, in spite of "The Six 
Acts '' ; and it was only possible from the fact that many of 
the ])rincipal Whigs of the country — men of position and prop- 
erty, who had shrunk from the jwpular cause in affright at 
the horrors of the French Revolution, and deserted Lil)eral- 
isni, had now become disgusted with the i>olicy of the Govern- 
ment and the treatment of tlie Queen, and were beginning to 
return to the Liberal i^rincijdes which they liad for a time 
abandontul. 

Tliere was, however, a deeper influence created in the 
j)uhlic mind b\' this discreditable business. 

Place liiis thus descrilxnl it:'' "The absurd, and cruel, l)e- 
cause absurd, ])ersecuti()n of his wife, and the excitation it 
caused all over the island, made the middle and working 
classes of the people nuu*h more familiar with royalty and the 
iuivile<j:ed aristocracv than thev had ever before been. Thev 
were made to understand, and persuaded to believe, that they 
understood these matters much l)ett.er than they had previously 
done, and this, in tlieir own opinion, mised them nearer to a 
level with the jaivileged classes, and brought tliese classes 
down to a level nearer to their own. It was a step towards 
denioeracv which can never be retraced. . . . 

« 

1 St'c Tht^ E/n,ni,ui\ IS'Jl, p. 14. » Ibid. p. 29. 

a Place, MSS., 27.7S1», p. 123. 
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" The persecution of the Queen induced her to throw herself 
upon the i>i»opU»; . . . and tliey made such demonstration in 
her lK»half as neither she, nor they themselves, nor indeed any 
one anticipatnl, or at all supjiosed would be made. Multitudes 
of all ranks Ih*1ow the i)eeraj^e, even to the Ixire-legged sailors 
along shore lx*low London bridge, eostermongt»rs, and common 
])orters, went in i)rocessions to Krandenburgh House, saw the 
Queen, and heard her converse. She was the very woman 
herself, lK»yond all other women, to satisfy the inquisitive 
l)eople that the distinction claimed by high rank was merely 
fictitious. She was vulgarly familiar and commonplace in her 
language and dei)ortment, much less genteel in all respects 
than many of the well-dressed women who went to her in the 
jirocessions. . . . Those of the aristocracy who attended the 
Queen had little either in their manners or appearance to pro- 
duce any favourable imprt^ssion on the multitudes whom day 
after day tliey h;wl to introduce to the presence of the Queen. 
Koyalty was judged of by the Queen, and aristocracy by the 
noblemen and ladies in her suite, and both fell amazingly in 
the estimation of the peojde. 

*'The con<luct of the King, and of the aristocracy who took 
part with him, or refrained from tixking jxirt with the Queen, 
was considered as extremely depraved; and as nearly all the 
aristocracy were included in this definition, so all were repro 
iKited and condemned, and the impression thus made to Uieir 
disiulvantage has l)i»en ever since increasing." 

It is unnecessary to jmrsue this topic further. The miser- 
able strife ended with the <leath of the Queen in August 1821, 
leaving among numerous indirect results this most important 
ont», that it brought the Platform to life and vigour just after 
the almost fatal wound received from the hands of the Gov- 
ernment bv "the Six Acts." 

Another influence which helped — though in a far milder 
degree — towards the revival of the Platform at this time must 
also Im^ mentioned. This was the condition of the agricultural 
I>opulation, then miserable in the extreme. Numerous meet- 
ings were held in different j)arts of England during the winter 
of lSl'0-21, and resolutions passed and Petitions adopted 
setting forth the <lirticulties and distresses of the agricultu- 
rists. The House of Commons, sympathetic always with 
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anything affecting the value of land, ou the presentation of 
the Petitions from these meetings, at once appointed a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on the subject, and for a time the Platform 
here was lulled to rest.* 

It is a fact very clearly showing itself in the history of the 
Platform, that just as Parliament was often encouraged and 
stiuuilated by the Platform, so did the Platform often derive 
stimulus and encouragement from proceedings in Parliament. 
Tlie proceedings in Parliament during the session of 1821 
were admirably calculated to inspirit the Platform — the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary reform being kept well before Parlia- 
ment. On the 17th April a great numl)er of Petitions in 
favour of it were presented, and Mr. Lambton moved ** That 
the House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to consider the state of the representation of the i)eople 
in Parliament," *'* unavailingly, of course, but still usefully. 

On the 8th May 1821 Mr. Lennard moved the repeal of 
two of tlie Six Acts, the Seditious Meetings Act, and the 
punishment of Libels Act,* and some good points were made 
in tlie debate. 

" It was the energy, the boldness of a man's mind which, 
promj)tin<jj him to speak, not in private, but in large and popu- 
lar assemblies, that constituted the principle of freedom. 

" It was that principle which gave life to liberty, and with- 
out it the human character was a stranger to freedom. Would 
silence ensure security? Did they suppose that they made 
men forget their grievances when they made them silent? 
No; if a man who feels liimself aggrieved is prevented from 
declaring his sentiments in a constitutional way, he is forced 
to other expedients for redress." 

^Ir. Abercromby drew attention to the fact that "meetings 
like those which had taken place at Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Shethi'ld, had bo(^n declared illegal by the Courts of 
Justic(^ and therefore there was no pretence for continuing 
these laws. 

P>ut no arguments or considerations could induce the Gov- 

1 See Ed'mhur'ih Hrrinr, vol. xxxvi. p. 452, February 1822: and Report 
from Coininitiee of House of Commons on depressed State of Agriculture in 
1S21, Pdrlhimcntanj Debates, vol. v. 1821. 

- Pdrlitimcntary Dcbatrs, vol. v. p. 3G0, 1821. 

a Ibid. p. 554. 
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eminent to reiwal these Acts; and then, on the IHh of May,^ 
Lord J. lUissell brought forward the subject of Parliamentaiy 
reform, describing the existing corruption in Parliament and 
at Parliamentary elections; and referring to the disturbances 
in certain of the large towns he attributed them to the fact of 
those towns having no representatives in Parliament. 

In the same month ^ Mr. Bennett moved to bring in a Bill 
for the better securing the independence of Parliament, thus 
bringing into notice again the nomination of the placemen 
who fought the ministerial battles; and, before the session 
was ended, Mr. Hume brought forward the ever-interesting 
subject of economy and retrenchment, his object being to 
enforce tliem in every dei)artment of the public expenditure 
— a subject becoming of ever deeper consequence, the expen- 
diture of the country having risen from £1G,000,000 in 1792 
to £70,0(K),(K>0 in 181'1.« 

Thus, one way or another, the subjects most engaging the 
more advanced and intelligent public opinion of the time were 
kept before the public, and the Platform was giren fresh 
material for agitation. 

The agricultural distress continued severe, and early in 
January (1821^) county meetings were held in Monmouthshire 
and in Norfolk. As this form of distress affected the land- 
owners more tlian any other, a large number of them took a 
prominent and active part in the meetings, and avowed them- 
selves advocates of retrenchment, which was strongly insisted 
on, Hume's sj)eoches even being referred to with approbation* 
At the Suffolk meeting on 29th January 1822 two dukes 
(Grafton and Norfolk), four lords, and three baronets all 
spoke. 

The agricultural distress and financial pressure which was 
thus occu])yin^ tho Platform led naturally to the consideration 
of remedies, and so by degrees the desirability of Parliamen- 
tary reform came to ho mooted. At the Suffolk meeting a Mr. 
Merest said: '^The lavish expenditure of Government had 
caused all the mischief; that had been sanctioned by the 
House of Commons, and without a reform, therefore, no cure 
would ensue. The only efficient remedy was to make the 

1 Hansard, vol. v. p. fKM, 9th May. t Ibid. p. 1€6A. 

< Ibid, p, 1345, 2701 June. 
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lloiist* of Coniinons whiit it ouij^ht to Im* — tlir rrprrsfiitativ** nf 

tlio jM'oplf, ;iii(l ;i chfck nium (i()Vt*rniin*iit, iiisttsul nt' U-iri^' 

what it iiuw is — tin? ivi>n*st*ntativr of (lovcriiuiiiit and a rh*-* k 

on tilt' in'n|»li*.'- Mft'tinj^'s follo\v«Ml in l)i*v<in, SuiTfv. Wi.r- 

(•(•stcrsliiir, Wfstniinstrr, Mi<l<lh*sox, Cornwall, Caniliriii.:*-, 

and iJfdlord, and siu't'ili aft«*r simmu*1i at tlu-ni dwi-lt on !:!•' 

nt'ct'ssity of reduction of taxation, and di't'lari-d that tl:»- 

only rniu'dv was l*arlianit*ntarv nd'orni. 

Tlic stream of jmldic opinion antl tlu* ariivity <d" th«» I'lat- 

form is wrll dfsrrilu'd in a Iritor frnni CmkiT t«» r«'i'l, iLiti <: 

1st Ft'lMiiarv ISL'L', wliicli is also noti-wortliv as ti'>t itvin.; T«- 

tin' status ol tlir IMatforni: *''ria* causi' of n-fmni, it ran:;' T 

1m* d<»ul»tt'il, lias nnuh* L^n'at ])ro;4ri'ss; jiuMic opinion i^ 

crratt'd l»v thf Pirss m* bv pnl»lif nu-itin-^s, ami \*\ tin* !::.::. ;- 

Imms and wtij^lit of tin* adviM'att-s (d' a «'ans«». Now. al::.»"^t 

tin* wln»lr Pn'ss an«l all pul»lir nn-rtinj^s an* Imid fi»r ri'ti';:ii, 

and I iK'lit'Vt' I niav sav with truth that surh is tho aiiatiiv, 

• • I • 

(»r tin* tiniiility, <»n o\ir sid«* <d tin* qurstinn that, t-xiijit an 
annual spi-frh of Mr. Cannin;^ at a Livrrjmol dinm-r, ami ti.f 
o(M'asi(tnal arti<-h' <d" snnn' olis«'un* man of h-ttt-rs in t\r 
Qmirfrrf'/ livriitr, iiothini^ is spoki*n 4»r written t»» i-pp. -.■ 
thr tnrrmt of tin* n-toiim-rs. To this nnist 1m* aiidi-d tin* ai-' -- 
sinn of n:im<*> whi'li tin- r»'fornn*rs liavf anpiiri'd in si'm«- of 
till' ^'rrat Whii,' loiils. Lord Fit/william and Ij'nl l>ari;::^'- 
ton. two ol tin' l.ir^»*<t lioroULrh i»un«'rs in Knud.mil. h.r. •• 
join«'il thi'iM."^ And In* ailds furthrr on: ** In thf lir.nj'.t r 
cin-h* in which I niovt*. at tal»h*s, wlifn* trii vi-ars a-^'o \^\ 
Would havr no nioif In-anl rrform a«lvoi-atrd than tn-a^'-n, \«'i 
will n<»w lind liah tlnTompany rt-fornn'r^ — moih-rati' ri'fornnr*, 
iiiiji'i-il. iiidi\ itjually. hut radical in tln> lumji." 

l-!in<»ura'_rcd l»y th»- nundM-r of Pi-titions pri-^i'iit^-d ti» I'a:".:.*- 
nicnt. Lord d. L'u^-^.'U. «'U tlic L'.*»th April lM"J, ni'.\'--l "Ti.-i! 
tin- pri-^fiit ^t.iTf oi th»' n-pri-si-ntation of the jH'opli- in Purli.i- 
iiii lit r- i| iii«"* till- ino-»t s•■^il■U"^ l•on•^id••rat :«iii nt thi-* ll«»"i<»'. 

•• 'I!:'' 'ii'-t ii»n h.i^ Itfi'U ^o jijtt-n nn-t an^l turm-il aMdr i<v 

I ■ 

fr.i!^ I'! .Lh-'i-ini^iii in toifi,:n nations, nr of tumults at );• ni« . 
tli.it I !• « 1 :» a .:r«-.!t .;■!•» .ni:.i,'«' to In- \\\i\v ti» -av that • "ar 

pn -I lit «-: !♦■■ (•! .xt.-rnal p--. aiid inti-rnal t i.iihpiillily aHonls 

opj.i.iTuMt\ l"i ai.ii'h' aii'l UMdi^t'irhi'd «li'»«U'*'*n«n. 

• / "i. f 'r- A. r /'ii^.» r*. viil li ji .VJ. 
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*• There is another circuinstance which ouglit to weigh in 
favour of tlie motion I make — the number of Petitions for 
reform of Parliament which have been ])ouriiig into this House 
since the Ix'ginning of the session. Petitions have this year 
been present<^(l from the counties of Middlesex, Devon, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, P>e(lford, Cambridge, Surrey, Cornwall, and 
Huntingdon; also in great numbers from se^iarate towtis; and 
the Petitions which have been presented for the release of 
Mr. Hunt nearly all contain a ])etition for reform."^ 

He dn»w attention to the fact that the petitioners did not 
ask for any om? plan of reformation. *' A few years ago all the 
Petitions prayed for universal suffrage, but at a meeting, in 
the i)resent year, of the county of >[iddlesex — a meeting 
which might Ix* sui)posed to bring togi»ther all classes of 
reformers — when a venerable advocate of the cause of reform 
proposed a petition for universal suffrage, he could iind no 
one to second him. That single circumstance shows the dis- 
position of the ]>eople to ask for reform as a cure for abuses 
existing, and not as a fanciful, untried measure, of which, in 
their own minds, they have some vague conception." But 
Parliament by 2()9 votes to 164 declined to accept Lord J. 
Kussell's motion. 

But if the Platform was thriving to a certain extent, despite 
the attempt of the (iovernment to destroy it, other forces 
were making against it. Jeffrey, in a letter dated 27th Jan- 
uary 181^2, sums up the positi<m in these words:* "The King 
has a rooted horror at all lil)eral opinions. . . . The body of 
the people are so iM>or, and their prosi)ects so dismal, that it 
is quite easy to stir them up to any insane project of reform; 
and the dread of this makes timid people rally round those 
who are for keeping order by force, and neutralises the sober 
influence of the Whigs. 

*' (.)ur onlv chance is in the extremitv of our financial embar- 
rassments, which will force such retrenchments on the Min- 
istry- as at once to weaken their powers of corruption, and to 
lend credit to those whose lessons they have so long con- 
temned, and must now stoop to follow." 

The Platform cry for retrenchment resulted early in March 

* Parlitnui'iitnnj IhhnUn, vol. vii. p. 52. 

* See Lift vfJ*frfy, by Ix)nl Cockburn, vol. ii. p. 1117. 
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in the curtailment of the salary of one Lord of the Admiralty, 
and in May, in an address to the Crown for the discontin- 
uance of one of the Postmaster-Generals — but then a Govern- 
ment pull came. Lord Eldon thus describes it in a letter to 
Lady Bankes (IGth May 1822) : " To check the efforts making 
to pull down all the establishments of the Crown, Ministers 
declared in the House of Commons last night, in a debate 
upon the Civil List, their intention to resign if those efforts 
sliould succeed again. This seems to have brought the country 
gentlemen to their senses, and the Government succeeded by 
a majority of 127." ^ 

In the next month Brougham raised a debate on the growth 
of the influence of the Crown. He described the increased 
l)atronage which the Crown now had, owing to the increased 
number of military and naval officers, and 800 colonial 
appointments ; the increased revenue staff at home, the enor- 
mous increase of the amount of taxation; and he maintained 
that the influence of the Crown had increased by its being 
better arrayed and organised than it was; but his motion was 
set aside by 21G votes to 101, or a majority of 115.* 

A really graphic description of one county meeting will 
convey so much more realisable an idea of what county meet- 
ings at this period really were that I give the following 
aeeount of one of them from the pen of Baron A. de Stael 
Ilolstein who visited England at this time. He prefaced it 
witli some comments on county meetings generally.* 

^*Of all tlie public assemblages of persons in England, per- 
liaps none are so striking to a stranger as county meetings. 
These are usually held in the open air,' in a marketplace, a 
court bi^fore a town hall, or some frequented public walk, for 
the number of i)ersons collected by interest or curiosity is too 
i^nwt iov any ])ul)lic room to contain them. And, in fact, 
though tlu^ freeholders of the county are the only persons who 
have a rii^ht to vote at them, almost any one that chooses to 
be ])resent is admitted without distinction. The business is 
not to decide as legislators or judges on positive rights or 
interests, but to consult or to guide the opinions of the 

manv.'' 

1 Li/e of L'>r(I EI'fi>n, vol. ii. p. 4.')1. 

2 H:iusard, vol. vii. p. 12«m. 

8 See his Letters on Knyland (published 1825)— Letter XI. 
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He then gave a description of the meeting for the county 
Kent, which was held on the 11th June 1822 in the Town 
Hall of Maidstone : ** I set off in the morning with some great 
landholders of the county — Whigs. . . . 

'^ We alighted at an inn, where we found some of the per- 
sons of greatest consequence in the vicinity already met in 
committee. A draft of a Petition had been prepared the day 
before, in which the grievances of the agricultural class were 
enumerated; next a reduction of taxes was called for, as well 
as measures to raise the price of com; and lastly, a reform 
of Parliament was demanded as the only remedy of all the 
evils of the State. This project seemed calculated to satisfy 
the wishes of the most democratic. It was then discussed, 
slight amendments made in it, and preparations to submit it 
to the general meeting — everything inducing a presumption 
that it would be adopted there without opposition. 

^* The hour of meeting arrived, and we went down to tbe 
marketplace. It was market day. Some thousands of people 
were already assembled; all the windows of the adjacent 
houses were tilled with spectators; with the noise of the crowd 
were mingled the lowing of oxen and the bleating of sheep^ 
and all the confused bustle of buying and selling. The 
impatient multitude thronged round some carts placed for the 
convenience of speakers, and across one of which were tbe two 
deal lx)ards, serving as the chair and desk of the Sheriff who 
presided at the meeting. Some got up on the wheels, others 
mounted on ladders, that they might be certain of not losing 
a word of what was said, so extremely sensible are the lower 
classes of the people in England of the pleasures of political 
eloquence. . . . After the Sheriff had announced the pur- 
pose of the meeting, a member of Parliament, the representa* 
tive of the Whigs of the county, made a speech, in which he 
explained the motives of the intended petition. The conduct 
of the Ministry, and the increase of the taxes, owing to min* 
ous and impolitic wars, were naturally the subjects of his 
discourse, more than once interrupted by the thunder of 
applause from 10,000 auditors. 

^'The assembly appeared to be unanimous; however. Sir E. 
Knatohbull, the ministerial member, though almost alone* 
thought it incumbent on him not to let the speech of his 
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cmHi'iilciu' l':i>s im:m>\Vi'pMl, :iiiil liuMly uii«lriti—k to ■!• :■ : '. 
tin* o|tiiiioiis of tilt' Miiii^trv, \\1:«» wrri* thi-n- ;jt lf.i-» .:. i 
^H'at iiiiiinrity. His >jhmt1i wa*; Ii>ti*iH''l tn witlntu: t.i*.- ... 
Imt witli iiiipartialitv . . . . 

"TIm' Pftiiiiiii ♦•xjM-rii-iuMMl i)<» (»ii|K>>itiiiii. a:i I !!.•• >"..•• 

was al»nllt tn put it tn till- \nti'. W iirli a Vi»l'-i' \\.^•^ h- ..:■! :: : ; 

tin* iiii«Nt of tlh- <'art Min>t tlimu'^i'*! liv tin- iii"i'. rl.iiij.::.^' • 
I'i'^'ht nf inoviiiv: ail aiin'ii'lim-iit. Kv«'iv ♦•Vf u.»- li:!- •• . •■ 
that (piaiti-i', v.luTi' a man, witli L^iay liair>. i-ii: ^t •;:? :.. . .. 
and witli a ImiM «iiiiiit<*iiaih-''. iaa«li' wav t !iin!iL:ii lii^ li;*: '.>. 
an<l advaiii-JMl tn >jii'ak. riiis was t!ir taiiiMii^ i ■,.;...■••. 
was n'l-i-iviMl with a ^'-iH-ial munmir t»f <li^:i:'Mi'iM: ;• :i. ' N- 
( 'olihi't t, II n .Ia»'(»liin> ! ' cxrlaiiiHMl nn'ii* th.iii niii* v^ 'i'--. H- . ■ 
«'Vrr. a iioKh-iiiaii in t'pjMt^it ii'n i-Iaiiii»Ml Iimvi* lur ].::.i :•• ^:- "r. 
' Is lira lr»'fhulil»T (if thf ntuiitv'.'' was a.-k-'l ^'U ;.".'. ^. 
* ^'rs, I am,* an^wt-iiMl Citliliftt. ' Tli'-ii Vi-u 'u.wr a j:,-..* '■■ 
111' ln-ai'il.* >aiil till- ShiiilV; ' aial it i> iiiv iii;T\ ti» >'i;''"-: t \. . 
ill it.' . . . lit' sjiiiki', nu'vjn.: an ahuii'lim-sit in li".-';: ! .. 
I'l-iiui-t i<>n I'f tin- naiiiMial ihht: thiratrniiiL: W :• j^ — '.,> ^:- ." 
Innls nf \]\*' cKMntx l"!' ii'talniii'^ tln-ir ii"t!«-n i-.:.-..,l.-. . . 
savin^^ * 'rin- tiim* lia> «-i'ni'' tt) >i»f;:k tu \«'*.: i!i hi:-;.-: *. :.- 
i^na-^f. aii'l \i»;i <h.iH Iump it frmn iiiv ni"'.:t!i. >u)-:i.;t •.• .:.. .• 
liiM-_:«'r tl'lav tt> I'n' -Niriiiiii* of \i-'.ir liMiiin-_:ii-, •■!■ ^:« '.-.ii* \ 
si-h rN |i»r t :;«' •'.niilit'f m1 \iiur man-iunN anii \"\\\ :•::■...•• 
. . . Ih- \\.i> va--ii'i'iliil l»v ani»t In r iT.itor. w!mi t ;/. •, .'i : 
at 1 n .;i' into lln* :innnMni"nt, ainl i-iini|'l'-t« li t!ii- '"i.' :;• -' >: 
tl.i- nifi-j ill-. 'V\:r .•:^.!■t'^ ot till- \\':i:^'> t*- ri;«it :l v.. i.- u •.* ■ 
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st;il)ility of rank or property; and 1(),(M)0 men voting a national 
bankruptcy **{0 miles from the oai)ital did not even occasion 
the slij^htost variation in the jn'ice of stcH'ks." 

He sums \i\) his views on e<mnty meetings thus: "It would 
be wronj^ to eonelude from this that county meetings are empty 
ceremonies — a sort of saturnalia for the day without any in- 
fluence on the morrow. These meetings have a real influence 
on the opinions of the many; they enlighten and confirm 
them ; they keep up, among the i)eople of England, a sense of 
their rij^hts and of their strength, without which all written 
securities an» vain; an<l a statesman must be destitute of judg- 
ment and foresight wlio does not lend an attentive ear to the 
wislies expressed in meetings of this kind." 

Tlie description ena]>h's iw to realise very vividly the nature, 
(•haracter, and import of county meetings at this time. Gradu- 
ally, as we have seen, tliese meetings, convened mainly on the 
subject of agricultural distress, drifted ever more and more 
toward i*arliament;iry reform — gradually too, during these 
years, the difYerent sections of the ]>opular party subordinated 
thtMr ditferences and began to form a more homogeneous party. 

The iH'ginning of 1S1.*3 saw the Platform vigorously at work. 
So early as tin? 'M of January a meeting of the county Nor- 
folk was held, some Ti^MH) to (MMH) ]>ersons being at it — "a most 
numerous and respectable assemblage," — and the High Sheriff 
in the chair. A Mr. Tlmrtell moved a series of resolutions, in 
which the excessive distress of the agriculturists was enlarged 
uiMin. Taxation was declared to be its chief cause — an aboli- 
tion of all needless places, ]K'nsions, and sinecures, a partial 
retluction of the national debt, and the rei^eal of certain taxes 
were called for as remedi«»s. The subject of Parliamentary 
reform, however, was not montione<l — designedly, it may be 
jm*suined. The i)roi)osal was made to embody the purport of 
the resolutions in a Petiticm to Parliament, when suddenly 
and unex]>ectedly ('obl>ett aj)peared on the scene, just as he 
had (h)ne at Maidstone, and proposed a rival Petition. It wa.s 
rather a stai-tling document. The House was to be besought 
to jiass an Act for causing an efficient reform in the House of 
(^omnions in order that su(*h Parliament might adopt measures 
to etTect the following purposes: * — An appropriation of a part 

1 FarlianwHtary Dtbateft iHiSS, vol. viii. p. llSM. 
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of tlif^ public property, commonly called church property, and 
{ilso the sale of ( -rown lands to the liquidation of the debt. A 
reduction of the standing army — a total abolition of all sine- 
cures, jicnsions, grants, and emoluments, not merited by 
])ul)lie services. An equitable adjustment with regard to the 
jiublie- d(*bt, and also with regard to all debts and contracts 
lK;tw(5en man and man. The Petition also asked that the 
House would be ])leas(»d to suspend by law, for one year, all 
distraints for rent, all process for tithes, and all processes 
arising o\it of mortgage, lx)nd, annuity, or other contract affect- 
ing house or laud, to repeal the whole tax on malt, hops, 
leather, soaj), and candles. In conclusion, the Petition as- 
siin'd the House that the petitioners "venerate the Constitu- 
tion of their fathers; that they sought for no change in the 
form of the (jovennuent; that they fervently hoped this Con- 
stitution might descend to their children; but that they were 
fully eouviueed that unless the present evils were speedily 
arrested and etTeetually cured, a convulsion must come, in 
wliieh the whole of this ancient and venerable fabric will be 
erunibled into dust." 

'rh(» unexpected intrusion of Cobbett led to a great clamour. 
An eve-witnt\ss has described the scene. He said that when 
he entcHMl the hall, **Mr. Cobbett appeared to be s])eaking 
with the most violent gesticulations from one end of the hust- 
ings; a rev(»r(Mul gentleman was speaking apjxirently with 
e<jual eniM'gy from the other; and the under-sheriff was read- 
ing from a large })aper in the middle; whilst, from the unin- 
ttMinitttul clamour of the circle that surrounded thenu it 
a]>peare(l to liini that not one of them knew that the others 
were also holdiui; forth.'' ^ 

AnotluM" eyi'- witness described the confusion of the meeting. 
and statiHl that thouixh he stxKxl within two vards of Mr. Col*- 
In^tt. ho could scarcelv collect a word that he uttered, for as 
soi>n as he came forward, great upn>ar and tumult ensue^L 
To obtain attention CoMvtt cried out, "Here's immetiiate 
relit^f for you — this will till your Ixdlies — ^this will prevent 
vonr IhhIs fnun boiuir taken from under vou." The eve- 
\\itnt\'^s athls, "It was, however, a very gooii-humoured mer-t- 
iuLi:; evervKvlv was laui^hiui;." 

1 P^Trliajmutanj fubatif, vol. viii. p. 1257. 
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'^ The most numerous and respectable assemblage '' preferred 
the Petition proposed by Cobbett to the more moderate one 
proposed by Mr. Thurtell, and it was adopted, and in due time 
was presented to and received by the House — ^much to the in- 
dignation of many people — Mr. M. A. Taylor among the niim- 
ber, who, though he declared himself to be a reformery said 
the Petition w:is *^ a mockery and farce, containing a mass of 
absurdities, a tissue of false statements, and a farrago of incon- 
clusive reasoning. It went to a direct revolution in Choich 
and State." 

Several counter-petitions reprobating the Petition were got 
up by the party which was defeated at the meeting, and were 
presented to tlie House at the same time as it was. 

Meetings such as these present a very interesting phase of 
Platform activity. They did not, however, all eventuate in 
the same manner. 

On the 17th January a meeting was held in the Town Hall 
of Hereford, about oOOO persons being present. The Lord 
Lieutenant of the county presided, and he was aocompanied 
by the leading gentry of the county, and the hall was thronged 
with the gentry and farmers of the county. 

Cobbett here again proposed a Petition, bat he was oat- 
voted, and his l^etition was rejected. That, however, which 
was proposed by a Mr. Charlton, and adopted, contained a 
sweeping condemnation of the Government, and asked for 
several iinancial reforms, some of an extreme character. 

And then a county meeting was held in Somerset, Hont^ 
now released from prison, being at it, "ready," he said, "not- 
withstanding his imprisonment, to speak his mind again. He 
would endeavour to do it like a gentleman, but still he would 
speak out plainly." This meeting is interesting for one oir- 
cumstance which occurred at it. Hunt urged the meeting not 
to wait for another county meeting, but to petition for reform 
noic.^ The High Sheriff, who was chairman, interfered, and 
declared " ( )nee for all that he would not entertain any Peti- 
tion in which reform was called for, because that topic had 
nothing to do with the present meeting" ; and he farther 
declared that the law allowed him to decide. 

A county meeting took place in Yorkshire, expressly in 

1 T%e Examiner, p. 6t,l82Z, 
VOL.1 so 
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i» r.T'iu*- t«» r.iil:.iint'nt;iry n*form, at wliirh the Hii^ii .Slierii 
w K i-:mrii».ui. .iii.l ,it whirli I^ml Milton, M.P., avowed hid 
I .•Mvtr<:«':) to rilMini.* Durini' the months of Febni;irv and 
M.vi»h l^l.^■i n-inu'iims «»th«T countv meetin;?s wen* heiil. 
W'vM and ('t»'!>iKtt >iH»kf ;it m.iuv of them. At man v of the 
nir!»;n^s .it this jwrnMl s|KH'fhfs in «lirert oppositi«>n to the 
pl»jt»t o\ xhv niiM'tniL: wtTe aUnwed hy the meetin::. and 
il'Uitlv li»-tr!i»d tt»; in latt, a pn*ater de<„'ree of tolrnition 
t'»\\.iriN lu»>tilf .s|>«MM'hos and opinions apj)ears to have j»re- 
xiiMil thi-n th.m tluTf thn-s now, and there was more discus- 
»iioM .it nifitmi^s liian at j>resent prevails. 

rii.it the nvjv.il t»f the IMatform on this occasion was 
yMeatev tli.in on prtvio\is oeeasions is shown bv the far-t that 
\\ was no longer eon ti net! to Kn inland. Scotland, so long dead 
M\\\ melt, iH'i^Mn to slu»w siijns of moving;. 

•"It was tlioUi^lit," writes Lord CtH-kbiirn, "that the time 
)»a«l now ,imved when a decided move might be made for 
a ietorn\ ot onr rarlianientary rejiresentation." . . . 

••On the Sth March IS*j:; the Panllieon was filled. Mr. 
ti.u:. a nveveliant. ]>resided, and a Petition was adopted. In 
the eourse ot a tew ilavs aU»nt 7<HMi subscribed to it.''* 

l\ tnioiiN tor retorni reeeivtul, however, scant consideration 
ti>Mu r.uh.uuent. In Kebruarv Lord John Kussell's nioilest 
ii .|M« •'t tor a pl.nn arithmetical statement of the number of 
N.Mti*^ wlio rttmneil inendH»rs for the several cities and 
l»orou:liN .nul the n^'ht ol" votini; was refused. The (Jovern- 
\\u'\\\ le.iNhMl tlie motion whieh was negatived by 1-8 to (H>. 
In \|Mil lie n\o\evl "That the present state of the representa- 
tion leipiwi'^ the njost serious consiilerati(m of this House;'' 
hut t^M* Hoeoo i\u\ ni»t seem to think so by 2S() votes to ir»l).* 
\\\y\ \\\ Jnne I oiil A. H;unilt<m bnniijht forward his motion 
vel.it i\e to the state ot the Scoti'h county representation, 
wh»re relovu\ w.i-< hazily rcipiired, as " in no county in Scot- 
\a\u\ i\u\ \]\c nuniher ot' voters cxeeed -10, and in one it was 
as h.\\ .\^ '.>."* r>ut the House dci-larcd by lo2 votes against 
117 tliat tl'.e\ w. uld nv»t n»t\^nn this citlicr. 

Tht* .l»./i'..i/ Ii"jistf'r of I S'J.'i, commenting on the meet iu::s 

» r.. r-' •. V 71. i.^j:v 

« r.HkJ^urn- V- . ■ •. iA<. pp. 403. 404. 
•'' Hansanl. vi>l. viii. p. TJiJl). 
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held during the year, said: **The hmguage held at most 
of these meetings was violent in the extreme; but it was 
regarded by solxT-minded men as the eifusion of party spirit, 
and as being neither in unison with the sentiments nor 
suitable to the actual eircumstances of the nation. The 
people saw and ftdt that many classes in th«» community 
were in a thriving state, and that the embarrassments even of 
the agriculturists were becoming every day less. A general 
opinion prevaihMl that, on subjects of internal legislation, the 
.\Iinistry had shown more just and more enlarged views than 
their oi)j>()nents.'' * ^ 

r>ut what was in reality helping to quiet the country was 
the fact that tlie (Jovernment was showing a tendency to 
fall in to some extent with the Liberal opinions of the time. 
Their foreign policy met with general approval, and certain 
changes took place in some imjwrtant offices which "were 
cah-ulated to strengthen the Ministry in the public- opinion," 
and were especially acceptiible to the commercial part of the 
conimunitv. 

The (Jovernment, moreover, had this in their favour, that 
the condition of the peojde generally was improving. "The 
country, in the beginning and throughout the whole of the 
year, exhibiti-d the most unequivocal marks of a steady and 
progressive ])rosperity.'' '^ 

During tlu^ autumn Canning once more showed his appreci- 
ation of tlie utility of the Platform and his love for it. He 
was visiting sonu* of th«» commercial and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In ()«'t<»bcr he was in Devonshire, and at Plymouth 
lie was presented with the freedom of the city.' In reply he 
delivered a sjh ech which, in many ways, was remarkable, 
but which was most of all so in being absolutely the lirst 
instance of tlic j>ublic declaration by a Minister of State of 
tlu» f(ncign ])olicy of the country by other means than a speech 
in Parliament, or the still more ortho<lox and diplomatic 
practice* (if an otKcial despatch. The speech was a striking 
testimony to tin* value which had been come to be set on the 
Platform by the greatest stat^^sman of his time. Having 
returned his thanks for the honour which had been done him, 

1 Annual Rvf/istt^r, p. 3, 1S23. « IhitI, p. 1. 
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h(j sjiid; " Tlie end which I confess 1 have always had in view, 
and wlii(;h appears to me the legitimate object of pursuit to a 
British stiit(\smjin, I can describe in one word. ... In the 
(jonduct of political affairs, the grand object of my contempla- 
tion is th(j intcTcst of England. Xot, gentlemen, that the 
intcnsst of Kngland is an interest which stands isolated and 
;Uon(^ The situation which she holds forbids an exclusive 
s(^llishn(»ss; her prosperity must contribute to the pros}>erity 
of oth(»r nations; an{l her stiibility to the safety of the world. 
Hut intimately connected as we are with the system of Europe, 
it docs not follow that we are therefore calleil upon to mix 
ourselves on every occasion with a restless and meddling 
activity in the concerns of the nations which surround us. It 
is upon a just balance of conflicting duties, and of rival but 
soniciinu\s incompatible advantages, that a Government must 
judj^c when to p\it forth its strength, and when to husband it 
[\)v occasions vet to come. 

"Our ultimate object must be the j^ejice of the world. That 
object may sometimes be best attained by prompt exert iitij> — 
sometimes by abstinence from the interjKJsition in contests 
wliii'h we cannot prevent. It is u^mdu these princijdes tlxat it 
did not appear to the Government of this country to W ut-tv*- 
sary that Great Britain should mingle in the recent coutc*>t 
betwe»Mi France and 8i>ain. 

"Hut while we thus control even our feelines bv our dutv, 
let it not be said that we cultivate jH^ace either because we 
tear, or because we are unprepared for war. . . . The re- 
soiirci's ereateil by peace aiv means of war. In c-herisLiiiir 
those resoiir.'cs, we but accumulate those means. Ovlt iireseiii 
repose is no mon» a proof of inability to act than the st^re of 
in»M'tnt'>^ an-l inaetivitv in which I have seen those m:j:;rr 
masses tliat tioat in tlie waters alxwe vour town, is a i-rxtf 
thi'v are iievoid of strength, and incajxible of Wiui: f3rt*»d ioi 

** \ o;i well know how soon one of those stuy»endous ni:i>«if»R. 
now r«'i'i'>::^.^' v^n their shadows in ]>erfeot stillness — Low Sh-ri. 
u]^^n .»r.\ K-.A] oi y.\::-\'-'X\<m. or of necessity, it w,. '.:]■: iissv.ni^ 
t:;*^ >!k( '.V s< oi ail ;.:i::;;at«'d tV.inu. instinct wiih ]i^i:- aDj 
v.^■:;^'r. — -..-w s.\-n it wi-.l.l raffle, as it wvrt\ its swr]!::-: 
]''.;;;;.. i;:t — how quickly it would put forth all iti^ Iva'aTy uzii 
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its bravery, collnet its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. 

'* Such as is one of those magnificent machines when sprix^ 
ing from inaction into a display of its might — such is England 
herself, while apparently passive and motionless she silently 
concentrates the power to be put forth on an adequate occa- 
sion. But Go<l forbid that that occasion should arise! After 
a war sustained for nearly a quarter of a century — sometimes 
single-handed, and with all Europe arranged at times against 
her or at her side — England needs a period of tranquillity, and 
may enjoy it without fear of misconstruction. Long may we 
be enabled to improve the blessings of our present situation, 
to cultivate the arts of peace, to give to commerce, now reviv- 
ing, greater extension, and new spheres of employment, and 
to confirm the prosperity now generally diffused throughont 
this island." 

The year 1824 appears to have been still quieter so &r as 
the (Oetion of the Platform was concerned; indeed, the partie- 
ular pliase of the Platform which appears to have been meet 
in vogue at this time was a new one — that of political banquets | 
— a useful form of public meeting and public speaking which 
the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act of 1819 had not thought 
of providing against — indeed, could scarcely have provided 
against. Thus, in 1823, a public dinner was given to that 
veteran Lil)eral — Lonl Fitzwilliam; and the Whig Club of 
Chesliire had their annual dinner; and at Glasgow a dinner 
was given to Brougham and Denman, and there was a lot of 
useful si>eechifying. Even Ministers were sucked into the 
vortex, as Canning and Huskisson dined with the Sheriflb in 
London, and made speeclies of some political import and con- 
sequence. 

Any excuse almost served for a political banquet, and ewtiry 
banquet was made the occasion for inspiriting political speeches^ 
which were duly reported in the newspapers, and affordied proof 
that extra-Parliamentary utterances might be quite as interest- 
ing as anything said in Parliament. 

Scotland followed English example in this respect, and from 
1821 onwards a series of tliese entertainments took place in 
Scotland. "They were," writes Lord Cockbum,^ "by fi» the 

1 L{fe of Lord Jefflreff, hj Lord Cockbunit voL 1. p. 967. 
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most effective of all the public movements in Scotland on 
the popular side at that time. . . . They gathered together 
tlie aristocracy in station and in character of the Scotch Whig 
party; but derived still greater weight from the open acces- 
sion of citizens, who for many years had been taught to shrink 
from political interference on this side, as hurtful to their 
business." 

Otherwise, there is little to chronicle about the Platform: 
tli-e country had sunk into temporary quiescence. 

It was ia this state of quiescence that the Seditious Meet- 
ings Trevention Act exi)ired. The inference might possibly 
b(^ drawn from this factt that the policy of the Government in 
supi)rcssing the Platform was sealed with the proof of success. 
Put so far from the Government having triumphed, the reverse 
was the truth; the real triumph rested with the Platform. 
Th»' Government had silenced the Platform because they 
denied the right of the people to meet when they likeil, where 
they liked, and if they liked. The Government repudiated 
the doctrine that any person had the right to call a meeting, 
or that ])e()ple liad the right to attend a meeting at a distance 
from their own homes. The Government instituted a censor- 
sliip over the Phitlorm by insisting that nothing should be 
said from it which did not meet with the approval of a magis- 
trate. Tlie (lovernment objected to what a contemporary 
writer^ caHod ''The modern method of calling together large 
deliberative crowds, as a sort of ottter Parliaments, having no 
otiier object than publicly to take into consideration affairs of 
State, and to record the result of their deliberation in projx)- 
sitions or resolutions, addressed to none of the C(mstituted 
authorities, but published purely as authorised expressions 
of popular opinion.'* 

r>ut as the (lOvernment legislation was only temporary, its 
expiration formally established and sanctioned, once and fi»r 
ever, each and every one of tliese i)articular claims as recoji- 
nised riglits ami principles. Tliey had existed in a more or 
h'ss uncertain shadowy way before; the legislaticm against 
them ])racti<*ally detined them, and gave each a sejuirate 
iniportanct^: the ex])iration of that legislation left them as 
ch'ar, no-h)nger-contested rights. Henceforth, any i)erson, 

J Quarttrh/ /?< r/Vir. vol. xxii. p. 5.*V5, ^Liix'h 1820. 
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no iiiattt»r how Ininiblo his jMJsition, could siiinmon or convene 
as many m<*(*tinjj;s as ho likod, jirovided, of course, they were 
not for an ilU»«^al i)uriK)se — the only clieck l)eing the natural 
(liscouragt*ni(*nt of noln^dy coining to them, and certain ex- 
penses connected with summoning them. Henceforth, any 
person could, witliout liability to ])unishment, attend any 
lej^al meeting he chose, whether it was at liis own door or at 
tlie extreme end of the country. Henceforth, i)eople could 
meet in any numbers they liked, provided their meeting did 
not excite alarm among his Majesty's subjects. Henceforth, 
any number of meetings might lx» held on the same day. And 
last, but most imi)ortant of all, henceforth, any one could say 
what he liked at any meeting without liability to interruption 
by a magistrate, subji'ct only to the restraint im|K>sed by the 
risk of incurring a i)rosecution for lilxd, sedition, or certain 
other offences, if his language was so (»xtreme as to bring him 
within the scope of th(» laws against those offences. 

And here, too, it must be rt^marked that the increasing use 
of the Platform had imperceptibly secured for it a greater 
latit\i(le of expression — a greater sco^h* of criticism — greater 
freedom of discussion. The narrow limitations on freiedom 
of speech, whieli, in its earlier days, the Government and the 
judicial bench had sought to imiK)se on it, had gradually been 
broken down; its i>rogress in this res j)ect was contemporane- 
ous with the growing liberty of the Press, and gradually the 
fact was driving itself home into the minds of the authorities 
that bond fide, non-malicious criticism of public personages, 
institutions, and measures, must Ik» submitted to. And so, 
when the severe restrictions on puV>lic meeting and public 
speaking came to an end with the expiration of the Seditious 
Meetings Prevention Act in lS*jr>, the Platfonu was in a stronger 
ixx^ition than ever it ha<l l)oen l)efore. In f;ict, when once that 
Act — tlie principal of that celebrated code, **The Six Acts" — 
expired, the h'gal position of the Platform was clearly estab- 
lished an«l made goo4l; the great, the long-contested struggle 
for free meeting and free sj)eech was over; and victory rested 
witli the pfople. 

Them-eforward, for weal or woe, the Platform was to be free 
to mntinue its wuik. sul»ject only to certain limitml restric- 
tions imposed on it by the ordinary law; thenceforward this 
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tremendous engine of ix»imlar jkjwit was tt» U* Vfst«'«l in tlie 
hands of the [»eu[de. then*witlt — under rn»vid»*n«-r — tn sliajn* 
their own destinies, and the destinies ot their eountry thnMi^di 
future time. 
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